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IN MEMORIAM: CHARLES WALLACE RICHMOND 
1868-1932.* 


BY WITMER STONE. 
Plate I. 


ORNITHOLOGISTS are “born, not made” and yet they would 
seem to be created spontaneously for it is rarely that we can find an 
ancestral trait that would constitute the source of that devotion to 
our science which characterizes those who have reached the fore- 
most places in our ranks. 

In many cases, too, preéminence has been attained only by 
indomitable perseverance and by determination to overcome all 
obstacles that barred the way to the desired career; in the desire, 
moreover, there usually has been no thought of personal profit, 
no seeking for renown but merely the opportunity—the privilege, 
of contributing to the advancement of science. 

All of these facts are exemplified, in no small degree, in the 
career of him whose memory we honor today. 

That Charles Wallace Richmond had reached preéminence in 
his chosen field there is no question; and to his profound knowledge 
of ornithology we pay admiring recognition. But what appeals 
more directly to those of us who knew him well was the lovable, 
generous character of Richmond the man and friend. Always 
approachable, even to the beginner in bird study; generous to a 
degree, in sharing his knowledge with others, and bearing no 


*Read at the Fiftieth Stated Meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
at Quebec, October 18, 1932. 
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small part of the burden which their researches might involve; 
quiet and retiring with no desire for notoriety and showing irrita- 
tion only when his associates tried to persuade him to accept 
positions of honor to which he was abundantly entitled. He has 
left us an example of unselfish service and generous coéperation 
that will ever remain a cherished memory. 


Charles Wallace Richmond was born in Kenosha, Wisconsin, on 
December 31, 1868, eldest son of Edward Leslie and Josephine 
Ellen (née Henry) Richmond. 

His mother died early in 1880 and later in that year his father, 
formerly a railway mail clerk, removed to Washington, D. C., to 
take a position in the Government Printing House, and there 
remarried. Richmond, then twelve years of age, with his brother 
and two sisters, followed in August 1881. The second Mrs. Rich- 
mond, a widow, had two children and the family was later in- 
creased by five sons, two of whom died in infancy. Young Rich- 
mond’s education was mainly limited to a few years in the public 
schools and even that was seriously interfered with by the necessity 
of caring for younger brothers, and in helping in the support of the 
family. During two years of his school life, when at the age of 
thirteen and fourteen, he was taken from school to serve as page in 
the House of Representatives throughout the winter months, but 
by intensive study for a few weeks prior to the beginning of the 
new term, he managed each year to advance into the next grade. 
In September 1883, however, when nearly fifteen years of age he 
left school finally and accepted a position which his father had 
secured for him as messenger in the Geological Survey. Here he 
remained until 1889, when he was for a short time a special agent 
for the Census Office collecting statistics on mineral waters. 

After leaving school he arranged to take a course in Latin, 
induced as we shall see by the discovery that birds had Latin 
names as well as French and English ones, but his father demurred 
at the cost and the instruction ceased. The boy then purchased 
textbooks on various subjects and carried on studies by himself, 
in a desultory way, until about his twentieth year. Five years 
later, having in the meantime been relieved from the burden of 
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helping out the family income, he took a course in medicine at 
Georgetown University and gzaduated in 1897, though he never 
practiced. The next year he married Miss Louise H. Seville, who 
survives him. They had no children. 

Such is a brief outline of one side of Richmond’s life but there 
was another side which developed simultaneously and which led 
to a definite goal which the boy apparently always held clearly in 
view. The burdens which he had to endure would have discouraged 
most boys from even trying to realize any special ambition that 
they may have cherished, but not so with Richmond. 

From his early childhood he had taken a passionate interest in 
birds and while he accepted cheerfully all the duties that were 
placed upon him at home, he had always definitely in mind a 
determination to someday enter the field of endeavor in which he 
was destined to figure so prominently. In an autobiographical 
sketch,'upon which I have drawn for most of the facts bearing upon 
his early life, he tells us that prior to leaving Wisconsin he had been 
shown by another boy a Kingbird’s nest with three fresh eggs 
which he thought the most beautiful thing that he had ever seen 
and he resolved to form a collection of birds’ eggs, a project which 
he put into immediate execution. 

Soon after reaching Washington he was taken with his brother 
and sisters to the museum of the Smithsonian Institution, where 
there was on exhibition a large collection of nests and eggs; the 
boy revelled in this display and spent most of his time in studying 
it. He came to the conclusion that it was useless for him to go 
farther, as his collection could never compete with this one and 
that he had better turn his specimens over to the Institution. To 
quote his own words: “He did not know that adults were inter- 
ested in such matters, thinking it only a boy’s pastime, and when 
he took his treasures to the main door of the Institution was sur- 
prised to have the old colored doorkeeper of those days say to him, 
‘You will have to see Mr. Ridgway.’ The doorkeeper directed him 
across the hall and up five flights of winding stairs, where he met a 
sign ‘No Admittance.’ Timidly knocking at the door, he heard a 
cheery voice say ‘Come in,’ and upon doing so found Mr. Ridgway 
at work. The latter pulled up a chair for him, and Richmond sat 
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down beside the first ornithologist he had ever heard of. With much 
diffidence he unwrapped the cigar boxes that contained his collec- 
tion and told Mr. Ridgway his intentions. He expected to supply 
the names of the eggs, and thus set the Smithsonian right, but Mr. 
Ridgway seemed to have a supernatural gift in this direction and 
was able to identify them as fast as brought to view. In a few 
minutes he had given Richmond more items of interest than he 
had learned to date. A new world had been opened up. 

“ At the first opportunity Richmond returned to ask Mr. Ridg- 
way a question and from that time on must have bothered him 
unmercifully, though the latter never complained. He was given 
a copy of Bulletin 21, or ‘Nomenclature of North American Birds,’ 
then recently published, and decided he would have to learn all 
of its scientific names. After considerable drilling, with the help 
of his brother, he had learned all but a few of the species of Puffins 
which he could not master.” 

This acquaintance with Robert Ridgway at the very beginning of 
his life in Washington was probably the most important influence 
in Richmond’s life. Ridgway’s well known kindness and cordiality 
to beginners made the boy feel free to come to him when he needed 
help or advice in his bird study, while the character of the man 
seemed to influence that of the boy. Ridgway was Richmond’s 
ideal and in his admiration for him he came to be more like him 
than he probably ever realized. Doubtless even at this early age 
he had determined that a position in the Department of Birds 
under Robert Ridgway was his goal. 

Later while serving as a page in the House of Representatives, 
Richmond discovered that there were many books about birds in 
the Congressional Library and that he might withdraw these on 
the order of any member of Congress. Thereafter he kept many 
ornithological books in one of the mail boxes of the House over 
which he had supervision and perused them at leisure. Among 
these works he found Gray’s ‘Hand List of the Genera and Species 
of Birds,’ a dry book for a boy, but he realized that it carried the 
technical nomenclature beyond that of the North American list 
that Ridgway had given him so as to include the birds of the world 
and he began to copy all the names contained in it, but after 
finishing one volume gave it up as too large an undertaking with 
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the many responsibilities he had to face at home. Thus at this 
early date do we see his interest in that branch of ornithology 
with which his name was to be so closely identified. 

Richmond began to form a collection of birds’ skins in April, 
1884, soon after becoming a messenger in the Geological Survey, 
and took his specimens to Henry W. Henshaw, whose acquaintance 
he had made, for identification. The latter commented upon the 
poor quality of his skins and offered to introduce him to a friend 
who was at the moment preparing some specimens in Henshaw’s 
rooms. This friend proved to be William Brewster and in a couple 
of hours, through watching his work and profiting by his advice, 
young Richmond acquired a knowledge of taxidermy that greatly 
improved the make-up of his skins and led eventually to the 
development of his own admirable method of preparation quoted 
by Ridgway in his ‘Directions for Collecting Birds’ published in 
1891. 

In May 1885, Richmond published his first paper, in the ‘Or- 
nithologist and Oologist,’ on ‘My Experience with Screech Owls’ 
and in 1888 made his first contribution to “The Auk’—‘A List of 
the Breeding Birds of the District of Columbia,’ while in the same 
year he became an Associate of the American Ornithologists’ Union. 

Up to this time his field work had been limited to the immediate 
vicinity of Washington with an occasional trip to the coast at 
Cape Charles but in 1888 he was able to join an exploring party of 
the Geological Survey which worked over parts of Montana, from 
August 5 to September 27, and in conjunction with F. H. Knowl- 
ton, also a member of the party, he made a collection of birds upon 
which they later prepared a report. 

Toward the close of the next year he succeeded in getting a little 
closer to the work that he had all along had in mind, when he se- 
cured an appointment as ornithological clerk in the Division of 
Economic Ornithology and Mammalogy in the Department of 
Agriculture, now the Biological Survey. He remained there until 
January, 1892, when he left to join some young men who had 
planned an expedition to Honduras where they expected to engage 
in horticultural work. The opportunity to study and collect tropi- 
cal birds appealed strongly to him and he set forth with high hopes, 
doubtless encouraged by Ridgway who was deeply interested in 
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Central American birds. A stop at Jamaica gave opportunity to 
secure a few specimens and a longer stay at Graytown, Nicaragua, 
offered further chance for field work, while a boat was being fitted 
out for the cruise up the coast. This venture, however, proved a 
failure as they got no farther than Bluefields and, although a trip 
up the Escondido River added many specimens to his collection, the 
whole party suffered severely from malaria and some of them re- 
turned home, one died, and Richmond and his remaining companion 
took passage for New York just a year after they had started. He 
had sold his North American collection to the National Museum 
to secure funds for the trip and on his return disposed of his Nicar- 
aguan birds in the same way to enable him to start on his medical 
studies. 

He now applied for a position in the Museum and was appointed 
(July 1, 1893) night watchman in the telephone room being assured 
that once on the rolls it would be easier to transfer him to a more 
desirable position. In a short time, accordingly, he was detailed to 
the Department of Mammals, and on July 1, 1894, became an 
assistant on the Scientific Staff with instructions to report to Mr. 
Ridgway. Thus at last he had achieved his great desire. 

Richmond’s frequent visits to the Department of Birds, which was 
then located on the gallery of the Smithsonian Building, made him 
familiar with the collections and the duties of the Curator, long 
before he became associated with it, so that he was able at once to 
assume all of the routine work. This was a great relief to Mr. 
Ridgway who was busy with the preparation of the first volume of 
his monumental work on the ‘ Birds of North and Middle America,’ 
the synonymy of which he had about completed. He was glad 
to be relieved of everything that interfered with the prosecution 
of this work while to have, as an aide, one whom he had known from 
boyhood and whose interests he had guided, was a great comfort. 
Richmond, therefore, soon found himself extremely busy. 

I first became acquainted with Richmond in 1890 and we soon be- 
came close friends and constant correspondents and a file of some 
five hundred letters from him, almost all in long hand, covering the 
period from 1890 to 1932, is a valued possession. These give an 
intimate account of the activities of the Department of Birds, the 
visitors who stopped there, the progress of field operations and the 
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collections which were arriving, but are mainly concerned with 
matters of nomenclature and bibliography, while through the whole 
runs a vein of quiet humor so characteristic of the writer. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia possesses 
one of the finest scientific libraries in America and it contains 
many rare works that were not to be found in Washington, 
so that it became a veritable Mecca for Richmond whenever he 
could get away from the Capital. As these trips were few, however, 
he was constantly asking me to examine books which promised 
interesting nomenclatural developments or to look up some refer- 
ence, and this file of letters is replete with notes and suggestions 
of the greatest interest and value. 

Richmond’s time was so entirely taken up with his duties in the 
Department of Birds that he seldom got away except occasionally 
to meetings of the A. O. U. and I believe that during the entire 
period of his curatorship there were but two occasions when he 
was away from Washington for more than a few days. In 1901 he 
was assigned to install and supervise the Museum exhibits at the 
Buffalo and Charleston Expositions, tasks not at all to his liking 
but which were performed as conscientiously as were all duties that 
were entrusted to him. The other occasion was a collecting trip 
to Porto Rico, in 1900, in company with Dr. Leonhard Stejneger. 
This was apparently undertaken at short notice. He had written 
me to look up an important reference for him and then on February 
4 wrote: 

“Tf you reply Monday address me at the Astor House, N. Y. 
City. After Tuesday my address will be San Juan, Porto Rico, 
for a short time, and after that I don’t know whether I shall have 
any address!’ 

Then on April 11, 1900, he wrote from Utuado, P. R.: 


“Dear Stone: 

“Tn a letter from you, before I left, you said to send you the news from 
this part of the world. I will now proceed to do so, but will confine it to 
ornithological news as much as possible. 

“Dr. Stejneger and I left New York Feb. 7, and reached San Juan on 
the morning of the 12th. We immediately proceeded to get accustomed 
to a chunk of butterless bread and some coffee in lieu of a decent break- 
fast, and then went out for a stroll. I saw no birds worth shooting but 
we got some lizards and on the way met a soldier from N. Y. who has 
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been collecting birds here for a year or more. While in San Juan I ex- 
amined a collection of Natural History objects formerly in possession of 
the religious orders (since removed from the Id.) but now under the 
military authorities. In this collection (mainly from P. R. and Cuba) 
I found a good mounted specimen of the Cuban Macaw! I am going to 
bring it to W. with me when I come back!! I named the birds in the lot, 
and they are to be put on exhibition in San Juan. At my suggestion the 
soldier we met is to be placed in charge of them and he is very much 
pleased and will get us any birds we need in P. R. So far so good. 

“We left San Juan bound for El Yunque the highest peak on the island. 
It is however only about 3400 ft. I will pass over the harrowing details 
of the ascent of this peak, which were really somewhat arduous. We 
had 11 packers, guides, cooks, etc., in the outfit, and camped about 400 
feet from the top, where the last water occurred. We spent 5 days here, 
and were enveloped in clouds the entire time, not to mention drizzling 
rain. On this trip I got 8 specimens of the rare Neospingus speculiferus 
(3 or 4, skins only, in collections) and a few other things, like Sporadinus 
maugaet. 

“Our next stop, after drying out at a coffee plantation, was Luquillo, 
where we had miserable quarters in a room in the last house in town. In 
a few days we had good cases of dengue fever and were laid up about 
3 weeks. We then thought we would go down to some of the other islands 
but found it was impossible to get a steamer bound for any place except 
Venezuela. We went to the island of Vieques, belonging to P. R., and 
tried to get over to St. Thomes, which was in plain sight, but Uncle Sam’s 
custom laws would allow no boats to clear for there. I got about 60 birds 
here and when the first steamer came along we went back to San Juan. 
Next we went to Arecibo, near the west end of the island, and after a week 
there we came up to the mountain town of Utuado, 18 miles inland. To- 
morrow we go to Adjuntas, still further inland, and of greater altitude. 
Next we go to Ponce on the south coast and then back over the military 
road to San Juan where we expect to take a transport for New York 
about the 23rd. . . I had intended to stay two months more, but 
have decided to go home with Dr. S., owing to the difficulty of collecting 
here. The country is very densely populated and the heavy forest is all 
gone. The natives seem to dislike trees and are constantly clearing and 
burning down the trees and bushes. What trees occur are mostly at the 
tops of steep hills and to climb these every day is too much of a good 
thing. The country is covered with solitary hills, some of which are so 
steep as to be inaccessible. The general vegetation hardly looks tropical, 
barring the cocoanut trees and royal palms scattered here and there. 
Bird life, with the exception of a very few species is scarce. The Gray 
Kingbird is everywhere, with the Honey Creeper a close second, Seed- 
eaters, Grackles and Yellow Warblers are fairly common. In the coffee 
belt the Tody is conspicuous. Some of the native species like Vireo 
latimeri, Euphonia sclateri, Dendroica adelaidae, & Saurothera vieilloti 
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I have not been able to hear or see. In other words the very birds I most 
want seem to be nonest. I therefore think it will hardly pay to go looking 
for them for another two months. 

“We have collected a lot of lizards, frogs, etc., including a very scarce 
toad. Have also collected over a hundred bats of 6 or 7 species. We 
have seen a number of Mongooses but have not bothered with them. 

‘‘ Altogether we have done pretty well, and hope to be back in Wash- 
ington about May 3. Have not heard from Mr. Ridgway since I left 
and have heard no bird news since Feb. 5! This letter has been written 
largely by moonlight so please forgive any indistinct words. 

Yours etc. 
Chas. W. Richmond. 
“Pp. S. Adjuntas, Apr. 14. 
“T have just killed my first Vireo latimeri. Was on his trail two days! 
C. W. R.” 


This trip seemed to disgust Richmond with field work and I 
never heard him express any desire or inclination to engage in it 
again. He was becoming entirely engrossed with other lines of 
work. 

When he first became connected with the Department of Birds 
he was assigned to work up the collections sent in by Dr. W. L. 
Abbott from Africa, Madagascar, Kashmir, Turkestan and Su- 
matra and published complete reports on most of them and de- 
scriptions of new species contained in the others, but we soon find 
him giving more and more aid to Mr. Ridgway in his great under- 
taking, sending out the lists of specimens desired from other 
institutions, verifying references and reading the proof sheets, 
all of which made it more and more difficult to work up incoming 
collections and he allowed most of this work to go to others. 
Furthermore he became deeply interested in bibliographic work. 
As early as 1897 he had begun a card catalogue of all ornithological 
specific and generic names, whether tenable or synonyms, which 
eventually developed into the monumental card index now pre- 
served in the bird room in the National Museum, the most preten- 
tious thing of its kind ever undertaken and the greatest possible aid 
to workers in systematic ornithology. Had Richmond done nothing 
else this would have constituted a monument to his memory for 
all time to come, and as it is stands is his magnum opus. 

Under date of January 29, 1897, he wrote me describing the 
undertaking that he had in view. He said: 
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“I am employing my spare time (what little I get) in making a card 
catalogue of described species of birds, both living and extinct, and 
genera, giving the names, as originally spelled, complete reference and 
date of publication, type locality; also data for the type specimen when 
given. During the past year I have compiled about 1500 of these cards, 
going through works where the date of publication was more or less 
certain. 

‘“‘T have a small printing press which saves much time where there are 
many cards of one series to be filled out, as in the P. Z. S., Ibis, etc., in 
which I can print off a lot of cards similar to the one I enclose. Well! 
the point of my story is this: I hope to take hold of the Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Phil., next spring, and go through the whole series. Is there any way 
to get the dates of publication of the different parts? . . . Take for 
example Vol. 5 (1850), No. 1 includes pp. 1-20, or the meetings of Jan. 
and Feb. We cannot tell whether the lot of shells described on pp. 
10-11 should date from Feb. or possibly any other month in the year. 
The date of receipt, by the Academy, of this part, would practically be 
the date of publication as the first is generally followed by the second 
with very little delay. I have waded through a large assortment of 
receipts, record books, etc., and have the dates of publication of every 
signature in the first eight vols. of the Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus. which I hope 
to put within the reach of all some day. In the case of our museum 
Proceedings a date purporting to be the date of publication was given 
at the bottom of every signature. This was really only the date of 
stereotyping the pages, and in some cases three months elapsed before the 
same pages were received at the Smithsonian.” 


I quote this in full to illustrate the importance of the work he 
was doing. All sorts of complications have resulted from lack of 
knowledge as to the dates of publication of various papers in 
various countries and no one knew, in many cases, which of 
several names for the same bird was the earliest, causing many 
changes back and forth. This work of Richmond’s did more to 
stabilize nomenclature than perhaps any other single effort, al- 
though it naturally made some changes necessary, at once, which 
would probably have been left in doubt for many years to come. 

Some critics have claimed that this sort of research is carried on 
simply to enable the one engaged in it to secure the credit for 
proposing a new name. While this criticism may have been justi- 
fied in some cases it could not have been said of Richmond. He 
probably pointed out more necessary changes in names to others, 
and allowed them to publish them, than all that he proposed him- 
self. To quote from one of his letters on this subject he says: 
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“Unlike some naturalists I prefer to see a man get his data straight 
and not wait until he has published his paper and then rush into 
print to point out his errors.” 

In response to my assurance that I would look into the matter of 
the dates of publication of our Proceedings he replied: 

“T am glad to hear you will try to recover the dates of publica- 
tion of the early numbers of the Phila. Acad. Proc., also that you 
are interested in my ‘colossal’ job, which appears (to me) to grow 
more so every time I have an opportunity to work on it. I had 
made a start on it several years ago and had finished most of the 
P. Z. S. On going to Central America I left the cards with Mr. 
Ridgway and during my absence he distributed them among his 
mss]|’’ 

From this letter we discover that his catalogue really had gotten 
under way as early as the period 1889-1891, when he was a clerk 
in the Department of Agriculture, and quite probably had its real 
inception in the perusal of Gray’s ‘Genera and Species of Birds’ 
by the thirteen year old page in the House of Representatives. 

At the 1901 meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
Richmond and I were chosen members of the new Committee on 
Classification and Nomenclature of North American Birds and 
upon the occasion of the first meeting of this body in Washington, 
in April, 1902, he wrote me: “ Are you coming on to the A. O. U. 
Committee meeting? If you have made no other arrangements 
you might stop with me. I have a 2 x 4 spare room overlooking a 
small apricot tree. Don’t think I have forgotten your ‘Corwin’ 
inquiry and the Coues bibliography. Great bodies move slowly 
(I weigh 20614 lbs.) and take time to get a start.” 

That was the first of many delightful visits to his home at 705 
9th St. N. E., and in the basement dining room I saw the prepara- 
tion of the card list actually under way. The printing press and 
type cases stood in one corner of the room and his book case in 
another. After the table had been cleared and a reading lamp 
adjusted, he removed his coat, for he, like many another man who 
has accomplished great things, could not satisfactorily carry on 
his work either at home or at the museum unless he were in his 
shirt sleeves; then he would get out his box of cards and the volume 
upon which he happened to be working, light a cigar, wind up an 
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early variety of phonograph in which he took great delight, and 
begin the compilation. 

The music and desultory conversation did not appear to inter- 
fere in the least with his work, and seemed indeed to be a necessary 
accompaniment. A friend who used to spend many evenings with 
him, and who was making a study of the Koran, frequently broke 
in with choice passages from that work which interested and amused 
Richmond, but caused no cessation in his writing, nor did my 
comments on such work as I might be doing. The session usually 
lasted until 12 or 1 o’clock when we had an improvised lunch and 
retired. 

He always worked deliberately and methodically and thus 
avoided any possibility of error through haste. Sometimes we 
were diverted to other matters. One evening Richmond discovered 
the announcement, some ten years previously, of the death of a 
foreign ornithologist who was still retained on our list of Corre- 
spondents and immediate search elsewhere discovered several 
similar cases. After my return home he followed up this line of 
research, which has been so ably prosecuted in recent years by 
Dr. Palmer, and wrote me: “I have discovered that Knudson died 
24 years ago. I expect to depopulate the Corresponding Fellow 
list before I get through.” 

On another evening I had discovered that Swainson’s Warbler, 
through some nomenclatural complication, was left without a 
tenable generic name and we discussed, in a humorous way, all 
sorts of possible Latin and Greek combinations that might be used 
finally selecting Limnothlypis which I promptly sent to ‘Science’ 
for publication. Many obscure books some of which we had never 
seen and the status of many debatable names were discussed on 
these occasions and I was amazed at the extent of his knowledge of 
such matters. 

Night after night the steady grind of preparing the cards went 
on, sometimes compiling the data and at others entering them on 
the cards or printing the headings for the latter. Richmond rarely 
went out, not caring for lectures or the meetings of the local socie- 
ties, although later he did attend the gatherings of the Baird Club. 
He became so engrossed in the catalogue that he neglected almost 
every other line of work outside the necessary routine of the office 
and at the close of 1907 wrote me: 
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“Tt is now two years or more since I have figured in print as the 
author of any note or paper on birds and I am contemplating 
turning over a new leaf. To make the leaf turning as impressive 
as possible, I think Jan. 1 would be about the right time to start. 
I propose to devote Sundays to this purpose and see what I can 
accomplish by going to the office on that day, where I shall be 
away from my endless card-writing.” 

Richmond had developed a systematic method of compiling the 
data from which his cards were prepared so that he seldom had to 
refer again to a book that he had once been over. Upon taking up 
a volume he entered the number of every page upon which desired 
bibliographic information occurred and transcribed under it every- 
thing that he thought he might have use for, including not only 
new names but also misspellings, synonyms, etc., etc., and finally 
a description of the work with any indications of date of publica- 
tion or mention of contemporary publications, or reviews. All the 
sheets relating to the same work were clipped together and filed. 
An additional scheme was the manufacture of a dummy set of the 
British Museum ‘Catalogue of Birds’ with the name of every species 
entered on the exact page and position which it occupied in the 
original. He then copied from his notes any data relative to a 
given species in the proper place where it was always available, but 
the plan proved too laborious without clerical assistance, of which 
he had none, nor, apparently, did he desire any. 

On February 2, 1912, he judged that the card catalogue was about 
three-fifths completed. There were then, he estimated, about 
30,000 regular cards and perhaps 10,000 extra ones, containing 
fragmentary or supplementary data. About this time he conceived 
the idea of printing the cards in their entirety and selling them in 
sets. I have many letters on this subject, which we discussed at 
length, and I published an editorial on the plan in “The Auk’ for 
1912, p. 279. 

By July 16, he had 267 cards printed with the desired number of 
each but the entire edition narrowly escaped destruction when a 
heavy rain flooded the basement room in which the cards were 
stored, and he paused temporarily. When writing to me at this 
time he, with his characteristic humor, would print across the top 
of the letter sheet the card that he happened to have on his press 
at the moment. I have several letters so ornamented. 
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About this time a German zoological society offered to print a 
complete list of generic names of birds if he would compile it in the 
form they desired. He had already published several supplements 
to Waterhouse’s ‘Index Generum Avium’ and set about the prep- 
aration of the proposed list at once, thinking that the printing of 
the cards could wait. Just as he had this manuscript completed 
the World War rendered its publication impossible. This dis- 
couraged him not a little and as his health began to fail at about 
this time he did only desultory work on the card catalogue, and 
gave up all idea of printing sets of the cards, distributing those 
already printed to friends who had been interested in the proposi- 
tion. 

Through all these years and up until the time of his death Rich- 
mond maintained a correspondence with C. Davies Sherborn, 
Gregory M. Mathews and others interested in bibliographic re- 
search, and furnished them with much important information and 
valuable suggestions, while at the same time he read proof of all 
ornithological publications of the U. S. National Museum, all the 
Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washington (of which he 
had been editor for many years) and many other works, especially 
check lists and bibliographic publications. 

His reputation as a critical proof reader and his wide knowledge 
both of birds and scientific literature spread rapidly and we find 
acknowledgments of assistance of this kind in publications appear- 
ing in various parts of the world. A set of corrections to a paper pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the North China Branch of the Asiatic 
Society arrived too late for inclusion in the main text and the 
authors decided to publish it as an appendix but, through some 
misunderstanding on the part of the printer, only the title and 
author’s name appeared. Richmond in writing to me about it 
said: “'The ‘appendix’ as it appeared is a perfect blank, and there- 
fore, constitutes the shortest paper in my bibliography.” He was 
happily always able to see the comical side of every situation 
which made his correspondence and personal contact with him 
always delightful. 

A further evidence of his tireless energy and cheerful assumption 
of the burdens of others is seen in the assistance that he rendered 
to his brother who was taken seriously ill with typhoid fever while 
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visiting him. His brother was engaged in compiling city directo- 
ries and realizing the impossibility of his completing the work that 
he had in hand, Richmond, in spite of his numerous other duties, 
prepared for the printer the entire directory for the city of Alex- 
andria, Va. 

While much of his vast knowledge of ornithological bibliography 
is incorporated in the manuscript card catalogue, in the bird room 
of the U. S. National Museum, it is a curious fact that apart from 
scattered notes on necessary changes of names and a few accounts 
of rare volumes, his actual publications in this field are limited to 
his four supplements to Waterhouse’s ‘Index Generum Avium.’ 
The amount of information contributed by him to the works of 
others, however, is enormous and his knowledge of bird books and 
bird names could only be appreciated by those who knew him 
intimately or who profited from his assistance. 

Richmond refers in his autobiography to the apparently “ super- 
natural” gift displayed by Mr. Ridgway in identifying on sight 
the eggs that he, as a boy, brought to him. Certainly Richmond’s 
marvellous bibliographic knowledge of later years appeared to 
others equally uncanny. 

His knowledge of birds was quite as remarkable. He seemed to 
know by sight every species in the National Museum and I have 
heard him remark when looking at collections in other institutions: 
“That is a bird not in our Museum” or “that is so and so but I 
never saw one before.” A remarkable illustration of his acute 
perception and accurate memory was his discovery that the obscure 
little bird described by Gould in 1843 as Cactornis inornata, sup- 
posedly from Polynesia and which had never been found again, was 
in reality the Cocos Island bird subsequently named Cocornis 
agassizi by C. H. Townsend. 

Richmond devised an ingenious aid for those setting out on 
extensive collecting trips to remote countries, by making up a 
manuscript volume with brief descriptions of the more desirable 
species that they were likely to find, with keys for determining them 
and much other important data. One of these little volumes made 
three trips to Africa and back accompanying the Roosevelt and the 
Frick Expeditions of the Smithsonian Institution, and the Gray 
Expedition of the Philadelphia Academy. His thoughtful sug- 
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gestions resulted in the discovery of various species that would 
probably otherwise have escaped the attention of the collectors. 

Richmond seldom became excited over anything but if he was 
aroused to enthusiasm it was by the discovery of a long sought 
book rather than a new bird. One such occasion was his discovery 
of the second known copy of Lacepede’s “Tableau’ in the Library 
of the Philadelphia Academy. The pamphlet had neither title 
page nor author and he recognized it wholly from a memorandum 
of its contents that had been sent him by Sherborn. Again I recall 
his enthusiasm when he examined a copy of Bilberg’s ‘Synopsis’ 
which Prof. Alfred Newton had been kind enough to loan me. 

A few additional quotations from his letters will further illustrate 
the delightful combination of scientific data, kindly suggestion and 
dry humor which were so characteristic of him. 

One publication that he knew contained new bird names but 
which he was quite unable to trace was a French journal, the 
‘Echo du Monde Savant.’ On August 4, 1900 he wrote me: 

‘‘Glad to hear from you and glad to see you get worked up over an 
old book. If you can resurrect a complete set of the ‘Echo du Monde 
Savant’ or ‘L’Hermes’ I will come up and visit you next day. They were 
semi-weekly small folio journals and probably most of the subscribers 
treated them as newspapers and threw them away, the result being that 
they are the rarest of all scientific literature.” 

Two years later he writes again: 

“After several years of correspondence I have finally discovered an 
incomplete set of the ‘Echo du Monde Savant’!! We got a circular not 
long ago from a Paris Natural History dealer and I had an attack of 
heart failure when I saw that his name was the same as that of the editor 
of the ‘Echo.’ I wrote at once. The other day I heard from him with a 
list of the parts he had * * * The Department of Agriculture will buy it. 
I die happy!” He adds: ‘‘Another matter of startling interest is this: 
the other day I found a pamphlet of 200 pages by A. deWinkelried 
Bertoni published in 1901, in which are 31 new genera, 1 new family and 
104 new species from Paraguay!!! The author does not seem to know 
that any headway has been made in ornithology since Azara visited that 
country; as a result he finds everything is new. * * * He is writing on the 
plants, geology, climate, mammals & reptiles of Paraguay too, so there 
will be more to follow. * * * Just received 30 vols. of old Dutch periodi- 
cals!’’ 

In 1906 the Committee on Nomenclature was having a strenuous 
time trying to devise a definite method for determining the type of 
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a composite genus. While our efforts were, I think, largely re- 
sponsible for action by the International Commission which 
ultimately provided a satisfactory method, there was much argu- 
ment about the matter at the time. In the heat of the discussion 
Richmond who, with me, was a staunch supporter of the “first 
species” method and opposed to the old method of “elimination” 
which we found to be impossible in yielding uniform results, 
wrote me: 

“Sorry for your troubles over elimination. It is just as easy. You 
must first decide upon your method of elimination—there are various 
methods—all we need to do now is to explain the proper method and 
things will go smoothly—perhaps! I may as well confess that I don’t 
know which is the proper method. Mr. Ridgway takes out all congeneric 
species, Dr. Allen takes out only the type and I presume Gill, Jordan, 
etc., have various refinements all of which will lead to different results 
in complicated cases!” 

In some of Gregory Mathews’ investigations on the nomenclature 
of Australian birds some complications developed in connection 
with certain genera of Ibises which Richmond thought untenable 
in their former application but Mathews was not entirely convinced 
and thought that a way could be found for retaining one at least. 
In discussing the matter Richmond wrote me “ Mathews has just 
sent over the ms. of a paper he wants published in “The Auk’ on 
Ibis and Egatheus which like Paul and Virginia have a sad fate. 
I stirred him up to this deviltry but he endeavoured to make the 
story end well without regard to the real facts so I am sending it 
back for revision.” The paper appeared shortly afterward and the 
author concludes by saying “all of Richmond’s suggested changes 
are necessary.” 

As early as 1896 Richmond compiled a list of the birds of the 
District of Columbia, and as there seemed no other way to publish 
it began to print it page by page on his hand press. Only twelve 
pages appeared, for, as he stated later, “The slow progress made 
by an amateur with a small hand press and the rapid advances 
made in local bird-lore followed by a flood which destroyed the 
remaining copies of certain pages, caused the author to abandon 
the project.” In 1917, however, he issued a cover and title page 
and in writing me about the matter said: “It will probably be the 
only case on record where a cover follows a pamphlet after a lapse 
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of 21 years.” Under date of September 3, 1914, he wrote me about 
the last Passenger Pigeon as follows: 

“Dear Stone: Yesterday we received from the Cincinnati Zoo, by 
express, packed in ice, the last Passenger Pigeon. It arrived near closing 
time and we put it in the ice chest where it would be safe over night. 
This morning we notified Dr. Shufeldt and William Palmer of the arrival 
of the bird. The former to learn what he could of the fresh anatomy 
while the latter skinned it. The bird was weighed, photographed from 
three angles in the flesh, and they then repaired to Shufeldt’s house 
where it was skinned. The plan was to make a skin for mounting when 
our taxidermist returns, also to save as much of the body anatomy as 
possible including eyes, tongue and brain. The abdominal cavity was 
to be opened up and the various viscera were to be photographed in situ 
while still in a fresh state. Dr. Shufeldt is an expert photographer and 
could handle this feature of the work better at his house than at the 
museum. I have not seen either of them since, so I think they have put 
in the whole day at it. We have no word from the Cin. Zoo yet, but I 
suppose the bird died on ‘‘September morn.” 


Yours, etc. C. W. Richmond.” 

In the autumn of 1914 Richmond removed his residence to the 
other side of Washington, to Park Road, near Rock Creek Park, 
where a number of native birds came frequently to his yard. For 
many years he had given up entirely any sort of field work about 
the city, and with the exception of an occasional trip to the Natur- 
alists’ Field Club on Plummer Island, on some special occasion, such 
as the seventieth birthday celebrations of John H. Sage and Dr. 
A. K. Fisher, he never went out into the country. He therefore 
greatly enjoyed the novelty of wild birds about his home and 
established a feeding shelf at the dining room window in which 
both he and the birds took great delight. He wrote me about this 
on February 4, 1918, “Cardinals, male and female, feed from my 
window, as well as male and female Downy Woodpecker, Juncos, 
Song Sparrows, four Tufted Tits and two or more Nuthatches.”’ 
Sometime later he wrote: “ Yesterday I put up my Wren box and 
I expect the male of my last summer tenants to announce his 
presence in a couple of days. During the winter I was surprised 
one Sunday morning to find a male Red Crossbill eating sunflower 
seeds on my lunch counter. He came back once after the Purple 
Finches, with whom he associated, took flight at something, but I 
never saw him after that. He did not shuck the seeds as Purple 
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Finches and Cardinals do, but held them in his feet and gave a 
sideways twist of his bill to tear off the outer covering.” This 
illustrates Richmond’s keen powers of observation and his capa- 
bility in the field of bird biography, had inclination led him in that 
direction. 

Richmond’s services to the American Ornithologists’ Union are 
as notable as those to individual members and authors both at 
home and abroad. He was elected an Associate in 1888; became 
a Fellow in 1897 and a member of the Council in 1903. He served 
as secretary to the Committee on Nomenclature for some years 
before he became a member of the body and thereafter until 1922. 
He was largely responsible for the revision of the technical matter 
of both the third and fourth editions of the ‘Check-List’ and for 
the determination of the type localities in the former, while he 
read all of the proof of both. In preparing the several “Ten-Year 
Indexes’ to “The Auk’ he acted as one of the indexers in the first 
and in all three is credited with supplying the synonymy of exotic 
species and in reading the proof. He also served on several of the 
committees on the Brewster Medal award and on committees of 
arrangements for Washington meetings of the Union. 

It was the earnest desire of the Fellows and Members that they 
might elect him Vice President and then President of the Union 
but he voiced his determined opposition to such a proposition and 
no amount of persuasion, even from his closest friends, could change 
his attitude. In answer to an urgent appeal to permit his nomina- 
tion he wrote to me on February 4, 1918: 

‘As to the vice presidency of the A. O. U. I hold that we should have 
only dignified men in such offices and men who know something of 
parliamentary procedure. I know nothing of the latter and have never 
been able to take any interest in such matters, furthermore I do not 
care for any office where I may be put in the limelight. I will always 
fight any plot to put me there!” 


This was in line with Richmond’s attitude all through his life. 
He disliked prominence or notoriety, never read a paper before the 
meetings of the Union and shrank from any appearance before 
committees or executives in connection with the conduct or the 
needs of the Department of Birds. He also had a great aversion 
to the preparation of the annual reports which Mr. Ridgway, who 
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disliked this work as much as he did, from the beginning of his 
service had passed on to him. 

In the meetings of the Baird Ornithological Club of Washington, 
however, he took great pleasure and frequently took part in the 
discussions seeming to lose, in this informal atmosphere, the reti- 
cence that ordinarily beset him in public gatherings, and the same 
was true of the meetings of the A. O. U. Council. 

Richmond gained some measure of the honors due him by elec- 
tion to honorary membership in various societies. He was made 
a Foreign Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union in 1908 and 
an Honorary Member in 1915, Correspondent of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Corresponding Member of the 
Bavarian Ornithologists’ Union, China Society of Arts and Sciences 
the Peking Society of Natural History, ete. He also joined various 
local ornithological and other scientific societies contending that we 
should support such organizations at least to the extent of paying 
annual dues. Among such societies of which he was a member were 
the American Society of Mammalogists; the American Society of 
Ichthyologists and Herpetologists; Washington Academy of Sci- 
ences; Biological Society of Washington; Cooper Ornithological 
Club; Wilson Ornithological Club; and Baird Ornithological Club. 

As early as 1922, and perhaps before, Richmond had developed 
an intestinal ulceration which caused him much suffering and 
occasional severe hemorrages which weakened him not a little but 
in the intervals he was nearly as active as formerly and kept up 
all of his work at the museum and at home. He, however, became 
more pessimistic as time went on and wrote me in August, 1923, 
regarding assuming the full responsibilities of the Curatorship of 
Birds a position to which we all hoped to see him appointed: 

“T am too old to bother with it. All I want is to be relieved of the 
deadly routine, annual reports, etc., and to pursue certain lines that I 
have started but never finished. And that is that! If I can’t secure the 
freedom any other way I will resign and work here as a free lance. If 
no other way is open I will resign and work at home. If that fails I will 
refuse to work at all! * * * I am an old man when the temperature is 
rambling around 95° with about an equal percent of humidity though I 


spruce up when we have a cool spell. The only trouble is that cool 
spells come so rarely in summer!” 


After the death of Robert Ridgway, however, Richmond was 
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appointed Curator of Birds in the National Museum, on July 1, 1929, 
but voluntarily relinquished the position on September 16 to resume 
his former status as Associate Curator which was in line with his 
attitude as expressed in the preceding letter. With the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Herbert Friedmann as Curator, he was now relieved 
of all of the “deadly routine” of which he had complained but his 
physical condition was such that much of his initiative for research 
was lost. He spent most of his time in reading proof of various 
works and helping others in matters of nomenclature and bibli- 
ography, occupations which had become second nature to him. 

His periods of illness year by year became more frequent and he 
showed more and more the ravages of disease. The end came 
suddenly on May 19, 1932, in the Georgetown Hospital in Wash- 
ington. 


How seldom do we stop to realize the breadth of ornithology or 
pause to consider the various factors which enter into its advance- 
ment. 

The ornithologist who makes a trip far afield and brings back 
trophies from the tropical forests of the Amazon, from the Arctic 
tundra, or from the deserts of China, and possessses the ability 
to write of his experience, achieves fame at one stroke, so far as the 
general public is concerned. But all the while there are others who 
are conducting painstaking researches in the study room or library 
of the museum, and who are unknown outside these walls except to 
a few colleagues interested in the same fields. 

Yet their work is often more important in the development of 
ornithology than the more spectacular achievements of the explorer. 

It was to this latter category that our friend belonged and among 
those who devoted themselves to the problems of bibliography, 
nomenclature and systematics, he stood in the very front rank. 

He spent a life-time delving into the archives of ornithology, 
bringing into order the scattered and often careless work of our 
predecessors, to the end that the work of his contemporaries and 
of those who come after us may be the more accurate and free 
from error. 

Though his modesty prevented us from bestowing upon him, 
during life, the rewards that his unselfish work abundantly de- 
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served, we shall I trust, in the years to come, as we recognize more 
and more our indebtedness to him, continue to remember and honor 
the work and character of Charles Wallace Richmond. 


Academy of Natural Sciences 
Philadelphia. 
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THE REDISCOVERY OF PSEUDOCALYPTOMENA. 
BY J. STERLING ROCKEFELLER AND CHARLES B. G. MURPHY. 


A LONG-WINDED name, it may seem, for the little bird which 
Sclater’s ‘Systema Avium Aethiopicarum’ calls, in English, “Grauer’s 
Green-bird.”' The tropics are full of birds that are green, but this 
one was different. None could be rarer, for to quote Mr. Sclater 
again, it was “only known from the unique type from bamboo 
forest above 7000 feet, in the Kivu district of the Belgian Congo.” 
This solitary specimen, preserved in Lord Walter Rothschild’s 
Museum at Tring, England, had been collected by Rudolf Grauer, 
an Austrian naturalist, in November 1908. On its label Grauer 
noted that he did not shoot the bird himself. No other example 
had made its appearance in the twenty years that followed. 

Perhaps a better name would be the African Green Broadbill. 
The broadbills are a family of small birds outwardly resembling 
Old World flycatchers and with similar broad beaks, but plainly 
differentiated in their outer primary-quills, the scales of their feet, 
and their syrinx or voice-organ with far simpler musculature. 
Less than two decades ago it was believed that the broadbills lived 
only in the Oriental Region, from Southern Asia to Borneo, Su- 
matra, and the Philippines. Lord Rothschild noted a certain re- 
semblance between the new bird from the mountains of the Kivu 
district and Calyptomena, a green broadbill of Borneo and the 
Malay Peninsula, but did not think that it denoted true relation- 
ship. So he concluded that the African bird must be merely an 
aberrant flycatcher. 

In color, as he said, it was unique. Mostly of a bright grass- 
green, its pattern is varied with pale blue on throat and chest, 
ear-coverts, and beneath the tail; the forehead is greenish buff 
streaked with brown; and the cheeks are spotted with blackish. 
In size Pseudocalyptomena graueri is approximately like a sparrow, 
its tail shorter, but the wing 75 mm. in length. 

Africa had other “ aberrant flycatchers,” among them some dull 
brown birds with streaked breasts, which bore the name Smithornis 


1 Pseudocalyptomena graueri Rothschild, Ibis, 1909, p. 690, Pl. X. 
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in honor of Sir Andrew Smith, zoological explorer of South Africa. 
These attracted the attention of Mr. G. L. Bates, long resident in 
Southern Cameroon, who pointed out in 1914! that they were in 
reality members of the same family as the Indian broadbills. 
Professor Reichenow, in Germany, had already listed Pseudo- 
calyptomena as a true broadbill;? and thus the range of an important 
group of birds was extended to the Ethiopian continent. 

Many “rare” birds of the tropics have little save scarcity to 
commend them. Others possess beauty as well. But this green 
broadbill, in addition to being rare and beautiful, merited the 
attention of the anatomist as well as the student of bird distribu- 
tion. It was indeed an object of envy among naturalists, yet none 
of the collectors who had visited the Kivu after Grauer had been 
able to find a single individual. 

At the suggestion of Dr. L. C. Sanford, whose interest in the 
Bird Department of the American Museum is proverbial, we 
decided in 1928 to do some field work in African ornithology. 
At that time he was most anxious to see gaps in the bird collection 
filled, especially where some well-marked genus of birds was lacking. 
So why not include in our aims, he suggested, a search for some of 
the very rare African birds, among them Pseudocalyptomena? 

With this intention we consulted Dr. J. P. Chapin, who furnished 
us with colored copies of illustrations of several birds we might 
hope to find in the Belgian Congo, especially in the mountains of 
the eastern border. He suggested that we visit Marungu, the 
plateau region southwest of Lake Tanganyika, and then the 
mountain range west of the Ruzizi River. The Ruzizi, it may be 
recalled, is the river flowing from Lake Kivu south to Tanganyika. 
The type specimen of Grauer’s Green Broadbill is labeled: “ Bam- 
boo forest at about 2000 meters altitude, 80 kilometers west of the 
Ruzizi.” In that region, Chapin told us, there are bamboos grow- 
ing all along the crest of a high ridge, but they scarcely extend down 
to 2000 meters. In 1927 he had visited these very mountains, but 
was able to spend only a day and a half at the higher levels, and 
thus was sorry if not surprised that he had not found the green 


1 Ibis, 1914, pp. 495-502. 
21911, ‘Wiss. Ergeb. Deutsch. Zentr.-Afr. Exp.,’ ITI, p. 286; 1914, ‘Die Végel,’ 
II, p. 181. 
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broadbill. Perhaps it was not peculiar to the bamboos, but more 
at home in mountain forests a little lower down. 

Thus it came about that in company with Allan L. Moses, who 
assisted us in our bird collecting, we crossed Tanganyika Territory 
and the great lake known as “ Tanganika” to the black inhabitants 
of its shores, traversed the plateaus of Marungu, and then sailed 
north to Uvira, near the head of the lake. Up the grassy valley 
of the Ruzizi.runs a motor road, so the way was easy to Luvungi. 
From there we took to our feet, with a caravan of porters, and 
traveled southwestward to the Swedish Mission of Lemera. The 
Mission stands on a grass-grown hill, at about 5200 feet, just east 
of the long mountain ridge that bounds the western side of the 
Albertine Rift Valley. 

Despite occasional breaks, this mountain chain extends from 
Marungu, where we had been, northward past Lake Kivu and 
Lake Edward to the northwest shore of Lake Albert. One of its 
shoulders, just opposite Lemera, is known as Kandashomwa. 
Five weeks of arduous collecting on Kandashomwa, both in the 
mountain forest between 6100 and 7800 feet and in the bamboos 
which grew thickly from 7800 feet up to the summit at 9950, pro- 
duced no Pseudocalyptomena. 

Hoping for better luck on the far side of the mountain range, we 
moved our party three days’ journey to the south-southwest, 
across the mountains to the Wabembe village of Luvumba on the 
Lusigi River. The Lusigi is one of the head-waters of the Ulindi, 
a river flowing westward to the upper Congo or Lualaba. Other 
small streams emptying into the sharp-cut valley of the Lusigi at 
Luvumba have widened it into a rough amphitheatre, a mile long 
and a half-mile wide. On the valley floor (6400 to 6800 feet above 
sea-level) and along the sides and ends of the adjacent ridges were 
native plantations interspersed with groups of trees, isolated or 
nearly detached. Heavy vine-clad rain forest covered the upper 
slopes of the ridges and the encircling hills. There were no bam- 
boos in the valley or in the hills above. 

We reached Luvumba on July 22, 1929. Would Fortune favor 
us here? It took four days to answer the question affirmatively. 
Then in the upper end of the valley, a gun-shot from the stream, 
Moses secured our first “ Pseudo”—the second known specimen, 
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which proved to be an adult male. With what satisfaction we 
measured it, noted the color of its iris, bill, and feet, and then pro- 
ceeded to the dissection! 

This prize was first seen in a large tree with abundant juicy 
berries, a feeding place for many other species of birds. The tree 
stood in a narrow wooded strip connected with the heavy forest 
of the upper slopes and the bush growth nearer the stream, be- 
tween two native plantations. The broadbill was not active, it 
seemed not to be feeding, and soon flew off across a corner of the 
plantation carrying something in its beak. When shot, it was 
catching insects about twenty feet above the ground in a vine- 
draped forest tree. 

In good light against a dark background of solid foliage, this 
individual was conspicuous, the light green of the back being very 
different from the darker shades of the leaves. Its actions were 
those of a flycatcher—motionless when not in flight, and not shy. 
No call was heard, nor any sound noticed when the bird flew. 
The other group of African broadbills, Smithornis, occasionally 
produces in flight a loud croaking noise, which seems to come from 
the wings. 

During the next two weeks a half-dozen additional specimens 
were secured about Luvumba. Two of them were preserved entire 
in alcohol, for the opinion entertained as to the family relation- 
ship—while apparently valid—was based wholly on external 
characters. One of our spirit specimens was later submitted to 
Dr. P. R. Lowe of the British Museum for anatomical study. 

In the flesh the total length of our specimens varied from 136 to 
156 mm., the spread of wings from 223 to 253 mm. Dimensions 
of the adult male are: wing, 74 mm.; tail, 35.5; culmen to base, 15; 
metatarsus, 20. Those of two adult females: wing, 75, 76.5 mm.; 
tail, 39, 39; culmen to base, 15, 15; metatarsus, 20, 20.5. There is 
practically no difference in color between the sexes. An immature 
female has plumage of slightly softer texture than adults, with 
somewhat duller colors, and under tail-coverts wholly green. 

All the adults had the iris extremely dark brown, in the young 
bird it was noted as “dark gray with a dark brown under tone.” 
The feet of adults were light grayish jade-green, with black claws; 
their beaks black. The feet of the young bird were dark bluish 
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green, with dark brown claws, which changed to flesh-color under- 
neath. Its lower mandible was dark yellowish shaded with brown, 
and there was yellow skin at the gape. 

The one immature female we collected was fully grown; and 
some of the adults seemed from dissection to be approaching the 
period for nesting. Perhaps we should not be justified in assuming 
that the species breeds only during a brief period of the year, for 
here within three and a half degrees of the equator the seasonal 
changes are slight. They consist mainly of a pause in the rains for 
a couple of months, at just the time of our visit. 

The behavior of our first specimen was fairly typical. The green 
broadbill shows a predilection for the edges of the forest. Some 
notes made after watching one that was not collected may serve as 
further elaboration. It was first seen high in a tall bare tree on the 
edge of a tongue of thick forest covering the extremity of a ridge at 
the upper end of the Luvumba Valley. On either side were areas of 
native cultivation. Several minutes later a flight of seventy yards 
took it off to the upper branches of another tall tree on the forest 
edge, where it perched motionless as before. After this halt it 
continued to another tree sixty yards farther up the ravine, and 
thence again an equal distance to a small isolated tree in the middle 
of the gulch. The observer meanwhile was hidden in thick bushes 
forty yards away. For two minutes it perched slumped down 
close to the end of one of the uppermost boughs, then with a hop 
and a flit of the wings it caught an insect over its head, realighting 
on the perch it had just left. Further flights of eighty, thirty and 
seventy yards showed the same steady and direct courses along 
the edges of the clearing. No vocal note was ever heard, nor any 
audible wing-beats, although the broadbill sometimes passed 
within twenty-five or thirty yards. 

In general, then, it may be stated that Pseudocalyptomena 
graueri likes a forest not too dense, and is found close to the outer 
borders, near clearings or open fields. The normal level is from 
twenty to seventy-five feet up in trees, and the birds’ actions like 
flycatchers’—sitting very still, but making quick short dashes 
back and forth after insects. Their flights range from thirty to 
one hundred yards in distance, in a straight level course, with 
vigorous regular wing-beats, but no great speed. The green 
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coloration as a rule does not render them conspicuous, but serves 
rather as camouflage. Only under exceptional light conditions are 
they noticed readily. 

During three succeeding months of collecting, as we traveled 
from Luvumba westward to Kindu on the Lualaba, no more 
green broadbills were seen. It seems established therefore, that 
it is a bird restricted to mountain forests, but not necessarily to the 
bamboo zone, where indeed we never saw it. It cannot range to the 
south of the highland near Baraka, as the elevation decreases in that 
direction and the forest comes to an end. Possibly it does extend 
northward along the western slopes of the mountains to the lati- 
tude of Lake Kivu. But in such a case it seems surprising that of 
all the collectors who have visited the Kivu volcanoes and their 
vicinity none has succeeded in finding it. To be sure, the west side 
of the long mountain ridge has thus far been neglected, because it 
is remote from the main roads through the Kivu district. 

In habits Pseudocalyptomena appears to depart rather markedly 
from the allied genus Smithornis. The latter group, widely dis- 
tributed in lowland as well as some mountain forests, keeps more 
within the shade of the woods. Perching there on horizontal 
branches, they are averse to showing themselves in the bright 
sunshine. These brown African broadbills are found throughout 
the great lowland forest which we traversed along the Congo 
River on our way to the west coast. 

Doctor Lowe’s anatomical report on one of our spirit specimens 
appeared in the ‘Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London,’ 
1931, pp. 445-461. It confirms in full the placing of Pseudocalypto- 
mena among the Eurylaemidae. With regard to the haunts of the 
bird, Doctor Lowe seems to have been misinformed. None of the 
mountains we visited between the Ruzizi Valley and Luvumba 
rises above the level of the bamboos, and it seems indeed that this 
green broadbill dwells mainly below the lower limit of bamboos. 


American Museum of Natural History 
New York. 
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THE MIGRATION OF TURKEY BUZZARDS AS OBSERVED 
ON BARRO COLORADO ISLAND, CANAL ZONE. 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 


OBSERVATIONS made on Barro Colorado Island in February 
and March, 1929, 1930 and 1932 indicate the regular occurrence 
there at that season of the Turkey Buzzard as a northbound 
migrant. 

The facts may best be presented by quotations from my journals. 
They should, however, be prefaced by the statement that the 
island’s resident Turkey Buzzard population does not, in my 
opinion, exceed twenty individuals. Thirteen is the greatest 
number that I have ever succeeded in attracting to bait; usually 
the number has not exceeded eight. 


1929 


“March 1. At about 4.15 there was an apparent migration of 
Turkey Buzzards toward the south. They came from as far as I 
could see toward the north and passed over the westerly end of the 
island at an average height of about 500 feet. They came in 
loose flocks of 25 to 50 separated by short intervals and were about 
half an hour in passing. Usually they sailed straight ahead without 
stopping but at times they circled, though still drifting southward. 
Following the same line of flight were numbers of large, blackish 
hawks rather long of tail and wing.” 


1930 


“Feb. 25, 4.45 P. M. Eight, twenty-nine and sixteen Turkey 
Buzzards flew south wheeling over the western end of the island. 
Donato wii has just come in from the south side reports seeing 
numbers. It was about 4 P. M., March 1, last year that with 
Dr. Sharpe I saw a similar sight. Then there were also hawks. 
This year I evidently saw just part of the flight. It seems to be a 
true migration. Our local buzzards were not affected.” 


1931 


No migrating buzzards were observed. But I was away from 
the island March 2-5 when it is possible they may have occurred. 
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1932 


“March 4, 3.30 P. M. With Thomas Barbour, from under my 
house looking NE., we saw a loose flight of Turkey Buzzards at a 
height of 4000-5000 feet flying southwest. There were several 
hundred birds approximately over the island at the same time and 
others were visible to northeast as far as we could see. They 
moved in a straight line without circling and sailed without flapping. 
The wind was very light; the usual northerly trades. The flight 
lasted continuously for ten minutes, and half an hour later a few 
more buzzards passed. Meanwhile our local birds were circling 
as usual. There were no hawks with the buzzards.” 

“March 5. Turkey Buzzard flight, as reported by Barbour, was 
continued this morning, about 250 birds going over between 10.50 
and 11. The line of flight was slightly more westerly. At times 
they circled thus giving time for stragglers to join the main body.” 

“March 6. More buzzards were seen this morning at the same 
time as yesterday. About fifty passed over the ridge to the west 
at a height of 2000 feet. Their direction was southwesterly and 
once they circled. Soon after Dr. Barbour discovered some minute 
specks against a white cloud overhead. With a 24-power glass 
they proved to be buzzards and black hawks, apparently the same 
long-tailed, pointed-winged species I have before seen associated 
with migrating buzzards here.” 

“March 17, 5.50 P. M. About 500 Turkey Buzzards went over 
southwesterly in whirling flock and strung out loosely at an altitude 
of approximately 1500 feet. They were not more than five minutes 
in passing.” 

“March 19. As we came to Fuertes House by launch this 
morning, at between 7.45 and 8, we passed five tall, leafless trees, 
usually on ridges, in which Turkey Buzzards were roosting. One 
contained 22, nine more than I have ever seen together on the 
island. The other trees contained from three to about nine birds. 
These were apparently migrating birds which had roosted over night 
on the island and, becalmed, were waiting for enough wind to resume 
their flight. Apparently these birds passed over our head at 9.10 
circling broadly as they disappeared to the southwestward.” 

“March 24. At about 9 A. M. between 100 to 125 buzzards 
were seen whirling low over forest east of dock. They had evidently 
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roosted on the island and circling, soon gained an altitude at 
which they slid off to the southwest and disappeared.” 


These observations give rise to a number of questions. First, 
why were so many more birds seen in 1932 than in 1929 and 1930? 
In reply I can only suggest that this variability was occasioned by 
change in the line of flight. Our station at Barro Colorado gives 
us an extended view only toward the north. The birds observed 
were confined to a comparatively narrow area, a shift of which a 
mile to either west or east would have carried them beyond the 
zone of visibility. This theory does not satisfactorily explain the 
apparently more prolonged migration of 1932; but it is the only 
one that occurs to me. 

Second, why were northbound birds flying toward the south or 
southwest? The answer is, apparently to follow the general trend 
of the land which is here toward the southwest. Kingbirds (Tyran- 
nus tyrannus) and Barn Swallows (Hirundo erythrogaster) follow 
a similar course in their northward migrations across the Canal 
Zone. 

It is to be noted that the buzzards evidently migrated only by 
day, and also that those that passed the night on the island did not 
continue their journey until 9 A. M. In this connection it should 
be observed that all the migrating birds noted were sailing and 
were doubtless, therefore, availing themselves of favorable winds or 
air-currents. Such atmospheric conditions, presumably, do not 
occur until the trade-wind arises in the morning or the rays of 
the sun warm the earth sufficiently to produce ascending air- 
currents. Hence, as my notes say, the birds are practically be- 
calmed until proper sailing conditions arise. 

Third, where were these birds bound? Doubtless to a region 
where the buzzard is not a permanent resident; in other words, 
to the more northern parts of its North American range. According 
to our ‘Check-List’ this species “winters throughout most of its 
regular range on the Atlantic slope but not north of the Ohio 
Valley, Nebraska, and California.” So we may think of these 
buzzards as headed for somewhere north of these limits and between 
British Columbia and Ontario or central New York. If this is 
true, their migration affords a notable case of “over-lapping”’ in 
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which non-residents pass over the area occupied by resident 
individuals of the same species. Whether the extent of their 
journey is governed by existing conditions or is what may be 
termed a “relic habit” is a subject for speculation. 

Finally, we ask, on what do these birds feed while migrating? 
This is an exceedingly interesting question. During the winter they 
are doubtless distributed over a wide area and do not, therefore, 
make an appreciable demand upon the food-supply of any one 
place. But while migrating their numbers are concentrated and 
from the nature of their feeding habits it would require exceptional 
conditions to supply them with food. In nature the food-supply 
of buzzards must be variable in quantity. To a limited extent 
they may capture small living prey but in the main they are 
dependent on carrion. Barro Colorado has an exceptionally 
abundant mammalian fauna, nevertheless it supports apparently 
less than a score of buzzards and it is more than probable that 
there are many days in their year when these birds go without food. 

Certainly the migrating buzzards that passed the night on the 
island continued their journey without breakfasting. It is possible 
that at some resting-places the travellers may be more fortunate, 
but once started on their diurnal journey it seems probable that 
the impulse of migration and the further stimulus of flock associa- 
tion prompt them to continue their journey until nightfall. 

It is conceivable that a group of migrating buzzards, as do 
migrants of many other species of birds, might rest for a day or 
more in their journey. But it must be remembered that if, as has 
been surmised, these birds are en route to their summer home in 
the northern United States and southern Canada, they are always 
passing over a country which has a resident buzzard population 
that only rarely, in nature, has a surplus of food. The chances, 
therefore, of their finding food while migrating are limited and it 
seems more than probable that the journey from winter to summer 
quarters is accomplished without feeding. Even though buzzards 
are doubtless accustomed to fasting, this would imply that they 
must travel rapidly. If my theory in regard to the destination of 
the Panama migrants is correct, it is evident that they lose no 
time while on the way. 

The earliest dates on which migrating birds have been observed 
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at Barro Colorado are February 25, March 1, and March 4. The 
earliest date on which they have been recorded from southern 
Minnesota is March 16. (Roberts.) The distance by land between 
these two localities is approximately 3600 miles. Assuming that 
buzzards while migrating average forty miles per hour and that they 
fly nine hours per day it would require ten days for a buzzard to mi- 
grate from the Canal Zone to southern Minnesota. This estimate 
makes no allowance for time lost in circling, which the birds occa- 
sionally do, perhaps to enable stragglers to keep up with the main 
body. 

These figures, therefore, tend to support the theories advanced 
in regard to the buzzards’ general destination, to their continuity 
of flight, and abstention from food while migrating. 


American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. 
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Upper: SHows UNEQUAL SIZE OF THE Two EAGLETs. 
Lower: THE FEMALE OccupyING THE NEST PERCH WHICH WAS PREPARED FOR HER. 
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DAILY LIFE OF THE AMERICAN EAGLE: EARLY PHASE 
(CONCLUDED) ! 


BY FRANCIS H. HERRICK. 
Plates [I-IV 


11. Building of First Steel Tower. 


When eyrie No. 5, which succeeded the Great Nest, was found 
to be favorably placed for our purposes, we decided to try the 
novel experiment of building a steel tower beside it and at a more 
favorable working distance. 

This unique tower was erected? in the winter of 1926 and under 
great difficulties, due in part to the tempestuous character of the 
weather, but also to unforseen complications that arose regarding 
the use of the land that our tower was to occupy; and for three 
critical weeks the work of building was held up. It is an interesting 
fact that the eagles had already begun their seasonal building 
operations before our own could be gotten underway; and that 
from February 17, when this tower was begun, until its completion 
on March 6, these birds were prevented from following some of 
their strongest impulses. Nevertheless, they remained in the 
vicinity, and were daily seen by the workmen. Equally remarkable 
was the fact that on March 7, the day after the workers had de- 
parted, and the noise of their hammers no longer resounded through 
the grove, the old eagles promptly returned to their interrupted 
tasks, and brought in an abundance of sticks, corn stubble and 
dead grass, the last of which they would gather in their talons as 
they swept low over a field. 

This tower was eighty feet tall, and was surmounted by a 
railed platform, nine feet square, designed to carry a tent or blind 
of sufficient size to accommodate two persons. 


12. Early Phase of Nest Life. 


Having described the hatching of eagles under artificial condi- 
tions and considered other pertinent matters, we are now ready to 


1Inadvertently the second part of this paper (Auk, October, 1932) was 
marked ‘‘ concluded ’’—Ed. 

2 By Western Reserve University, under the superintendence of Mr. H. A. 
Headline, then in charge of construction at the University. 
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follow the history of the young eagle in a state of nature which, 
needless to say, is far better suited to its needs than any conditions 
which we can offer as a substitute. 

In an earlier paper, dealing with the later weeks of life in the 
eyrie, much was said of the eagles’ custom of guarding the nest 
and of reconnoitering it, of seldom being together with their young, 
and of almost never making an empty-footed visit to their eyrie. 
During the first three weeks, while the eaglets are in the natal 
down stage or beginning to pass out of it, all this is changed. One 
or both eagles are likely to be at the nest all day long, whenever 
behavior is free; their chief aim being to keep the young constantly 
in sight. Much of their guarding is then done upon a nest-perch, 
or a part of the nesting-tree immediately over the nest, when such 
is available, and no reconnoitering is then necessary. They come 
to the family abode not only to deliver and dispose of the prey, but 
to inspect, guard, brood or shield from the fickle elements, their 
tender offspring, who at that early stage are quite as sensitive to 
excessive heat and humidity as to extreme cold. 

At the Great Nest four branches, available for perches, arose on 
the east, west and north sides. Many times in former seasons in 
the months of June or July, I had hoped to see the taller east and 
west branches decorated by these eagles, but was never gratified, 
for they kept invariably to the low stub on the north, which served 
as a nest-perch. In April, however, every available branch of the 
nest-tree was in daily use, and after the young had been fed, an old 
eagle would sometimes stand on the nest, even though its mate 
were guarding close by, for half an hour at a time. There is also 
to be noticed the added attraction of food in the eyrie, especially 
during those early weeks, for though an eagle bring nothing at a 
given visit, their larder is apt to be well stocked, and they help 
themselves freely to whatever it contains. I saw no evidence that 
food is ever cached at any other place than the nest. At feeding 
time a selective process in respect to food always goes on, and the 
rejects or larger pieces, more numerous now than at a later stage, 
fall by right to the older mouths. 

In the winter of 1923-24 the eagles were absent from Vermilion 
for about three weeks,—from early to late February, laid their 
eggs, as estimated, from March 9 to 12, and three eaglets were 
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hatched on April 12-15; but owing to the inclemency of the weather 
the tent was not made fast on the tower until the twenty-third 
of the latter month. In twenty-five minutes from the time of 
closing the tent on that day the mother eagle was on the nest-perch. 
At that juncture a large sheepshead could be seen lying on the 
eyrie, and a bloody end showed where its head had been eaten 
away. The eagle had an eye on that fish, and in a few minutes 
she was passing up bits of its flesh to the eaglets, then from eight 
to ten days old. She was shortly joined by her mate, and for a 
quarter of an hour both were engrossed in helping their young as 
well as themselves. 

The eaglets crawl freely about their nest, making free use of their 
down-covered wings, and as they sit with up-stretched necks they 
quickly sense their parents whenever they are near. At this 
early time also begins that flapping of their downy wings, which 
later takes on the semblance of a daily routine of exercise of far 
reaching significance,—a prelude to the acquisition of the power 
of independent flight. The impulse is no doubt instinctive, but 
doubtless also practice makes perfect. As in the domestic chick, 
pecking at objects of all sorts which arrest their gaze is a definitely 
inherited instinct. 

They peck at the prey long before they learn to hold it in a talon, 
and bring their scimitar into effective use. Even when the trick 
has been done at the age of about four weeks the action will bave 
to be repeated many times before it is a permanent acquisition. 
Perhaps this explains why the infantile practice of bill-to-bill 
feeding is continued up to the very end of nest-lfe, as if it were a 
concession to young who are slow to learn, and therefore a factor 
of safety in their up-bringing. 

On one of her frequent visits, the female Eagle brought no food, 
but spent a half hour in rearranging some newly acquired nest- 
material, or stood at attention, watching, but evidently not much 
disturbed by, a tractor that was snorting in an adjacent field. 
Meanwhile, the three eaglets lined up before their parent for 
another meal and, being placed favorably for me to count the 
offerings, I was able to keep an accurate score which, in the 
course of ten minutes, stood as follows: No. 1, 39; No. 2, 8, and 
No. 3, 11, the largest and most responsive bird that was nearest 
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the parent, getting the most, according to a rule which I have 
never known to fail. When the feeding was over, she made the 
customary tour of the eyrie, planting her taloned feet with the 
utmost care, until pausing in this instance at the nest-front. Then 
spreading her legs she took the little brood under her body, even 
helping them to the right places with her bill. Having settled her- 
self to brood, the male would usually take his guarding post on 
the nest-perch, and we would then have a picture of domestic 
aquiline tranquillity that was to be many times repeated during 
the week when I was able to follow closely the course of events. 

Though at this station I was eighty feet away, the sound of the 
Graflex shutter would often send them both off to their high tree- 
perches, but this sort of disturbance, usually many times repeated 
in the course of a day, caused but a slight ripple in their activities, 
and in a few moments both birds would be back at their posts. 
The caution of either one, however, never for long abated, and 
the female in the instance just noted, did not go at once to her 
eaglets, who crawled to her on “all fours.’ When the brooding was 
resumed the young were usually restless and a grayish white head 
was continually popping out from under the maternal coverlet. 

At the time of which I speak a crow had the temerity to settle 
into an adjoining tree, but with her mate standing guard the brood- 
er only turned her head in his direction and ruffled her feathers. 
When at 5.30 p. m., I was preparing to leave the tent and the 
female had been over her young for nearly one and three quarters 
hours, she rose, walked over to the remains of the sheepshead, 
followed by her crawling brood, and the process of feeding was 
resumed. While this was going on the male eagle, who had been 
fishing in the lake, returned with another capture, and at once joined 
his mate in the common feeding task. Time and again, when the 
female had torn off a piece of the flesh, the male would take it from 
her and offer it to an eaglet; or both together would bend low and 
jerk off other bits and give them to the eager nestlings; and once 
I saw the female draw out a piece of the intestine, and hold 
it up to one and another young bird, but to no avail. The male 
then seizing it from her bill, tried his hand, but on meeting with no 
greater success, settled the question by swallowing the tidbit him- 
self. In another moment this act was repeated, but the other way 
around, this time the male having taken the initiative. 
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Towards six o’clock, when this repast was over, the male flew up 
to the nest-perch, and his mate for the third successive time went 
to her brooding, but in doing so raked up with her bill the earth 
and dead grass all about her body, as if in preparation for the 
night. She had been continuously at the nest for over two hours. 

On the morning of the following day, having surprised the female 
eagle at the eyrie, she did not leave their tree, but took a post on 
one of the branches over the nest. This was a good sign as showing 
that she was becoming reconciled to my movements. At a later 
time the male left his tall tree-perch, and landing in a stiff breeze 
on another upright branch over the eyrie held to this swaying 
pinnacle for nearly half an hour before dropping down to the nest; 
or, they would often balance the picture with an eagle on either 
branch. 

Facing the breeze, as was ever their habit, the brooding mother 
would sometimes rise, pick up and swallow a small object, probably 
a stray bit of food, and then settle down more contentedly; or, 
bending low she would arrange the nest-materials more to her 
liking, drawing some objects towards her and pushing others away; 
and once a stick was seized, carried a few steps and dropped. If 
the sun were hot the brooder presented a picture of mild discom- 
fort, when her lower mandible drooped; or, she would rise and 
expel the air from her lungs in a comfortable yawn. 

At this early period, provided always that there was untram- 
melled freedom of action, brooding followed the feeding sessions 
with great regularity, and by both sexes, though more constantly 
by the female. Any sudden shower or weather-change would also 
summon an old eagle to the nest for this purpose. During the 
first fortnight the brooding fever reaches its height, but gradually 
abates after the young are in the second down-stage. Night- 
brooding, as we ascertained, lasted in some seasons from three to 
four weeks, or, in certain cases even longer. As the young increase 
in size the regular brooding shifts into the shielding attitude, when 
the parent, with drooping, half-spread wings, merely stands over 
the young to protect them from excessive heat or humidity, or 
to fend off the rain and hail. At times the brooding mother would 
leave her charges for a few minutes, as if only to stretch her wings, 
and after flying past her guarding mate on his perch she would 
immediately return. 
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One day when the female, having left her mate on his guarding 
perch, came to the nest to brood, I timed the turnings of her head— 
that index of circumspection, which is so marked and useful a 
trait of a bird-of-prey, especially in a human environment. She 
made forty-eight turns to right and left in the course of ten minutes, 
or about five to the minute, but the head was never moved quite 
through 180°. The forward position of head to the wind was 
sometimes maintained for two minutes, when right and left turns 
would follow rapidly, and but seldom was there a tilt to the sky. 
Perhaps this indicates the average degree of watchfulness under 
favorable conditions. These turnings are evidently caused by 
auditory and visual stimuli, and when suspicion is aroused the 
movements are greatly accelerated, but, if the source is not dis- 
covered and the feeling allayed, beating a hasty retreat is in order. 
Should any of the young momentarily stray from the parental 
breast, attention is directed to them until they are again under the 
sheltering wings. 

One day during a high wind, when the nest-tree swayed, the 
tower shuddered, and the tent made sounds that suggested a gale 
at sea, the female eagle crouched low over her young, while her 
mate clung precariously for the space of two hours to what we 
called ‘the broken tree-perch.’ The eaglets kept close to their 
warm haven of refuge and, after having brooded them for one and 
a half hours, the mother went off to join her mate on his broken 
tree perch. Failing to make a landing, she tried the tall perch, 
but, as this was even more difficult, she returned and resumed her 
brooding functions at the nest. Presently the male left the inse- 
curity of his perching tree and departed, as I supposed, in search of 
prey; but in five minutes he was back, and carrying in his talons 
not a fish, but a stick, which was dropped on the eyrie. Again he 
went away to an adjoining field, and swept low over it with talons 
down, as if in search of living prey, but returned empty-footed to 
his unsteady perch. 

Many times I have been impressed by the behavior of the mother 
eagle when rain or hail descended upon her down-clad young. As 
I approached the woods one mid-May morning the female eagle 
was on the nest, and whether because of seeing me or not, she 
presently withdrew to a tree-perch. Then, just as I entered the 
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grove a brisk shower started, and the eagle at once returned to her 
young ones. Frightened at my ascent of the tower, she was off 
again, but as the shower continued, returned, in a few moments 
after I had entered the tent. She stood facing the wind and rain, 
with half-open wings, and afforded good shelter for the month-old 
eaglets huddled beneath her. In a few minutes this shower passed, 
and as the sun broke out she went back to her perching tree and 
spread her drooping wings to dry, in precisely that attitude assumed 
in times of great heat and humidity. Now, a quarter of an hour 
had hardly passed before the clouds again closed in and darkened 
above us; another downpour was under way, and the faithful 
mother sped back to her charges, and there she remained fending 
them with her stalwart body until this final shower was over. 

The male eagle once attracted my particular attention by landing 
on the front of the nest, facing around to my tent, and seemingly 
freezing in his tracks. He hesitated so long as to leave me curious 
to know how long he would maintain this unusual attitude. That 
eagle never once turned his head or lifted a foot for forty-eight 
minutes; and during all that time he seemed completely oblivious 
of his young, who moved about him, even crawling between his 
legs, as if wanting shelter. When his confidence had at last been 
painfully restored, he walked to the far side of the eyrie, planted 
his talons on a fish and proceeded to feed his young. 

As at later stages of nest-life the eagles now entered their eyrie 
with their prey held in either one or both talons, and if it were a 
living and still active fish it was struck and held almost immediately 
after it touched the nest. A small snake, a small fish, or the tail- 
end of a large one, however, are sometimes carried and delivered in 
the bill but, strange to say, I had not noticed this until it was 
revealed in the motion picture film. The following incident! shows 
how adroit the eagle can be in shifting his burden from talon to 
bill while in the air. At Brownhelm Bay a lake-lawyer or eel-pout 
had been thrown out of a fisherman’s net; and, although numerous 
gulls were circling overhead they apparently paid no attention to 
the floating fish, or perhaps they spied a distant enemy who had 
already marked it as his own. At any rate, an on-coming eagle 
seized the fish and bore it aloft, but had risen hardly forty feet 


1 As related to me by Mr. C. J. Ranney, of Lorain, Ohio. 
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when he lowered his head and quickly transferring the fish from 
talon to bill, made off with the prize securely held in his mandibles. 
The eagle, like many other birds, is very ‘handy’ with both bill 
and feet. 

One evening, towards six o’clock, in April, the male eagle came 
to his eyrie and fed the young for half an hour, when he was joined 
by his mate, and both continued for some time, or until a blast of 
dynamite in the neighborhood sent them off in a panic, but the 
female, ever the more constant in parental duty than her mate, 
was back in a short time and continued to dispense the food until 
ready for another session of brooding. 

At least one pair of House Sparrows have been found living in 
the sides of the different nests of the eagle, at which any extended 
observations have been made, and they always requisitioned the 
eyrie for eagles’ down and other feathers, but only very rarely 
were they seen to get any of their food from that quarter. When 
about five weeks old the young eagles would resent the presence of 
the little sparrows, and would rise up and hiss at them when they 
ventured into the nest. A White-bellied Nuthatch, whose presence 
was more than once noticed in the eagles’ tree, came down to the 
nest, hopped along the rampart of sticks and thence to the central 
grass-bed, and snatching up a few crumbs as if they were forbidden 
food, made off in haste. 

So many unexpected visitors came into the eagles’ tree, and into 
the eyrie or about it, that Mr. Shipman and I kept a record of them, 
with the result that in 1929 we had a list of upwards of a dozen 
birds, aside from those already mentioned, including the Balti- 
more Oriole, Scarlet Tanager, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Red- 
headed Woodpecker, and Tufted Titmouse, not to speak of the 
Kingbird, who with the Gnatcatcher was more than a casual 
visitor, for they came neither out of curiosity nor from a desire for 
food. As already suggested they evidently regarded the eagles as 
trespassers upon their preserves, but I have never seen any resent- 
ment shown by the big birds in one case more than in the other. 
I am not certain, however, but that certain feathers, found in the 
ruins of nest No. 5, did not come from one of these bold little fly- 
catchers. One day when the female eagle left her tree-perch a 
Kingbird saw her, and immediately gave chase. As she ascended 
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to five hundred feet or more this persistent heckler followed, but 
when she majestically rose to over a thousand feet, the intrepid 
flycatcher was obliged to acknowledge defeat and to go back to 
mother earth. 

The twenty-ninth of April, the last day I was able to spend on 
the tower in 1924, furnished an excellent illustration of more or 
less codperative aquiline behavior; but to describe the activities 
of that day in full would involve too much repetition. The male 
eagle, after having fed his young for twenty minutes in the course 
of the afternoon, began to dig into the nest from time to time, 
taking mouthfuls of earth and shifting them to other places, as if 
bent on smoothing out the inequalities of their bed, and arranging 
everything to accord with his taste. Occasionally he would pause 
to look over his eaglets who lay stretched before him. For fully 
forty minutes the bird, when not looking about and listening, was 
engaged in this mild form of activity. During all this time the 
female had been resting on her broken tree-perch, when suddenly 
she gave an emphatic chitter. The male’s attention was arrested at 
once, and when in a moment she made straight for the nest, he, 
chittering in turn, hopped up to the nest-perch, thus leaving a 
clear field for his mate. She began at once to rearrange the materi- 
als on the surface of the eyrie to suit her own taste, before a start 
was made in feeding the young, but she had much difficulty in 
getting rid of a spear of grass that had stuck in her mouth or 
throat. Then she, in turn, looked their young over, and snapped 
at the flesh flies which swarmed over the remains of their food. 
After having settled down, she dug into the loam of the nest and 
shovelled it by the mouthful about her on all sides and about the 
eaglets that were resting under her body, pausing only to shake 
out the particles that lodged in her mouth. 

At another time and at another nest, when the eaglets were in 
the second down-stage, and were caught in a sudden rain, the 
mother eagle came hurrying to the nest and quickly gathered the 
sizable youngsters, as well as she could, under her feathers. In a 
few minutes an unusual sound came from the ground below, and 
the old eagle started up and went off in all haste. Upon lifting the 
trap inside the tent I saw at once that the cause of the disturbance 
was a cow that was rubbing her sides against a steel upright of the 
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tower. It is the unusual, whether in sight or sound, which arouses 
the suspicions of the eagle, but had this familiar rural divinity 
been in full view no notice would have been taken of her. There 
were times when the eagles were quite indifferent to sounds made 
by the camera or to any others which came from the tent. A 
single sharp report, which punctuated the silence, was more dis- 
turbing than a succession of similar sounds, and though the eagles 
undoubtedly heard the clicking of the motion picture camera, from 
the first they never seemed to notice it. 

We could drive into the woods with a team of horses without 
putting up the eagles from nest or perch, but they were wary of any 
foot traveler, and when we hoisted up our baggage or stood on 
the tower outside of the blind, they would circle about us for some 
minutes, working their mandibles or hissing out their protests, 
but never came nearer than twenty feet and quieted down as 
soon as we were out of sight. When two observers were working 
and one left the tower, the bird at the nest, as a rule, would leave 
for a tree-perch, but return as soon as he was well out of the woods. 
It only rarely happened that one of us could climb the tower with- 
out causing a noticeable ripple in their domestic affairs, yet in all 
such matters the sensitiveness of these Vermilion eagles, that of 
the male being the most acute, certainly varied from day to day. 
For our purposes clear windy times were always the best. 

I have spoken of the chitter note of the eagles being used as a 
signal in making the shifts in brooding or incubating, or as a note 
of alarm, but it serves other purposes, such as warning or perhaps 
notification, of the initiation or performance of some act, for the 
eagles usually chitter when they leave, or return to a perch or when 
they reconnoiter the nest. In the latter case it is perhaps a warn- 
ing, for they chitter when a trespasser is chased away. 

Notwithstanding the many days and weeks spent with these 
eagles I have only once or twice seen them to good advantage 
when making their famous ear-splitting screams. This once hap- 
pened when I was taking motion pictures of the female on her 
tree-perch, one hundred feet away, and the scream was occasioned, 
I think, by a distant glimpse which she got of her mate, who was 
at that time recreant to his domestic duties. Bending down some- 
what, the head is gradually elevated until, at the climax of the 
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scream, it is directed to the zenith and nearly or quite touches the 
back. I was both surprised and delighted to find that this at- 
titude, which is rarely seen outside of a zoological garden, had 
been accurately reproduced on a beautiful Greek coin of Agrigen- 
tum over two thousand years ago. 

When a yellow perch was one day dropped on the eyrie, and soon 
began to show signs of life by flopping about a little, one of the 
eaglets crawled up to it and pulled at its pectoral fins. This 
stimulated the perch to another struggle, but it was the last. 
While watching this young bird which finally lay down on the 
fish, for it had not yet learned to coédrdinate the action of bill and 
talon, my attention was diverted to the other eaglet. It was shak- 
ing its head, apparently in a hard struggle to get rid of a casting, 
which I think, was disgorged in the grass of the nest. Fresh cast- 
ings, whether of old or young eagles have been but rarely found, 
but in a number of instances they have contained leaves or leafy 
fragments of plants, and one described in a former paper, was 
composed almost wholly of vegetable material. 

Nevertheless, as already indicated, I believe that this vegetable 
matter is eaten incidentally and chiefly by the young or immature 
birds. When at Grand Pelée Island a number of years ago we dis- 
turbed an eagle on the nest, it rose and as it circled a hundred 
feet or more above us let fall from its mouth a small body, light 
in both weight and color, which floated down in the midst of 
dense foliage, and although we were unable to recover it, it bad 
more the appearance of a casting of feathers than of a solid piece 
of food. A casting of one of our young eagles that was reared in 
a cage, the floor of which was bedded with excelsior, is composed 
wholly of that material. 

It was not until 1928 that we began to notice that a large pro- 
portion, certainly one-half or more, of the fish that were brought 
in from Lake Erie, had been taken alive; but such captures had, 
no doubt, been just as numerous in former years. The movements 
of the eagles, particularly when entering the eyrie with prey, were 
often too rapid for the eye to follow, and if the observer were 
manipulating a motion picture camera at the critical moment, 
only that instrument could be trusted to tell the true story. Many 
incidents, similar in all but unimportant details to what follows, 
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have been observed in recent years. The female eagle, coming in 
from the lake, flew up-wind with the quarry held low in her talons, 
circled the nest, and after coming up into the wind again, landed 
a large and lively eel-pout or lake-lawyer on one side of the eyrie. 
The young eagles, probably because of their satiety, made no dem- 
onstration or attempted to approach their parent. Thereupon, 
she dragged the struggling, flopping fish to the front of the nest, 
holding it so securely in one talon that it was unable to elude her 
grasp. Then, standing on it, she tore it with her bill, but the fish’s 
struggles did not abate, and when she had wrenched off another 
piece of its flesh it seemed as tenacious of life as ever. Even after 
a third blow this stubborn fighter did not wholly give in, but 
motion now was confined chiefly to its tail. The eagle now dragged 
her reluctant quarry across the front of the nest to the westerly 
side, but before reaching that point a piece of the flesh was offered 
to the older eaglet, who had shuffled on its shanks part way to her. 
She bent far over to reach its bill, but when neither the first, 
second nor third offerings were taken she swallowed them all her- 
self. The pierced and much abused eel-pout still had plenty of 
action left in its tail, as was evident when it was pulled still farther 
about the nest, and when the eaglets, becoming more active, began 
to take the food with zest. I have never seen the young eagles 
attack their struggling prey; and when a large and brilliantly 
colored goldfish, that had been taken alive, made its appearance, 
the young held aloof, as if they were actually afraid of it. 

After twenty minutes of the sort of action just described, when 
my motion picture film was exhausted, I paused to replace the 
motion camera with the Graflex. The eagle, possibly from the 
silence which followed, at once sensed some cause for alarm, but 
was plainly puzzled. She stood erect and listened, looked around, 
at the tent and at the ground; and for nearly half an hour she 
maintained that alert attitude, but did not stir. The Graflex was 
ready to be set in place, but I did not remove the black cloth from 
the tent-window for fear of causing instant dismay. After three- 
quarters of an hour of this watchful and silent demeanor, she 
lifted a foot, and planting it again on the remains of the eel-pout, 
the, interrupted feeding was resumed. When the eagle’s head was 
down and in con‘act with the fish, I succeeded in mounting the 
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Graflex and removing the focussing cloth without disturbing her. 
Then I noticed, however, that loose threads from the tent-fabric 
were dangling in front of the lens, and their removal at an in- 
opportune moment unfortunately caught the eagle’s eye. Again 
she stood up, looked and listened; and after having spent an hour 
at the nest, she decided that it was best to retire, and went off to 
a tree-perch, a hundred feet away. America’s national bird has 
learned that caution is the price of liberty, and this lesson is 
seldom forgotten. 


13. Summary and Conclusions. 


The following summary is based upon my experience in a some- 
what limited section of the country. I have examined upwards of 
twenty-five nests of this eagle in Ohio, have had daily dealings 
with four different adult and twenty young birds, and have made 
intimate and prolonged studies at three different nests. I have also 
reared two young eagles, and succeeded in hatching three eagles’ 
eggs, and rearing one of these young to the juvenal stage. 

1. The history of the Vermilion eagles covers nearly a century, 
dating from about 1830 or 1835, during which time six nests have 
been successively built and occupied, the oldest and greatest 
(1890-1925), having been destroyed in its thirty-sixth year. Thus 
far this partnership has been self-perpetuating, and at least three 
instances are known in which the bereft bird has found a new mate. 

2. These eagles spend most of the year in the neighborhood of 
their nest, but, since they seek a new feeding ground, if only for 
two or three weeks in mid-winter, they must be regarded as migra- 
tory in this section of the country. 

3. Twice when the male has been killed, the female left the 
region, and was not seen again until after 11-14 weeks, when she 
returned with a new partner. The present female has been mated 
at least four times. 

4. The sexes codperate, as a rule, very fully in all domestic 
matters. In 1929-30, however, this was not true of the male, who 
held aloof from the nest after the first two weeks. 

5. The sexes were often indistinguishable, but the female could 
sometimes be known by her more dependable behavior, or by her 
greater size. The latter distinction was not very apparent unless 
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the two were seen together, and references to sex have sometimes 
been made with misgivings. 

6. The male American or Bald hada. may measure 35 inches, 
spread upwards of 7 feet and weigh upwards of 8 pounds. The 
male killed at Vermilion in October, 1930, after the loss of consider- 
able blood reached oyly the latter weight. The female eaglet, that 
was killed in the crash of its nest, in 1926, had also attained this 
weight at the age of only about one month. The adult female may 
reach 42 inches in length, may spread 8 feet, and weigh upwards of 
12 pounds. Mr. James McGillivray stated in a letter that a 
young eagle that he had reared and tamed, and fed liberally with 
fish, weighed on November 5, when about six months old, 1734 
pounds. 

7. Few realize the lightning-like speed which an eagle can attain 
in flight or in the thrusts of its talons or bill. We found that at a 
distance of thirty-eight feet from the front of the eyrie only the 
most rapid photographic lenses were available for our purpose, and 
that a speed of 1/400 to 1/500 of a second was needed to stop the 
motion of an on-rushing eagle when entering its eyrie with prey. 

8. The eyrie is not only a cradle for eggs and young, but also a 
gymnasium for young eagles, which must master the art of flying 
before they are allowed to leave it. The top of the Great Eyrie 
had an area of nearly fifty square feet, and its weight was four 
hundred times that of one of its fabricators. The eyrie is also the 
young eagle’s flying field for the practice of flight, and its great 
surface-area is probably correlated with this fact. One of our 
young eagles made easily a mile in its first venture from its home, 
and it was soon back again, but only for a brief stay. The eyrie 
is further the rendezvous and home of the parent eagles for most of 
the year. They even come to their eyrie after snow has fallen, and 
bring their prey to it where it can be eaten in peace or shared with 
their semi-independent young. 

9. The nest is built by the coéperative efforts of both sexes, and 
nest No. 5, which was started in ten days after its predecessor had 
crashed, was completed in four days of strenuous labor. It was 
framed with sticks and bedded with straw, dead grass, with some- 
times a little sod and corn-stubble. The first year’s nest is about 
four feet tall and five feet across. The chosen site, when there is 
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ready access to food, is held to by habit, and the nest is added to 
each year until it crashes through its own weight or is borne down 
inastorm. It is accordingly a composite structure, composed of as 
many increments as it has seen years of use. Its form, whether 
cylindrical, bowl-shaped (or broader than tall), or that of an in- 
verted cone, is determined by the angle of spread of the surround- 
ing branches. Nest No. 6 was built around a leading branch eight 
inches in diameter, which was removed without causing any dis- 
turbance to the activities of the old birds. 

10. The disposition to build carries over for several weeks after 
the eaglets are out, and may lead to a renewal of the rampart of 
sticks and the straw-bed, but is later satisfied by the addition of 
single sticks, wisps of straw or sprays of foliage. Finally picking 
up such objects, but only to drop them again, seems to be only a 
symbol of a once strong but dying instinct to build. 

11. Branches of pine and other green vegetation were always 
brought to the Vermilion nests both early and late in the season, 
and leaves were occasionally eaten by both adult and young 
eagles, as proved by their castings, but what significance this may 
have, if any, has not been ascertained. 

12. The eagles at Vermilion tend to choose the oldest and tallest 
trees for their nests, and the present eyrie (nest No. 6) stands at a 
height of 87 feet; but a bowl-shaped nest (now abandoned) at 
Kelley Island, is 6 feet tall by 714 feet broad, and the measured 
distance of its top from the ground is only 4314 feet. A nest near 
Fremont, Ohio, is unusual in having been built in the autumn,— 
late October to early November,—or four months before the usual 
time in this section of the country; and it is placed in a pin oak, 
which is so slender at the top that it would be unsafe for a man to 
climb to it. 

13. Insemination took place in one instance while the nest was 
in process of construction, but behavior indicates that it is not 
limited to that time. 

14. The eggs, 1-4 in number, but most commonly 2, are laid 
from early March to late April. Externally they are dull white, 
but on the inside the shell is light blue. One set of two from 
Florida measured respectively 2.50 x 2.12 and 2.62 x 2.06 inches. 
They are not always or usually laid in daily succession, and judging 
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from the difference in development in unhatched eggs or in the 
size of recently hatched young, the time interval between eggs may 
extend from three to four days, and perhaps longer. 

15. Incubation is by both sexes, the guarding and sitting birds 
changing places according to a rather definite formula; and if left 
for only a few minutes the eggs at one nest were scrupulously 
covered, while at another this was not the case. The normal 
incubation time is approximately 34-35 days. 

16. In three known instances the first bird hatched, coming pre- 
sumably from the first egg laid, was determined as a female. 

17. The enemy most frequently driven off during the period of 
eggs was the crow, and he may forfeit his life for his temerity. 
As an index of this, crow’s feathers have been found in two differ- 
ent nests. At other times the eagles may permit not only the crow, 
but many other birds to trail after them without turning to attack; 
and I have seen an eagle duck its head and eventually change its 
perch, when pestered by the diminutive Blue-gray Gnatcatchers, 
upon whose domains he was doubtless regarded as a trespasser. 

18. Three eagle’s eggs were successfully hatched under hens in 
1931. In the first to hatch on April 9, at 3 p. m., it was eighteen 
hours from the time the shell was pipped to that when the young 
eagle emerged. Meanwhile the eaglet had rotated in its shell, and 
cut a chink half way round the egg. 

19. The young eagle, when still wet with the amniotic fluid, 
appears to be light gray, tined with black over the hinder parts of its 
body; but upon drying off these dark feathers become a smoky 
gray, and the bird is white only on its head, chin and under parts. 
The eaglet sits up, cheeps with vigor, crawls restlessly about on its 
shanks,—now down-covered except for their bare undersides,— 
uses its wings for support, is eager for food, and strikes with vim 
at its mates when they appear as competitors. The dark bill and 
eyes, that open in about four hours, contrast sharply with the al- 
most white head. The upper mandible bears a short, white spur 
or egg-tooth, which, though an embryonic structure, may persist 
for over a month. The down is of two sorts, a thick inner coat of 
feathers plentifully supplied with barbs, and a thin outer layer of 
long hair-like filoplumes, and the arrangement of this down gives 
the head a flattened appearance, but only for a short time. 
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20. This natal down-stage in the first bird hatched lasted about 
three weeks. In four weeks the bird had increased its original 
weight eleven times (85-959 g.), and was in the second, thicker, and 
darker gray, down-stage. At five weeks the young eagle weighed 
1998 grams (4 lbs., 5 oz.), and though still crawling on its shanks, 
could rise to its toes and take a few uncertain steps. In six to 
seven weeks it was in transition to the juvenal dark plumage-stage, 
but with evidence of the persistent natal down chiefly on the head 
and neck, as before. 

21. Pugnacity among the eaglets, referred to above, has been 
noticed from time to time at Vermilion, and in 1928 we lost one 
young bird, when about a month old but much undersized, from 
this cause. One of our young eagles, a male, when thirteen weeks 
old, was also killed by his somewhat larger nest-, and cage-mate, 
probably a female, now living at the Cleveland Zoological Garden 
in Brookside Park. Under natural conditions this quarrelsomeness 
is largely offset by a more friendly disposition and spirit, as mani- 
fested in various forms of play, and after the critical first two or 
three weeks of nest-life the young eagles dwelt together in perfect 
amity. 

22. Of the three towers, one of wood and two of steel, built at 
Vermilion in the course of this study, the last was erected before 
nest No. 6 at a time when the eggs were due to hatch, and although 
this constructive work required upwards of a week, it was done 
without driving the old eagles away or seriously interfering with 
their young. 

23. The polity of the eagles during the first two or three weeks 
of domestic life differs markedly from that which prevails at its 
close. In the earlier period one or both parents are at the nest 
during most of the day, and guarding, feeding and brooding go on 
with little interruption. Many empty-footed visits are then made 
to the nest, and feeding at the family table, which is usually well 
supplied with food, is common with the old birds. 

24. Eighty to ninety per cent of the prey brought to the eyrie, 
during our stay at Vermilion was fish, which might be taken off the 
beach, or captured by immersing at the surface of the lake; and in 
many instances these fish were alive when they reached the nest, 
although they may have travelled from three to four miles in the 
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eagle’s clutches. This regulation diet was varied by domestic 
fowl in relatively small numbers, wild birds, rabbits, muskrats, 
and a few smaller mammals. Fowl were sometimes plucked at the 
eyrie, but more frequently came in, minus both feathers and head. 
The rabbit was always skinned either at the eyrie or before reaching 
it, but small birds were eaten feathers and all. The prey was com- 
monly carried in one or both talons, but a small fish might be held 
in the bill. The eagle is adept in shifting his prey, when not too 
large, from talon to bill, when in the air. This eagle was not known 
to cache any of its prey except on the eyrie, that serves as a common 
dining table. 

25. Feeding the young by the bill-to-bill method, while an old 
eagle stands on the prey and tears off the flesh with its scimitar, 
prevails to some extent up to the very end of nest-life. This may 
be considered as a factor of safety whereby any young bird that is 
slow to learn is insured the getting of a sufficiency of food from day 
to day. We found that the young eagle seemed to instinctively 
recognize the food that lay all about in on the eyrie, as something 
desirable, long before it was able to get any of it through its own 
efforts, for the use of the talon, so essential in holding the prey, 
must be learned by individual experience. Even at the age of five 
or six weeks the neuro-muscular coédrdination involved in such 
actions was often very imperfect. On the other hand, in early life 
it was nearly always the most vigorous and responsive eaglet that 
got the first helpings to the food and the most of it, and later the 
one that seized the prey first had the first chance to satisfy its own 
hunger. Crouching, squealing, and spreading over the food is 
characteristic of the older eaglets, and when this is freely mani- 
fested they have usually learned to effectively hold and tear the 
prey themselves. 

26. In most responses of the young eagles, as in their preening 
operations, in stretching, bristling and spreading in heat, or over 
prey, the patterns of their behavior are indubitably inherited, and 
they follow the adult models with great uniformity. 

27. Nest-life in this eagle lasts from ten to thirteen weeks, and 
the young, as a rule, take the air voluntarily, the moment the art 
of flying has been mastered and sufficient confidence has been 
attained; but during our first season at Vermilion the second and 
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last bird in the nest was starved and tantalized by food shown but 
not delivered at the eyrie until, in desperation, it was forced to 
leave it. 

28. The most striking and interesting characteristics of these 
young eagles, on the score of behavior, are their play with mock- 
prey, and their jumping and flying exercises, the latter culminating 
at the age of about nine or ten weeks in trial flights over the nest 
before they actually leave it. Perhaps the extraordinarily long 
domestic life of the young eagles is correlated with their need of 
mastering the art of flying before leaving their first flying field,— 
the top of their great nest; and perhaps also the size of this practice- 
field, as already indicated, is correlated with the needs of the ju- 
venals in their daily playing, jumping and flight-practices which 
extend over several weeks. 

29. Young eagles, when once on the wing, do not quickly forget 
their old home, about which so many associations have been 
formed for upwards of three months, but return to it frequently, 
and sometimes remain for many hours before again venturing 
forth. During their novitiate they go to and from the lake, trailing 
after their parents, and no doubt hunt and fish with them. For 
two seasons the semi-independent young formed the habit of using 
the railing atop of our tower for a perch, after the tent had been 
taken down; and when they were out of the nest but a few hours 
they rose freely to great heights and made long flights to all points 
in the neighborhood. Yet, habit still held them to the vicinity of 
the old home-tree, and as late as September we have seen the 
mother eagle take a fish from the lake, and followed by her one 
surviving offspring of that season, carry it to the eyrie, where no 
doubt it was shared between them. We have found the young 
Vermilion eagles remaining under the tutelage of their parents and 
in the neighborhood of their nest until late in October. I have 
never seen them driven away from the parental hunting grounds, 
perhaps for the lack of opportunity to follow their concerted move- 
ments in late autumn, but it is a fact that no young eagles have 
ever been known to return and nest in the immediate region sur- 
rounding their first home. 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECTING TRIP OF M. ABBOTT 
FRAZAR IN SONORA AND CHIHUAHUA FOR 
WILLIAM BREWSTER. 


BY LUDLOW GRISCOM. 


Ir nas long been known that Frazar made an important collec- 
tion of birds for Mr. William Brewster in 1888 in Sonora and 
Chihuahua. Most unfortunately this collection was never re- 
ported upon as a whole. Mr. Brewster described a considerable 
number of novelties, but shortly thereafter seemed to lose interest 
in Mexican birds, and returned once more to his North American 
studies. No itinerary of the expedition was ever published, and 
the type localities of many of the novelties cannot be found on any 
map. 

Recently Mr. Adriaan J. van Rossem, with the assistance of 
other Pacific coast collectors, has made an extensive survey in 
Sonora, and in the preparation of a final report, he naturally 
wanted to know exactly where some of these localities were. He 
tells me that since Frazar’s day the boundary between Sonora and 
Chihuahua has in places been moved some miles east of its former 
position, and that consequently some localities formerly in Chi- 
huahua might now be in Sonora. 

The only possible way of settling this question was, as van 
Rossem suggested in litt., to refer to any existing notes or diaries 
left by Frazar, on the chance that they might furnish some clue. 
It so happens that Frazar wrote Brewster with considerable regu- 
larity; these letters were preserved and were bequeathed by the 
latter to the Museum of Comparative Zoology. Dr. Barbour, the 
director, has suggested that I put the itinerary on record, especially 
as digging it out proved quite difficult. Frazar had an old-fashioned 
and very flowing angular hand. The letters were written on bills 
of lading, leaves torn from account books, or other scraps of paper, 
and not only did he use both sides for economy, but having filled 
a page in one direction, he would write completely across it at 
right angles. One letter would be written on three different sizes 
of paper, and the lapse of time had sometimes served to separate 
these installments widely in the pile of his correspondence. 
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In the matter that follows it will be understood that all state- 
ments are the equivalent of quotations from Frazar’s letters. Com- 
ments by me are in brackets. 

Guaymas. Jan. 17, 1888. Arrived here this morning [from 
Lower California]. [Specimens in Brewster Coll. catalogued as 
collected Jan. 13-17 consequently wrongly dated.] I have your 
letter of Dec. 6, and in it you tell me to get at once to the Chi. 
[= Chihuahua] Mts. [It later transpires that this was because 
Godman had sent W. B. Richardson to this region, and Brewster 
hoped to get Frazar in first. As a matter of fact Richardson got 
in 2 months ahead of Frazar, and the former has himself told me 
that his special instructions from Godman were to find the Imperial 
Ivory-billed Woodpecker and the Long-eared Trogon, and he was 
provided with colored sketches of these two birds. He was entirely 
successful, but Frazar’s general collection was much better and 
larger, and made at the height of the breeding season.] I shall 
probably go to Alamos by mule. Alamos is in the dry, barren 
country at an elevation of 1800 ft. 

Guaymas. Jan. 26, 1888. The steamer will leave tomorrow 
and in three days hope tobe in Alamos . . . I shall probably 
stop in Alamos until March Ist . . . from there I expect to 
start towards Pinos Altos, but will aim to stop in the oak level if 
I can find a suitable place for about two months or about that, for 
I doubt if many birds will have arrived at Pinos Altos before late 
in May, and this will I expect be the best side of the range for “oak 
level” birds, and then as most of the year anyway will be spent 
among the pines, I don’t see any special advantage in rushing 
there at once, undoubtedly at present there is snow there. Pinos 
Altos is but 6 miles from Jesus Mary [= Jesus Maria of labels and 
published records] and is an Eng [lish] camp whereas the latter is 
Mex., so I shall make for the former, and besides I have a letter to 
the bookkeeper at the mines there. [In general this plan was ad- 
hered to, and we now see why Richardson arrived in the mountains 
first, coming in on the newly-built Mexican Central Railroad. 
Frazar’s judgment, ornithologically, was, however, entirely correct.] 

Alamos. Feb. 5, 1888. At last I am located and at work again. 
I am not in the town but three miles down the arroyo at a large 
hacienda called “Mercedes,” but I suppose you will label all the 
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birds from here as taken at Alamos. The country about here is dry 
but more brushy than in Lower Cal., and in the arroyo bottom 
there are small spots of heavy growth. [The letter continues to 
expatiate on the primitive conditions in the mountains ahead, and 
advises Mr. Brewster to abandon his idea of going to Chihuahua 
City and joining Frazar in the mountains in June.] I am rather 
thinking now of taking this route 
*Pinos Altos 
*Alamos 
*Mines, 
*Chinipas, 
*Wasiparis, and 

*Batopillas, *Yoquibo and 
and it would not get me to Pinos Altos until August. I have 
recently been offered the chance to stay at the place I have marked 
the mines, which is three days from here and is among the pines. 
I thought I might spend April there, then May at Chinipas which 
is down on the oak level . . . Then June at Wasiparis which 
is way up among the pines again, then Batopillas is way down on 
the low oak level again, and then from there to Yoquibo, which is 
on the main plateau of the range and at an elevation of 7425, but 
right close by is the highest peak of the range something over 
11,000 ft. high, then to Pinos Altos which is 7900 ft. up. Although 
the mines and Wasiparis are not on the main plateau, still they are 
about as high. [The letter then continues to say that he would 
prefer to go straight from Chinipas to Pinos Altos, but he does not 
know if this is possible.] 

[There are two Alamos in Sonora, one in the north central part 
of the State, and the present one, which is in extreme southern 
Sonora on the northern headwaters of the Rio Fuerte. Chinipas 
is shown on the current New World Atlas map of Mexico, as is 
Batopillas and Pinos Altos. Chinipas is almost due northeast of 
Alamos, and is well over the Chihuahua boundary. It will be 
noted that the relative positions of the other two localities on the 
map do not agree with Frazar’s sketch. | 

Rancho Mercedes, Alamos. April 3, 1888. I have finished my 
collecting here, made my arrangements, and leave tomorrow for 
the mine of “Abundancia” in the “Durazno District,’ 21 miles 
this side [= northeast] of Alamos. 
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Mina Abundancia, Chihuahua. April 15, 1888. I have been 
here at work a week . . . I am high in the oak level and at 
the beginning of the pine, and am just inside the Chihuahua line 
on the direct road to Jesus Mary, in fact the state line is less than 
200 yds. back of the house. I intend to stay here for two weeks 
longer then I shall go down to the hacienda [= San Rafael] which 
is 2000 ft. lower down in a well watered arroyo. [It follows that 
this collecting point is now in Sonora, without the slightest doubt, 
and the collecting around the Hacienda de San Rafael was probably 
in what is now Sonora also.] 

Hacienda de San Rafael. May 22, 1888. I have finished my 
collecting here and tomorrow leave for Chinipas to remain two 
weeks when I shall return here and start at once for Pinos Altos. 

[A letter from Chinipas May 23 shows that it was a day’s ride 
from the Hacienda de San Rafael. Frazar is much disappointed 
and says the country is no good, just like Alamos, but the river has 
no woods along the banks. He proposes to leave the earliest 
possible moment.] 

Pinos Altos. June 10, 1888. I arrived here a week ago yesterday 

I left Chinipas in disgust the day after I last wrote you 
[= May 24], and started from the Hacienda de San Rafael the 
second day following. It was a very tiresome trip you may be sure, 
taking 8 days, 6 of which I passed entirely on foot, the mules 
getting tired . . . Iam thinking of going to Jesus Mary which 
is 6 hours ride from here at a somewhat lower elevation. I may 
stay there until late in August, and then go to Yoquibo which is a 
day’s ride from here in the opposite direction from J. M. and is 
considerably higher than here. [This letter shows that the location 
of various places was erroneous on the sketch map in the Alamos 
letter of Feb. 5, especially as regards Yoquibo. It also shows that 
he went straight across country from Chinipas to Pinos Altos. 
Actually Chinipas is about north by northeast of Alamos, Batopil- 
las is about northeast of Chinipas, and Pinos Altos is just west of 
north of Batopillas. Recalling that Yoquibo is now only a day’s 
ride from Pinos Altos, it must be approximately southeast, and 
consequently Jesus Mary would be west or northwest of Pinos 
Altos.] 

Pinos Altos. July 15, 1888. Tomorrow I am off for Bravo. 
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Jesus Maria. Aug. 26, 1888. I was four weeks at Bravo, the 
fauna there was very near that at Abundancia. I lost just a week 
in changing to here, and have had one week in the field. 

Here we are not over 7000 ft. [There is no clue as to just where 
Bravo is in Frazar’s correspondence, but as he was collecting birds 
there on July 18, it was at most a day’s ride from Pinos Altos.] 

Frazar now changed his mind and plans with increasing fre- 
quency and was obviously getting sick of the mountains and col- 
lecting generally. He resigned in a letter of July 4, serving notice 
that he would stop collecting at the end of his year’s contract. 
In subsequent letters, however, he would write of plans after the 
Chihuahua trip was concluded. He left Jesus Maria Sept. 15, 
and went straight through to Chihuahua City, arriving on Sept. 
26, though he admits that he erred in thinking that various places 
he passed through were unsuitable. By the middle of October he 
was more cheerful, and on the 18th wrote that he had changed his 
mind and would consider collecting another 6 months, if they 
could agree on a proposition. A week later he wrote he would 
stay in Mexico whether he worked for Mr. Brewster or not, and 
ordered a long list of supplies. In the meantime Mr. Brewster 
wrote that having received his resignation with great surprise, he 
had made other arrangements for next year, and had given up 
Mexico. On Nov. 2 Frazar wired, countermanding the supplies 
and on the 15th wrote saying that he had heard from his mother, 
and that he supposed he must return home in December as he had 
“all along intended.” Frazar accordingly left Chihuahua on Dec. 
20, 1888, after collecting in the immediate vicinity for two and a 
half months, and his Mexican expedition was over. 

Museum)Comp. Zool., 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS. 
BY ALLAN BROOKS. 


A LonG cherished scheme of the writer’s to visit the lower Rio 
Grande was put into execution during the winter of 1927-28, when 
a stay of a little over two months, from December 28 to March 1, 
was made at Brownsville with trips to Point Isabel on the coast 
and to several points on the river below the town. 

The accounts of this region by many naturalists who have 
visited it, commencing with the narratives of Sennett’s expedi- 
tions in 1877 and 1878 had given the present writer a very erroneous 
conception of the physical characters of the district. A tropical 
region was expected with at least some stretches of heavy timber. 
Instead a typical thorny scrub country was encountered, mes- 
quite, ebony, huisache and other thorny leguminous trees were the 
rule with scattering ashes and hackberries, none of which were 
much more than big bushes. The largest trees were imported ones, 
palms and willows, the native palm being a comparatively low 
tree and confined to one or two localities. 

Two important changes have taken place since the visits of 
Sennett and Dresser. First, there is much more water, the irriga- 
tion schemes have resulted in the filling with water of most of the 
dry channels which had grown up to large mesquites, the latter 
are still standing but have been killed in such situations and 
resacas formed which wind through the bush for miles. Second, 
the wide coastal prairie belt has been greatly encroached upon by 
advancing mesquites; according to the late R. D. Camp, who had 
resided at Brownsville for over twenty years, the tree line had 
advanced over five miles in many places during his residence, and 
it still continues to advance. This change will not benefit the many 
species of birds which now find a home on these wide plains. The 
first named change however, provides suitable retreats for ducks, 
herons, waders and rails where formerly there was heavy brush 
with only a few water-filled resacas. These winding sloughs are 
all full of fish, and cormorants and many species of herons and 
ibises are probably more plentiful than they were fifty years ago. 
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The small Texas Kingfisher has certainly increased for the same 
reason. 

The scarcity of small birds in general was a disappointment; 
in the city and its environs these were fairly plentiful but the 
further one left the city behind the scarcer the birds seemed to be. 

Hawks were plentiful, especially Marsh Hawks which found 
ideal hunting conditions along the resacas, one of the latter within 
the city limits was vocal with various notes of several rails when 
first visited in early January. One of these notes was new to me, 
a loud clear baying like a beagle hound; the owner of this voice was 
never detected and within two weeks this marsh was silent and the 
Marsh Hawks and Harris’ Hawks which hunted it were pursuing 
blackbirds and herons. Even the remains of a Pauraque were 
found with a Marsh Hawk rising from them. 

The finest display of hawks however, was encountered one sunny 
afternoon on the open prairie near Point Isabel. A prairie fire was 
in progress and hovering in front of the advancing belt of flames 
were about fifty hawks of five species together with a number of 
Turkey Buzzards, and coyotes also were in waiting. The attrac- 
tion was the number of cotton rats (Sigomodon) and large locusts 
that were fleeing in front of the flames while the carcases of large 
snakes and cotton rats were conspicuous on the blackened ground 
in their wake. 

Unfortunately my field work was curtailed by the amount of 
other work I had undertaken to finish in a given time, less than 
half my time being devoted to collecting. 

The late Mr. R. D. Camp who has for so long been identified 
with this region was more than kind in his efforts to see that I got 
what I wanted. To Mr. Wm. J. Tucker, Game Commissioner, I 
must also express my gratitude for the ample permit to collect and 
for assistance from his game wardens in the field. 

The following notes should be read in conjunction with the 
excellent list of the birds of the Brownsville region by Ludlow 
Griscom and Maunsell Crosby in “The Auk’ Vol. XLII Nos. 3 and 
4, and Vol. XLIII, No. 1. 

Additions to this list are marked with an asterisk. 


Colymbus dominicus brachypterus. Mexican Grese.—This little 
grebe was common throughout the winter, not ‘‘rare or casual.’”’ The iris 


is bright yellow. 
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*Phalacrocorax auritus floridanus. Fiorma Cormorant.—A flock 
of about thirty seen at a resaca very close to Brownsville on January 
7, one of these was in the fullest nuptial dress with a regular mane of 
white feathers and the gular pouch orange yellow. Mexican Cormorants 
were nearby for comparison. 

Anhinga anhinga. Water Turkey.—Common throughout the 
winter. 

Butorides virescens virescens. EasterN GREEN HeEron.—Fairly 
common throughout the winter. 

Nyctanassa violacea violacea. YELLOW-cROWNED Heron.—A large 
colony near the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

*Branta canadensis subsp. The very small goose, to which Taverner 
proposes to restrict the name hutchinsii, proves to be a winter resident 
in the region. Aspecimen taken at El Sauz was purchased from R. D. Camp 
who informed me that the main wintering ground was some forty miles 
south of Brownsville. The specimen agrees with the series in the National 
Museum of Canada in every way, a very diminutive goose the size of minima 
but pale in coloration, the bill still smaller than that species but the tarsus 
and toes with the portions (comparative) of the bird that has so long been 
called hutchinsit. To the writer this tiny goose represents a very distinct 
species. 

Anas rubripes rubripes. Rerp-LeGcep Ducx.—Very red legged 
Black Ducks were twice seen in flocks of Pintails, they certainly were not 
Mottled Ducks. Camp knew the bird well and looked upon it as a regular 
winter visitor. 

Buteo lineatus texanus. Txrxas REep-sHOULDERED Hawx.—I found 
this hawk not uncommon and collected two specimens. 

Buteo albicaudatus hypospodius. Srennerr’s WHITE-TAILED Hawk. 
—This Buteo is not generally credited with a large variation in color but 
when more specimens are collected a wide variation will be proved to exist. 

Adult specimens were handled that presented a range from a dark brown 
bird with a narrow white stripe on the breast widening to the white ventral 
region, to a very pale individual with pale ashy upper parts and the whole 
lower surface from chin to lower tail coverts pure white. Young birds all 
seemed to be of the almost uniform brown type. 

Urubitinga anthracina anthracina. Mexican Biack Hawx.—A 
bird of the year in an advanced state of decomposition was picked up on 
the beach near Point Isabel, January 9; an adult was taken and another 
seen on the Rio Grande about 15 miles below Brownsville January 27. 
In flight this hawk presents an exceptionally broad wing with a small 
clear-cut splash of white at the base of the primaries below. 

Falco fusco-caerulescens septentrionalis. ApLomapo FaLcon.— 
This graceful falcon is not much in evidence until a prairie fire is started on 
the wide coastal plain, when they quickly arrive, sweeping gracefully 
backwards and forwards in front of the advancing flames and deftly cap- 
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turing the large green locusts that are driven to flight. These are eaten on 
the wing, the falcon rising in the air as it picks its prey to pieces, returning 
to the lower level to resume its hunting as each capture is disposed of. 

*Rallus longirostris subsp. Raiu.—A few miles south of 
Point Isabel the shore is fringed with patches of small mangroves in thick- 
ets. Here Clapper Rails were found and they are probably resident there. 
The thick-set mangroves and sticky mud made collecting them difficult 
and only three were secured (January 9 and February 1). These are 
small, dark-colored Clapper Rails very like, if not identical with, scotti 
from western Florida, they measure as follows: 

o wing 142.5, culmen 61, tarsus 49, mid-toe 43 

re) “ 131.5, rT 55, “ 44, “kb 39 

The third specimen is in the American Museum of Natural History, 
Sanford Collection. 

*Rallus limicola limicola. Virern1a unmistakable hoarse 
quacking of a Virginia Rail was heard at a resaca within the city limits 
of Brownsville several times in January and the remains of one eaten 
by a Marsh Hawk were seen at another resaca a little later. 

Tringa solitaria solitaria. Eastern SANpDPIPER.—One 
specimen taken January 23, unquestionably the Eastern form, and three 
others seen in January and February, place it as a regular winter resident. 

Rynchops nigra. Buiack Sximmer.—Common at Point Isabel 
throughout the winter and twice seen inland above Brownsville on the 
Rio Grande. 

Corvus cryptoleucus. Wuuirre-NeckKep Raven.—Until January 23 
these ravens were scarce and confined to the sea-coast. On that date about 
200 came in from the south and hundreds arrived on the following days 
until the species was common everywhere, even on the streets of Browns- 
ville where they were very tame. The numbers of horses and mules that 
had died through the winter were not touched, not even the eyes were 
picked out nor did the Black and Turkey Vultures seem able to break into 
a carcass. All these carcases were eaten by coleoptera in a comparatively 
short time. No ravens were seen feeding on carrion at any time. 

Passerherbulus maritimus subsp. Sea-sipe Sparrow.—Six Sea- 
side Sparrows were collected among the mangroves on the sea-coast a few 
miles south of Point Isabel where they appeared to be resident, the shore 
being suitable, with salicornia and other growth. 

Griscom ard Crosby list specimens collected by Armstrong at this place 
as sennetti but my birds do not agree with Ridgway’s description of this 
subspecies. They are very green looking on the back and have an absence 
of buff areas. Dr. Wetmore considers them a new race. 

Aimophila cassini. Cassin’s Sparrow.—This sparrow should be re- 
garded as a permanent resident: first taken by me January 12 but seen 
in numbers previously. I found it to be the tenderest of all the pas- 
serine birds I have ever handled, with an extremely delicate skin, losing its 
feathers almost at a touch. 
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Pyrrhuloxia sinuata texana. Texas very 
small proportion of adult males of this grosbeak is very noticeable. At 
least six dull-colored birds to every pink one is the ratio. 

Sporophila morelleti sharpei. SuHarpr’s SEEDEATER.—This tiny 
sparrow was common throughout the winter; no black-colored males were 
taken nor are there any in a small colllection I have of Rio Grande birds 
taken by the early collectors, Sennett, Armstrong, and Abbott Frazar. 


i 
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THE FIFTIETH STATED MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION, 
OCTOBER 17-20, 1932. 


BY T. S. PALMER. 


IN response to the cordial invitations of the Deputy Minister of 
Colonization, Game and Fisheries, and of the Provancher Society 
of Natural History, the American Ornithologists’ Union held its 
fiftieth Stated Meeting in the historic city of Quebec. This was 
the second meeting in Canada and was unique in the history of 
the Union. The headquarters were at the Chateau Frontenac and 
the public sessions were held in La Salle des Promotions of Laval 
University. The program was printed in both French and English 
and at one of the sessions all of the papers and the discussions were 
in French. In accordance with the custom of the University, the 
members of the Council were received by the Rector of the Uni- 
versity and occupied seats on the platform during the opening 
exercises when addresses of welcome were given first in French and 
then in English. 

Business Sessions: The meetings on Monday included two sessions 
of the Council at 10 A.M. and 2 P.M., a meeting of the Fellows at 
4 P.M., and a meeting of the Fellows and Members at 8 P.M. 
At the meeting of the Fellows, Hoyes Lloyd of Ottawa, Canada, 
was elected a Fellow. A proposed amendment of the By-laws 
increasing the number of Members which may be elected at any 
meeting from five to ten was adopted and referred to the Union. 
This amendment will lie over for final action at the meeting in 
1933. 

At the business meeting 36 Fellows and Members were present. 
The Report of the Secretary showed a total membership of 2036. 
The Treasurer reported total receipts of $13,058.82 and dis- 
bursements of $11,433.21 with a balance of $1,625.61 on September 
15, 1932. The Report of the Investment Trustees showed the 
present condition of the permanent funds of the Union. 

Five Members were elected, and, on recommendation of the 
Council, eight Corresponding Fellows and 119 Associates were also 
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elected. Election of officers resulted as follows: J. H. Fleming of 
Toronto, President, Dr. Herbert Friedmann, Vice President, and 
Dr. A. A. Allen to fill a vacancy in the Council. Other officers of 
1931 were re-elected for the ensuing year. 

The principal business included appropriations for the publi- 
cation of the ‘Ten Year Index of The Auk’ for 1921-30, and the 
preparation of a Memorial Volume to show the progress in Ameri- 
can Ornithology since the organization of the Union. This 
volume will probably include about 200 pages and it is hoped will 
be ready for distribution at the next meeting. Provision also was 
made for assistance in the publication of the chapter on “Aves” in 
the annual volume of the ‘Zoological Record.’ 

Resolutions were adopted expressing the thanks of the Union to 
the Local Committee, the Rector of Laval University, the Mayor 
of Quebec, the Minister of Colonization, Game and Fisheries, the 
management of the Frontenac Hotel, the Cap Tourmente Hunting 
and Fishing Club and Dr. G. Langelier of Cap Rouge, for various 
courtesies extended to the Union during the meeting. A resolution 
in regard to the poisoning of birds and mammals was also adopted 
and will be found in the Report of the Committee on Bird Pro- 
tection. 

Public Meetings: The public meetings opened on Tuesday with 
addresses of welcome by the Rector of Laval University, the Mayor 
of Quebec and the President of the Provancher Society of Natural 
History, and responses by the President of the Union, Dr. Harrison 
F. Lewis of Ottawa and the Secretary. 

The program, including fifty-five papers, covered a wide variety 
of subjects and was characterized by fewer motion pictures than 
usual and more than the average number of detailed life history 
studies. The outstanding contribution, as at the last meeting, 
was Brand’s ‘Sounds as an Aid in Bird Study’ illustrated with 
moving pictures and slides and reproduction of bird notes on 
the phonograph. Great progress over the results of last year 
was shown in the clearness of the notes and in blotting out dis- 
cordant sounds which distract the attention of the listener. Im- 
provements in outdoor recording, the method of editing film and 
the processes of making bird sound records were briefly explained. 
This paper was followed by Kellogg’s ‘Drumming of the Ruffed 
Grouse’ also illustrated with motion pictures and phonograph. 
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In response to a request of a number of members the first session 
was devoted entirely to technical papers and double sessions 
were omitted except on Wednesday afternoon when the French 
session was held simultaneously with the regular meeting. The 
opening paper was entitled ‘How shall a State List be Made Up’, 
by Joseph Grinnell, who mentioned eight categories of birds from 
fossil to escaped and domesticated species. He discussed the 
principles upon which these categories are based and suggested 
that any of them may be included or excluded. Peters pre- 
sented an important paper on ‘Verification of References’ em- 
phasizing the necessity for careful attention to accuracy in checking 
with original sources of citations in synonomy or in other references. 
Austin’s ‘Microscopic Evidence of Lethal Trauma in Birds’ 
brought out the interesting fact that birds which apparently die 
in the hand from fright, as sometimes happens in banding work, 
really die from internal injuries—in most cases from minute 
cerebral or cerebellar hemorrhages. Kendeigh’s ‘Temperature as 
a Factor in Migration,’ based on experimental studies of Passerine 
birds at the Baldwin Bird Research Laboratory, showed that 
resistance to low temperatures is possible only when the bird is 
abundantly supplied with food. Metabolism is so rapid in some 
small birds that in northern regions they are unable to build up 
sufficient food reserves during the short winter days to carry 
them through the long nights. Temperature, relative length of 
day and night, snow, food supply, and metabolism are all involved 
in regulating migration. 

The afternoon session was occupied with papers of more general 
interest dealing chiefly with life history observations. One of the 
most interesting was Christy’s ‘Topsell’s Fowles of Heaven’ pre- 
sented, in the absence of the author, by George M. Sutton. Edward 
Topsell an English clergyman chiefly known as the author of the 
‘Historie of Four Footed Beastes,’ 1607, and the ‘Historie of Ser- 
pents,’ 1608, evidently intended to publish a third work on birds. 
His unpublished manuscript, illustrated with water color sketches, 
now in the Huntington Library in California, lists seventeen Ameri- 
can birds, sixteen of them from Virginia. All bear Indian names 
and all are readily recognizable. They include the Thrasher, 
Bluebird, Flicker, Blue Jay, Red-winged Blackbird, Towhee and 
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Sandhill Crane. The manuscript dates from 1613 or 1614, six 
or seven years after the founding of Jamestown, and so far as 
known is the earliest list of American birds. 

At a special session at the Chateau Frontenac on Tuesday even- 
ing memorial addresses on the life and work of Charles Wallace 
Richmond, Outram Bangs, and Robert Ridgway were presented 
by Witmer Stone, J. L. Peters and H. C. Oberholser, respectively. 
At the close of this program the members adjourned to the main 
ball room where a large audience had already assembled and were 
entertained by three reels of excellent motion pictures taken by 
A. M. Bailey, illustrating the ‘ Birds of the Western Prairies.’ 

As might naturally be expected a considerable proportion of 
the papers on the program dealt with Canadian birds. These 
comprised intimate studies of the life history of single species, 
accounts of breeding colonies, and general descriptions of the 
bird life of special regions. Lewis’ ‘Remarks on the European 
Cormorant’ recorded the growth of a colony of these birds on 
Lake Island on the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Ter- 
rill’s ‘Habits of Sora and Virginia Rails,’ Napier Smith’s ‘Home 
Life of the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher and of the Starling,’ and Mous- 
ley’s ‘Study of the Home Life of the Northern Crested Flycatcher’ 
dealt with detailed studies of individual species, while White 
and Lewis’ ‘Greater Snow Goose in the Province of Quebec’ was 
an account of the habits of the bird during its stop on the St. 
Lawrence and brought out points of interest to be observed during 
the excursion of the members to Cap Tourmente. Gross’ ‘ Birds 
of Kent Island in the Bay of Fundy,’ Meredith’s ‘Provancher 
Society’s Bird Sanctuary’ and Napier Smith’s ‘Birds of Basque 
and Razades Islands,’ described protected breeding colonies of 
water birds. Sutton summarized his ‘First Impressions of some 
Saskatchewan Birds’ and Wynne-Edwards gave an account of 
the birds at ‘Mount Albert and the Ste. Anne Valley’ with special 
reference to the American Pipit and Horned Lark, both of which 
were found nesting. 

The French session which was held in the Medical Building on 
Wednesday afternoon was also devoted chiefly to Canadian birds. 
The outstanding paper was Dr. Déry’s summary of the notes on 
birds observed by explorers and others in the Province of Quebec 
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from the days of Jacques Cartier, 1534, who described Bird Rock, 
and the accounts of Sagard, 1636, Pere Boucher, 1662, Lahontan, 
1705, and others. At this session Dr. Chapin presided, introduced 
the speakers and led the discussion, closing the program with an 
account partly in French and partly in English of his observations 
of the life history of an African Hornbill (Bycanistes) observed in 
the Belgian Congo. 

Among other interesting life history studies were Van Tyne’s 
‘Discovery of the Nest and Eggs of Vermivora crissalis’ in the 
Chisos Mountains, Texas, in May, 1932, by a party from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Westover’s short motion picture film de- 
monstrated that the flight of the Chimney Swift is accomplished 
by synchronous instead of alternate beats of the wings as some 
had supposed. Pettingill in discussing the question ‘Does the 
Male Woodcock take part in Nesting Activities?’ concluded that 
the male apparently takes no part. He also presented an inter- 
esting account of the nesting of the Common Puffin on Machias 
Seal Island, on the coast of Maine, the principal breeding colony 
of this bird south of the Canadian border. An equally interesting 
paper was Johnson’s illustrated account of the ‘Development of 
the Young of the Atlantic Murre.’ 

Chapman’s ‘Courtship of Gould’s Manakin’ (see ‘Natural 
History,’ Nov., 1932, pp. 470-480) and Chapin’s ‘Haunts and 
Habits of the African Wood Swallow’ (Pseudochelidon) demon- 
strated that detailed life studies of exotic birds are fully as in- 
teresting as those of native species. In the case of Pseudochelidon, 
until recently one of the rarest birds in museum collections in this 
country, Chapin found a large colony breeding in February, 1931, 
on a sandbar in the Congo River near Lukolela. This bird which 
lays its eggs in a tunnel like that of the Bank Swallow, is migratory, 
but its range after the breeding season apparently is unknown, 
although its distribution is restricted to the equatorial belt from 
the Gaboon to Basoko on the upper Congo. As indicated by its 
name, this bird although it has the habits of a swallow is not a true 
swallow but a representative of the family Artamidae. Swarth’s 
‘Galapagos Avifauna Today’ gave the impressions of a visiting 
ornithologist as to the outstanding features of the bird life of this 
historic group of islands. 
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Of quite a different character but one of the most interesting 
contributions on the program, was Murphy’s account of ‘The 
Rothschild Collection of Birds’ and its transfer to the American 
Museum of Natural History (see ‘The Auk,’ 1932, p. 395 and 
‘Moving a Museum, in ‘Natural History,’ Nov., 1932, pp. 497-511). 

Several conservation papers proved of special interest and 
brought out considerable discussion. Austin’s ‘Source of Supply 
of New England Waterfowl’ showed, by banding records, that 
most of the Black Ducks and Canada Geese come from New- 
foundland and northern Canada east of Hudson Bay. Lincoln’s 
‘State Distribution of Ducks’ dealt with a wider field and 
gave an important summary of returns from banding records. 
Trautman’s ‘Measurements, Weights and Present Abundance of 
Ohio Bobwhites’ was the result of a careful study of the present 
condition of the bird and showed that no evidence is available 
to prove the contention that these quail are deteriorating through 
inbreeding. Eaton’s ‘Summary of Fifty Years’ Observation of 
Hawks and Owls’ and Baldwin’s ‘Protect Hawks and Owls’ (see 
Ohio Journ. Sci., XXXII, pp. 403-424, 1932), brought out an 
interesting discussion as to ways and means of protecting these 
much persecuted birds. 

Exhibits: The exhibits were extensive, varied, and well ar- 
ranged in a long room on the floor below the lobby of the Chateau 
Frontenac. The principal feature was a display of about 150 
photographs, 40 water colors, 20 oils, several gum prints and 
colored photographs, arranged under the direction of a represent- 
ative of the School of Fine Arts and accompanied by a well-printed 
catalogue. The following twelve exhibitors showed some of their 
recent work in photography: 


Toshio Asaeda Joseph André Paquette 
Kenneth Gordon Wright McEwen Pierce 
Miss Elizabeth Winchester Kingsbury Napier Smith 

William Henry Mousley Harry Schelwaldt Swarth 
William Alfred Paff Percy Algernon Taverner 
Ralph Simon Palmer Lewis McIver Terrill 


The exhibitors of water colors, oil paintings, and prints were as 
follows: 
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Richard Evett Bishop Warwick James Low 
Courtenay Brandreth George Edward Lodge 
Walter John Breckenridge Olaus Johan Murie 
Allan Cyril Brooks Karl Plath 

Charles Livingston Bull (1874-1932) Earl Lincoln Poole 
John Templeman Coolidge, Jr. Angus H. Shortt 
William Oberlin Dawson Joel Stolper 

Robert Bruce Horsfall George Miksch Sutton 
Francis Lee Jaques Horatio Walker 


A special series of original paintings from the Emma Shearer 
Wood Library of Ornithology, loaned by McGill University, 
included a picture of storks painted by Lady Elizabeth Gwillim 
between 1800 and 1807, several eighteenth century paintings by 
Eleazar Albin, Charles Collins, George Edwards, Peter Paillou, 
and M. de Rabié, and a picture constructed entirely of feathers 
(one of a series of eighty) made by Dionisio Minaggio about 1618. 

There was also an historical exhibit of some 20 items comprising 
a series of documents and pamphlets loaned by President Fleming, 
illustrating the close connection between the A. O. U. and the 
naturalists of Quebec; LeMoine’s ‘Table of the Birds of Canada,’ 
loaned by Ruthven Deane; and a copy of MacGillivray’s ‘Ra- 
pacious Birds of Great Britain,’ formerly in the possession of Wm. 
Couper and later of J. M. LeMoine, loaned by Reginald Meredith. 

Social Features: The social events began with a dinner to the 
Fellows on Monday evening tendered by the Provancher Society 
of Natural History. 

The annual dinner of the Union on Wednesday, attended by 
about 160 members and guests, was held in the ball room of the 
Chateau Frontenac. Mr. Adrien Falardeau presided and in- 
troduced the speakers. After toasts to the King of England and 
the President of the United States, Hon. Hector La Ferté, Minister 
of Colonization, Game and Fisheries, extended an official welcome 
to the Union and a response was made by Dr. J. P. Chapin. Brief 
talks followed by Dr. A. K. Fisher, who reviewed the early history 
of the Union, and by Hon. Frank Carrel, who stressed the im- 
portance of preserving wild life. The audience was then taken 
back to early frontier days by ‘La Troupe du Bon Vieux Temps,’ 
in appropriate costume, which rendered a number of French 
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Canadian folk songs and dances interspersed with frequent ap- 
plause. In no other way could a more impressive picture have 
been presented of life in the early days of the Province. 

On Thursday evening the members of the Union were enter- 
tained by Dr. and Mrs. Gustave Langelier at their delightful home 
at Cap Rouge and several hours were spent in looking over the 
Langelier collection of birds which is rich in specimens illustrating 
the various plumages of game birds and other local species and 
also contains a number of rare specimens, such as the Eskimo 
Curlew, Spoon-bill Sandpiper, Passenger Pigeon, and Carolina 
Paroquet. ° 

On Friday morning before 9 o’clock the members left by motor 
bus for Cap Tourmente, about forty miles down the St. Lawrence, 
to see the flock of Greater Snow Geese which stops several weeks 
each autumn en route from its nesting grounds in western Green- 
land and on northern Baffin and Ellesmere islands, to its winter 
resorts along the Atlantic coast from Delaware Bay to Core 
Sound. During their stay on the St. Lawrence the birds remain 
in one great flock feeding principally on the north shore of the 
river on lands leased by the Cap Tourmente Hunting and Fishing 
Club from the Quebec Seminary. Here they enjoy protection by 
the Club now composed of only five members. Since 1908, when 
the Club’s lease began, the flock is said to have more than doubled 
in numbers and is now estimated to contain 9,000 or 10,000 birds. 
The party first visited the marsh in front of the clubhouse and 
watched the birds as they rose, circled about, and then slowly 
flew up the river to another feeding place at Petit Cap. It wasa 
unique experience and one never to be forgotten to watch at close 
range this great flock of Geese representing most if not all the 
individuals of the subspecies atlantica. Reéntering the buses the 
party was taken to the Chateau Bellevue, the Quebec Seminary 
building erected in 1663 at Petit Cap, where we were graciously 
received by Father Odillon Gosselin. After a bountiful lunch in 
the Chateau we again had an opportunity of viewing the Geese as 
they fed on the shore immediately below the bluff. On the return 
trip brief stops were made at Ste. Anne de Beaupré and at the 
Falls of Montmorency to afford the members a glimpse of these 
historic spots. 
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THE PROGRAM. 


(Papers are arranged in the order in which they were presented at the 
meeting. Those marked with an asterisk (*) were illustrated by lantern 
slides; those marked with a dagger ({) were illustrated by motion pictures.) 


TurespAy MorNING—TECHNICAL SESSION. 


Addresses of Welcome by:— 
Roy, P.A., Rector of Laval University. 
Cou. Henri Laviaueur, Mayor of the City of Quebec. 
L. A. Ricnarp, K.C., Deputy-Minister of Colonization, Game and 
Fisheries, Province of Quebec. 
ApDRIEN FaLarpeEav, K.C., President of the Provancher Society. 
Responses on behalf of the American Ornithologists’ Union, by:— 
J. H. Fremina, President of the A. O. U. 
H. F. Lewis, Ottawa, Canada. 
T.S. Pautmer, Secretary of the A. O. U. 
Roll Call of Fellows and Members, Report of the Business Meeting, An- 
nouncement of the Result of Elections. 

1. How shall a State List be made up? JosepH GRINNELL, Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, Calif. (10 min.) 

2. Verification of References. James L. Peters. Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. (15 min.) 

3. “Sex Reactions in the Ruffed Grouse and Other Birds. ArtTuur A. 
ALLEN, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (20 min.) 

4. *Microscopic Evidence of Lethal Trauma in Birds. Ottver L. Austin, 
M.D., Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Eastham, 
Mass. (Presented by O. L. Austin, Jr.) (10 min.) 

5. *Temperature as a Factor in Migration. S. CuHartes KEnpeiGcu, 
Baldwin Research Laboratory, Cleveland, Ohio. (20 min.) 

6. The Supposed Visual Function of the Nictitating Membrane in the 
Domestic Pigeon. Hrersert FrreEDMANN, U.S. National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. (10 min.) 

7. Consistency in Distribution. O. L. Austin, Jr., Austin Ornithological 
Research Station, North Eastham, Mass. (20 min.) 


TuEsDAY AFTERNOON. 


8. *Some Remarks on the European Cormorant. Harrison F. Lewis, 
Canadian National Parks, Ottawa, Ont. (20 min.) 

9. Topsell’s Fowles of Heaven. Bayarp H. Curisty, Sewickley, Pa. 
(Presented by George M. Sutton.) (20 min.) 

10. The Behavior of Certain Birds during the Total Solar Eclipse of 
August 31st, 1932. Henry Mousey, McGill University, Montreal, 
Can. (5 min.) 

11. Some Observations of Bird Behavior during a Total Eclipse. WeEN- 
DELL P. Smrru, Wells River, Vt. (5 min.) 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


{The Provancher Society’s Bird Sanctuary. ReainaLD MEREDITH, 
Quebec. (20 min.) 

*Habits of Sora and Virginia Rails. L. McI. Terriix, St. Lambert, 
Que., Can. (30 min.) 

*Haunts and Habits of the African Wood Swallow (Pseudochelidon). 
James P,. Cuapin, American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, N. Y. (30 min.) 

*The Courtship of Gould’s Manakin (Manacus vitellinus vitellinus). 
Frank M. CuoapMan, American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, N. Y. (Presented by Robert Cushman Murphy.) (20 min.) 


TursDAY EvENING—SPECIAL SESSION IN Honor oF DECEASED FELLOWS. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


27. 


In Memoriam: Charles Wallace Richmond, 1868-1932. WiTmMeR 
Stone, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. (25 min.) 

In Memoriam: Outram Bangs, 1863-1932. James L. Peters, Muse- 
um of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. (25 min.) 

Robert Ridgway, 1850-1929—A Memorial Appreciation. Harry C. 
OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, D.C. (25 min.) 


Pusuic Sess1on—MOrIon Pictures. 


Birds of the Western Prairies. ALFrep M. Bartey, Director, Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, Chicago, Ill. (45 min.) 


WepNEspDAY Mornina. 


. *Sounds as an Aid in Bird Study (Illustrated by phonograph records). 


AuBert R. Branp, White Plains, N. Y. (30 min.) 


. *The Drumming of the Ruffed Grouse (Illustrated by phonograph 


records). Paut Ke.ioaa, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (30 
min.) 


. First Impressions of some Saskatchewan Birds. Grorce M. Sutton, 


Bethany, W. Va. (15 min.) 


. The Le Conte Thrashers of the San Joaquin Valley, California. Jo- 


SEPH GRINNELL, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, Calif. 
(Read by title.) 


. *The Discovery of the Nest and Eggs of Vermivora crissalis. JossE- 


LYN VAN Tyne, Museum of Zoology, Ann Arbor, Mich. (20 min.) 


. *State Distribution of Banded Ducks. F. C. Lincoun, Biological 


Survey, Washington, D.C. (15 min.) 


. *The Rothschild Collection of Birds. Ropert CusHmMan Mourpuy, 


American Museum of Natural History, New York, N. Y. (20 min.) 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—GENERAL SESSION. 


The Source of Supply of New England Waterfowl. O. L. Austin, JR., 
Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Eastham, Mass. 
(10 min.) 
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41. 
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. Migration and Solar Cycles. Lzeonarp W. Wine, Museum of Zoology, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. (Presented by A. A. Allen.) (10 min.) 


. The Galapagos Avifauna Today. H.S. Swarru, California Academy 


of Sciences, San Francisco, Calif. (20 min.) 


. *African Bird Distribution in Relation to Temperature and Rainfall. 


W. Wepewoop Bowen, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (Read by title.) 


. *The Home Life of the Starling (Sturnus vulgaris). Napier Smita, 


Montreal, Can. (30 min.) 


. Does the Male Woodcock Take Part in Nesting Activities? Ouin S. 


PEeTTINGILL, Jr., Middleton, Mass. (15 min.) 


. *Yellow-crowned Night Herons Nesting in Ohio. Roscor W. Franks, 


Baldwin Bird Research Laboratory, Gates Mills, Ohio. (Read by 
title.) 

*The Nesting of an African Hornbill (Bycanistes albotibialis). James 
P. Cuarin, American Museum of Natural History, New York, N. Y. 
(30 min.) 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—SESSION IN FRENCH. 


. *Birds of Prey in Captivity, Personal Observations. Rev. J. A. Pa- 


quETTE, C.S8.V., St. Joseph College, Berthierville, P. Q., Can. 
(10 min.) 


. First Notes and Original Descriptions of Certain Birds of the Province 


of Quebec by Explorers, Missionaries, Colonizers, Privateers, and 
Adventurers of New France, from 1534 to 1730. D. A. Dé&ry, 
Laval University, Quebec. (20 min.) 

An Accident of Migration [Yellow-headed Blackbird at Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiére, P. Q.]. Rev. R. Tanauay, Curator, Zoological Museum, 
Classical College, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, P.Q., Can. (15 min.) 


. Birds as Aids to Agriculture. Groraes Manevx, Provincial Ento- 


mologist, Professor of Entomology, Laval University, Quebec. 
(20 min.) 

Ornithology in Institutions of Secondary Education in the Province 
of Quebec. Rev. Lton Marcorre, St. Charles Borromée Seminary, 
Sherbrooke, P. Q., Can. (15 min.) 


Tuurspay Mornina. 


. *The Home Life of the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (Empidonar flavi- 
ventris). Napier Smitu, Montreal, Can. (30 min.) 

The Behavior of a Land Bird [Junco] at Sea. R. Owen MerRIMAN, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. (5 min.) 

{The Flight of the Chimney Swift. Myron F. Westover, Schenectady, 
N. Y. (5 min.) 
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43. Notes on the Birds of the Coast Region of North and South Carolina. 
Artuur H. Howe t, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. (20 
min.) 

44. Notes on the Nesting Activities of Bobolinks. Exizapera W. Kinos- 
BuRY, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (Read by title.) 

45. The Measurements, Weights and Present Abundance of Ohio Bob- 
whites. Mui:ton B. Trautman, Conservation Division, Dept. of 
Agriculture, Columbus, O. (10 min.) 

46. The Greater Snow Goose in the Province of Quebec. E. F. G. WurTE 
and Harrison F. Lewis, Ottawa, Ont. (15 min.) 

47. Protect Hawks and Owls. S. Prentiss Batpwin, Baldwin Bird 
Research Laboratory, Gates Mills, Ohio. (15 min.) 

48. *A study of the Home Life of the Northern Crested Flycatcher. 
Henry Movstey, McGill University, Montreal, Can. (30 min.) 


AFTERNOON. 


49. {Birds of the Fingerlakes Marshes. Artuur A. ALLEN, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. (30 min.) 
50. *The Birds of Basque and Razades Islands (Provancher Society Bird 
Sanctuary). Napier Smits, Montreal, Can. (30 min.) 
51. *With the Puffins at Machias Seal Island. Oxin S. Petrinaitt, Jr., 
Middleton, Mass. (20 min.) 
52. *tBirds of Kent Island, Bay of Fundy. A.trrep O. Gross, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine. (30 min.) 
53. Summary of 50 Years Observation of Hawks and Owls in the North- 
Eastern States. E. H. Eaton, Geneva, N. Y. (15 min.) 
. *The Care and Development of the Young of the Atlantic Murre 
(Uria aalge aalge). R.A. Jounson, Oneonta, N. Y. (35 min.) 
55. *Birds of Mount Albert and the Ste. Anne Valley, County of Gaspé, 
P. Q., Can. V.C. Wynne-Epwarps, McGill University, Montreal. 
(20 min.) 


= 


ATTENDANCE. 


The registration showed the presence of 21 Fellows, 1 Corre- 
sponding Fellow, 20 Members, and 76 Associates, or a total 
of 118 members, while the visitors increased the total number 
to more than 150. Dr. A. K. Fisher was the only Founder present 
and W. E. Saunders the only Fellow elected at the first meeting. 
Among the visitors were the Minister and Deputy Minister of 
Colonization, Game and Fisheries, of Quebec. Those who came 
from a distance were Kenneth Racey from British Columbia; 
F. L. Farley from Alberta, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Grinnell, and H. S. 
Swarth from California, and Mrs. F.W. Commons from Minnesota. 
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Representatives were present from four Provinces, sixteen 
States, and the District of Columbia, as follows: Alberta, 1; 
British Columbia, 1; Ontario, 19; Quebec, 15; California, 3; Con- 
necticut, 1; District of Columbia, 14; Illinois, 3; Indiana, 1; 
Maine, 2; Maryland, 1; Massachusetts, 9; Michigan, 2; Minnesota, 
1; New Jersey, 4; New York, 21; Ohio, 5; Pennsylvania, 12; 
Vermont, 2; Virginia, 1; and West Virginia, 1. Naturally the 
section where the meeting is held attracts the most members. 
Last year at Detroit, Michigan was represented by 53, Ontario by 
12, and Quebec by 2, in comparison with 2 from Michigan, 19 
from Ontario, and 15 from Quebec this year; last year New York 
sent 24 representatives and the District of Columbia 18, in com- 
parison with 21 and 14 respectively in 1932. 

Sixteen natural history museums were represented by one or 
more of their members: The Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, the American Museum of Natural History, the 
California Academy of Sciences, the Canadian National Museum, 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences, the Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History, the Field Museum, the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, the New York 
State Museum, the Ohio State Museum, the Museum of Princeton 
University, the Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology, the University 
of Michigan, the U. S. National Museum, and the Zoological 
Museum of the Classical College at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, 
Quebec. 

Seventeen colleges and universities were also represented as 
follows: Bowdoin College, Classical College at Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiére, Cornell, Harvard, Hobart College, Laval, McGill, Ohio 
State University, Princeton, Queens University at Kingston, Ont., 
St. Charles Borromée Seminary at Sherbrooke, P. Q., St. Joseph 
College at Berthierville, P. Q., University of California, University 
of Michigan, University of Pennsylvania, University of Toronto, 
and Western Reserve. 

The total attendance was only slightly less than that at Ottawa 
in 1926, while the number of museums and educational institu- 
tions represented was about the same. 

As a record of the meeting a group photograph was taken on 
Wednesday in the garden of Laval University. 
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FEeLLOws, MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES PRESENT (BY STATES). 


Fe.tows, 21:—Ontario, 4—J. H. Fleming, Toronto; W. E. Saunders, 
London; Hoyes Lloyd, P. A. Taverner, Ottawa. 

California, 2—Joseph Grinnell, Berkeley; H. 8. Swarth, San Francisco. 

District of Columbia, 5—A. K. Fisher, Herbert Friedmann, A. H. Howell, 
H. C. Oberholser, T. S. Palmer, Washington. 

Maine, 1—Alfred O. Gross, Brunswick. 

Massachusetts, 4—Thomas Barbour, Ludlow Griscom, J. L. Peters, 
Cambridge; A. C. Bent, Taunton. 

New York, 3—A. A. Allen, Ithaca; J. P. Chapin, R. C. Murphy, New 
York City. 

Pennsylvania, 1—Witmer Stone, Philadelphia. 

Virginia, 1—W. L. McAtee, Cherrydale. 

CoRrRESPONDING FELLOw, 1:—M. A. Carriker, Jr., Beechwood, N. J. 


MemeBers, 20—Ontario, 3—R. M. Anderson, H. F. Lewis, Ottawa; 
L. L. Snyder, Toronto. 

Quebec, 1—Henry Mousley, Montreal. 

District of Columbia, 4—H. C. Bryant, Miss M. T. Cooke, F. C. Lincoln, 
E. A. Preble, Washington. 

Illinois, 2—A. M. Bailey, Chicago; W. I. Lyon, Waukegan. 

Massachusetts, 2—J. B. May, Cohasset; O. L. Austin, Jr., North Eastham. 

Michigan, 1—Josselyn Van Tyne, Ann Arbor. 

New Jersey, 1—C. H. Rogers, Princeton. 

New York, 2—E. H. Eaton, Geneva; J. T. Zimmer, New York City. 

Ohio, 2—S. P. Baldwin, S. C. Kendeigh, Cleveland. 

Pennsylvania, 1—Wharton Huber, Philadelphia. 

West Virginia, 1—G. M. Sutton, Bethany. 


AssociaTEs, 76:—Alberia, 1—F. L. Farley, Camrose. 

British Columbia, 1—Kenneth Racey, Vancouver. 

Ontario, 12—Miss Ida Merriman, R. O. Merriman, Kingston; C. H. D. 
Clarke, J. E. Keays, London; D. K. Edwards, Thos. 8. Hennesy, Miss 
Lulu Kealy, W. H. Lanceley, Mrs. Hoyes Lloyd, Miss H. P. McGahey, 
E. F. G. White, Ottawa. 

Quebec, 14—J. A. Paquette, Berthierville; N. J. Atkinson, Montebello; 
J. A. Decarie, W. S. Hart, Mrs. Harold Hibbert, Napier Smith, V. C. 
Wynne Edwards, Montreal; G. S. Ahern, D. A. Déry, J. Duchastel de 
Montrouge, E. A. Falardeau, Reginald Meredith, Quebec; L. MclI. Terrill, 
St. Lambert; Leon Marcotte, Sherbrooke. 

California, 1—Mrs. Joseph Grinnell, Berkeley. 

District of Columbia, 5—C. H. M. Barrett, C. W. H. Ellis, Miss Sadia 
Haskell, R. B. Horsfall, Mrs. T. S. Palmer, Washington. 

Connecticut, 1—Mrs. F. D. Hubbard, New Haven. 

Illinois, 1—W. A. Weber, Highland Park. 

Indiana, 1—H. A. Zimmerman, Muncie. 
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Maine, 1—Dr. Anne E. Perkins, North Berwick. 

Maryland, 1—W. C. Henderson, Chevy Chase. 

Massachusetts, 3—Miss F. M. Pease, Conway; Mrs. Owen Durfee, Fall 
River; O. S. Pettingill, Jr., Middleton. 

Michigan, 1—M. J. Magee, Sault Ste. Marie. 

Minnesota, 1—Mrs. F. W. Commons, Minneapolis. 

New Jersey, 2—B. S. Bowdish, Desmarest; C. A. Urner, Elizabeth. 

New York, 16—A. G. Whitney, Albany; L. P. Evans, Mrs. R. C. Murphy, 
Bronxville; G. E. Hix, Brooklyn; James Savage, Buffalo; H. C. Burgess, 
Canandaigua; John Bartram, Carmel; Paul Kellogg, Cortland; Miss 
Theodora Nelson, P. B. Philipp, Carll Tucker, Mrs. Carll Tucker, New 
York City; Courtenay Brandreth, Ossining; Miss A. M. Heydweiller, 
Rochester; Mrs. Gladys Franc, Sodus; A. R. Brand, White Plains. 

Ohio, 3—W. C. Herman, Cincinnati; M. B. Trautman, Columbus; G. M. 
Cook, Youngstown. 

Pennsylvania, 10—W. A. Paff, Easton; A. W. Robinson, Miss Rachel G. 
Robinson, Haverford; A. C. Emlen, J. T. Emlen, Jr., Mrs. Wharton Huber, 
Mrs. Witmer Stone, H. T. Underdown, Philadelphia; H. R. Roberts, Villa 
Nova; 8. J. Parker, West Chester. 

Vermont, 2—G. H. Ross, Rutland; W. P. Smith, Wells River. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of officers for 1933 resulted as follows: President, J. H. 
Fleming; Vice-Presidents, A. C. Bent and Herbert Friedmann; Secretary, 
T. 8. Palmer; Treasurer, W. L. McAtee. Members of the Council (in 
addition to officers and ex-presidents) A. A. Allen, J. P. Chapin, Ruthven 
Deane, H. C. Oberholser, T. 8. Roberts, and P. A. Taverner. 

The Council elected Witmer Stone, Editor of ‘The Auk’; W. L. McAtee, 
Business Manager; George Stuart, 3d, C. B. Riker and Edward Norris, 
Trustees; and A. C. Bent, Ruthven Deane, J. H. Fleming, W. L. McAtee, 
and T. S. Palmer, members of the Finance Committee. 


ELECTION OF FELLOWS, CORRESPONDING FELLOWS, MEMBERS AND 
ASSOCIATES. 
FEeLLow—1 
Hoyes Lloyd, Ottawa, Canada. 


CorRESPONDING FELLOWs—8. 
D. Francesco Chigi, Rome, Italy. 
Titus Csorgey, Budapest, Hungary. 
Charles Dupond, Brussels, Belgium. 
Oskar Heinroth, Berlin, Germany. 
Koloman Lambrecht, Budapest, Hungary. 
Robert Poncy, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Bernhard Rensch, Berlin, Germany. 
B. Stegmann, Leningrad, U. 8. S. R. 
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MemBERS—5 
Thomas Dearborn Burleigh, Asheville, N. C. 
Mrs. Mary Ella McLellan Davidson, San Francisco, Calif. 
Laurence Markham Huey, San Diego, Calif. 
Samuel Charles Kendeigh, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jesse Milton Shaver, Nashville, Tenn. 


AssociaTES—119 
The names of Associates who have qualified will appear later, in the 
directory of members, published in ‘The Auk.’ 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
BY T. S. PALMER. 


As THE Union enters the closing year of its first half century it 
finds its condition as to membership and general activities in a 
satisfactory condition. The total membership has at last reached 
2000, ‘ The Auk’ has preserved an unbroken record in its quarterly 
issues, and fair progress has been made with other undertakings 
in hand. 

Membership: The exact number of members is somewhat 
doubtful owing to the fact that for reasons of economy no printed 
list was issued this year. Notwithstanding the fact that 215 new 
associates were elected in 1931, 68 failed to qualify or resigned so 
that the total has not been greatly increased. Considering the 
present depression the losses through resignation are not excessive, 
and our losses through death are fewer than last year. We still 
have members in all the States and Territories, and the Provinces 
of Canada as well as in many foreign countries and colonies. 

The following statement shows the figures for the present 
membership in comparison with that of last year and of ten years 
ago: 

Hon- Cor- 
Retired orary responding 
Fellows Fellows Fellows Fellows Members Associates Total 


1922.... 49 5 25 87 91 1260 1457 
1931.... 50 3 25 80 101 1716 1975 
1932.... 48 3 25 82 102 1776 2036 


Losses by death included 2 Fellows, 1 Corresponding Fellow, 4 
Members, and 16 Associates, a total of 23. 

Conditions have not been favorable for conducting campaigns 
for membership, and the number of candidates this year both in 
the United States and abroad is smaller than usual, but enough 
to offset losses due to death and resignation. 

Activities of Members Abroad: As usual several of our members 
have visited foreign lands and have done field work in distant 
regions. Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Rogers have just returned 
from a trip around the world going west via New Orleans, Cali- 
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fornia, Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia, New Guinea, 
Celebes, Java, Siam, Ceylon, Nepal, Kenya, Uganda, Congo, 
Angola, Belgium, and England. Mr. H. G. Deignan, who has 
been located for several years at Chiengmai, Siam, has returned 
bringing with him a valuable collection of birds. Dr. Hugh M. 
Smith, Fish Commissioner of Siam, is still located at Bangkok 
and collecting for the U. S. National Museum, and Mr. R. M. 
de Schauensee, who has spent the summer in Europe is now planning 
another trip to Siam for the Philadelphia Academy. 

In the Pacific region the Templeton-Crocker Expedition of the 
California Academy of Sciences, which sailed March 10 on the 
Yacht ‘Zaca’ for the Galapagos Islands, has recently returned and 
H. S. Swarth has brought back an interesting collection of the birds 
of the islands. On his way north he left the Expedition at Punta 
Arenas, Costa Rica, stopped at San Jose, where he called on 
Senor Alfaro and visited the aviary and collection of Sefiora 
Zeledon. Dr. Chapman spent the winter at Barro Colorado, 
in the Canal Zone, where he continued his observations on the 
life histories of the birds of that interesting station. In South 
America, M. A. Carriker, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, has continued his work in Peru, being accompanied 
part of the time by H. Radclyffe Roberts of the same institution, 
and in the West Indies James Bond made another collecting trip 
for the Academy. 

As usual a number of members have visited Europe. Dr. 
Chapman made a brief trip to England in June for a conference 
with Earl Grey and for the purpose of obtaining material for the 
Grey-Roosevelt group. Dr. R. C. Murphy spent some time at 
Tring packing for shipment the unrivaled Rothschild collection 
of birds acquired by the American Museum; Dr. Hellmayer has 
spent the summer working on birds in the Vienna Museum; Dr. 
Mayr visited Berlin for a similar purpose, and Richard Archbold 
has been working in the museums in Paris and Berlin largely on 
mammals. Mrs. Naumberg has been on the Continent visiting 
several museums, and Miss E. D. Palmer visited the Royal Museum 
at Stockholm and made a trip to the North Cape and Spitzbergen. 

Papers of the Detroit Meeting: Of the 54 papers presented at 
the last annual meeting six have been published in ‘The Auk’ 
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and seven or more elsewhere. In the following list the titles are 
given in the form in which the papers were finally published. 
Those which appeared in ‘The Auk’ are: 


No. 8. Chapin’s ‘In Memoriam: Waldron DeWitt Miller, 1879-1929.’ 

No. 9. Grinnell’s ‘Some Inferences from the New Check-List.’ 

No. 14. Brand’s ‘Recording Sounds of Wild Birds.’ 

No. 38. Semple and Sutton’s ‘Nesting of Harris’s Sparrow at Churchill, 
Manitoba.’ 

No. 41. Baynard’s ‘The First Set of Scott’s Seaside Sparrow.’ 

No. 51. MclIlhenny’s ‘Blue Goose in Its Winter Home.’ 


Papers published elsewhere include: 


No. 1. Christy’s ‘A Quest for a Condor,’ in ‘The Condor,’ Vol. XXXIV, 
pp. 1-5, Jan., 1932. 

No. 6. Grinnell’s ‘Archibald Menzies, First Collector of California ° 
Birds,’ in ‘The Condor,’ Vol. XXXIV, pp. 243-252, Nov. 
1932. 

No. 17. Lincoln’s ‘Sex Ratio in Ducks,’ published under the title ‘Do 
Drakes Outnumber Susies?’ in ‘American Game,’ Vol. 21, 
Jan., 1932, pp. 3-4, 16-17. 

No. 19. Friedmann’s ‘Parasitic Habit in the Ducks,’ in Proc. U. 8. Nat. 
Mus., Vol. 80, pp. 1-7, 1932. 

No. 22. Sutton’s ‘A Year on Southampton Island,’ in ‘The Cardinal,’ 
III, pp. 1-5, Jan., 1931. 

No. 25. Wood’s [‘More Data on] Harlan’s Hawk,’ in “The Wilson Bull.,’ 
XLIV, pp. 78-87, 9 figs., June, 1932. 

No. 52. Townsend’s ‘Are Rings of Holes in Tree Bark Made by Downy 
Woodpeckers?’ in ‘The Condor,’ Vol. XXXIV, pp. 61-65, 
March, 1932. 


DECEASED MEMBERS. 


Outram Banas,' Fellow, died in his 70th year, at Wareham, Mass., Sept. 
22, 1932. 

CuarLEs WALLACE RicumonnD,? Fellow, aged 63, died at Washington, D.C., 
May 19, 1932. 

Jutivus von Maparasz,’ Corresponding Fellow, died in his 74th year at 
Budapest, Hungary, Dec. 29, 1931. 

Donatp Ryprr Dickey,‘ Life Member, aged 45, died at Pasadena, Calif., 
April 15, 1932. 


1 For obituary notice, see ‘Auk,’ XLIX, p. 516 

4 p. 392 and L, pp. 1-22. 
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BarTON WARREN EvERMANN, Member, died in his 79th year, at Berkeley, 
Calif., Sept. 27, 1932. 

Ratpeu Horrman,! Member, died in his 62nd year on San Miguel Island, 
Calif., July 21, 1932. 

Joun EuGene Law,? Life Member, aged 54, died at Glendale, Calif., Nov. 
14, 1931. 

Emity Witu1aMs Bipp ie, Associate, died at Philadelphia, Pa., Dec., 1931. 

Epmunp Brine, Associate, died at West Medford, Mass., April 20, 1931. 

Cares Livinaston Butt,' Associate, died in his 58th year, at Oradell, 
N. J., March 22, 1932. 

Sipney Cuase, Associate, died in his 85th year, at Nantucket, Mass., 
March 21, 1932. 

Josern Dursorow,! Associate, aged 60, died at Harrisburg, Pa., 
July 28, 1932. 

CHARLES Associate, died in his 65th year, at Lowell, 
Mass., July 7, 1932. 

Mrs. Cartes Burr Graves,’ Associate, aged 68, died at New London, 
Conn., April 9, 1932. 

ALBERT Henry Hake, Associate, died in his 23rd year at Scarsdale, N. Y., 
July 7, 1932. 

AsHTon Erastus Hempuitt,° Associate, died in his 83rd year, at Holyoke, 
Mass., May 5, 1932. 

Joun Epwarp Harry Ke so,’ Associate, aged 72, died at Edgewood, 
B. C., August 5, 1932. 

Mary Euizasetu Laing, Associate, died in England, Nov. 1, 1931. 


GrorGE FreEAN Morcom,' Associate, aged 87, died at Los Angeles, Calif., 
March 25, 1932. 

Joun Wiis ScHE.t, Associate, aged 68, died at Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 
5, 1931. 

ANNIE LyMaN Szars, Associate, of Boston, Mass., died in England, 1932. 

Soton Ropney Townes,’ Associate, aged 85, died at Omaha, Nebr., Jan. 
27, 1932. 

Evior UNDERDOwN,” Life Associate, aged 25, died at Harvey, 
Ill., Feb. 21, 1932. 


1 For obituarv notice, see ‘Auk,’ XLIX, pp. 518-519. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BIOGRAPHY 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


BY T. S. PALMER, CHAIRMAN. 


In a suggestive paper by A. C. Haddon, entitled “The Saving 
of Vanishing Data,” originally published in ‘Popular Science 
Monthly’ for January, 1903, pp. 222-229, the author draws at- 
tention to the importance of recording fugitive information and 
declares: “Our first and immediate duty is to save for science 
those data that are vanishing; this should be the watchword of 
the present day.” This paper has been the text of a recent article 
by Ralph T. King in the ‘ Canadian Field Naturalist’ for May, 1932, 
in which the subject is further elaborated with special reference 
to the necessity of collecting data concerning species that are 
rare or likely to disappear before long. 

The same text is even more applicable to the work of the Com- 
mittee on Biography and Bibliography, which, because of obvious 
limitations, is concerned primarily with collecting and recording 
fugitive facts regarding the membership of the Union, biographical 
data concerning ornithologists, and bibliographical data relative 
to ‘The Auk,’ rare books and ornithological manuscripts of special 
interest. 

During the past year publication of the usual list of members 
was omitted but the Committee has received several calls for 
information relative to full names of ornithologists, especially in 
connection with Bent’s ‘Life Histories of North American Birds’ 
and the new “Ten-Year Index to The Auk.’ 

A special effort has been made to build up the circulation of 
our publications in public libraries and as a result the sets of ‘The 
Auk’ in eighteen libraries have been materially increased. Sixteen 
new libraries have been added to the list of those known to possess 
some volumes of the journal, namely: 


Cooper Club, Los Angeles; Pomona College, Claremont, Calif.; Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; Humboldt State Teachers’ College, 
Arcata, Calif.; Illinois State Normal University; Wheaton College, Whea- 
ton, Ill.; Maria Mitchell Association, Nantucket, Mass.; University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; University of Cincinnati, Ohio; Dickinson 
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College, Carlisle, Pa.; University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah; Carnegie 
Public Library, Ottawa, Canada; National Parks of Canada, Ottawa; 
Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C.; State Library of Berlin, Germany; and 
the Museo Civico di Storia Naturale, Milan, Italy. 


During the year several sets of ‘The Auk’ have been practically 
completed, including those of the Cooper Club, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, Col.; Colorado Museum, Denver, Col.; Marine 
Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass.; and the private sets 
of F. N. Bassett, Wm. G. Fargo, L. M. Huey, R. T. Moore and 
C. H. Rogers. Several other sets have been transferred, viz.: 
The W. L. Chambers set has been acquired by Pomona College, 
the M. S. Crosby set by Ludlow Griscom, the J. E. Law set by 
the University of California at Los Angeles, the E. P. Bicknell 
set from Clarence Bretsch by Mrs. W. E. Rogers, Appleton, Wis.; 
the Harry Merrill set by E. A. Preble, and the G. F. Morcom set 
by H. S. Swarth. The Harvey Bassler set has been transferred 
from Iquitos, Peru, to Myerstown, Pa.; the W. R. Boulton set 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago, and the R. W. Williams set from 
Tallahassee, Fla. to East Falls Church, Va. 


Ornithology in 1832: We are celebrating this year the centennial 
of a number of events of ornithological interest. The following 
summary has been included in memory of the late Charles W. 
Richmond, a member of the Committee, who believed that the 
progress of ornithology could be demonstrated best by recalling 
the events of a hundred years ago: 

The year 1832 recalls the death of Baron Georges Cuvier, 
whose long and brilliant career in zoology came to a close at the 
age of 63; and of Johann Georg Wagler, author of the genera 
Callipepla and Toxostoma, who died at the early age of 32. 

In 1832 several ornithologists were born who later became 
famous. Among these may be mentioned Thomas W. Blakiston, 
known for his investigations on Japanese birds; W. T. Blanford, 
author of ‘ The Birds of India’; Manly Hardy, naturalist, of Brewer, 
Maine; Mrs. Sara A. Hubbard, of Brooklyn, New York, one of 
the pioneer teachers in popular bird study; Josiah Hoopes, of 
West Chester, Pa., an associate of Cassin and Turnbull, who 
brought together a well-prepared collection of 8,000 birds; Prof. 
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Charles Linden, custodian of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
History, who made collecting expeditions to the Everglades, 
West Indies, Brazil, and Labrador; Edward Newton, younger 
brother of Prof. Alfred Newton and one of the founders of the 
British Ornithologists’ Union; Henry Seebohm, author of ‘Siberia 
in Europe,’ ‘Siberia in Asia,’ the ‘Monograph of the Charadriidae’ 
and other contributions; and Alexander O. Taylor, president of 
the Rhode Island Society of Natural History and for several 
years a member of the Commissioners of Birds of Rhode Island.! 

Among the notable publications of 1832 was the first volume 
of Nuttall’s ‘Manual’ (land birds), issued at Cambridge, Mass. 
As Coues has well said, “ Nuttall, like good wine, does not de- 
teriorate with age.” In London, the same year witnessed the 
appearance of Lear’s ‘Illustrations of Parrots,’ a series of plates 
without text, and Swainson and Richardson’s ‘Fauna Boreali- 
Americana,’ dated 1831 but published in February, 1832. In 
Germany, Wagler’s ‘Monographia Psittacorum’ was published at 
Munich; while in Paris, Lesson issued the final part of his great work 
on the Hummingbirds. This was one of the notable monographs 
of the early 19th century and comprised three parts: ‘ Histoire 
Naturelle des Oiseaux Mouches,’ issued in 1829; ‘ Histoire Naturelle 
des Colibris,’ in 1830-31; and ‘ Les Trochilidées,’ in 1832. 

The year 1832 was notable also for the publication of the genera 
Callipepla, Centrocercus, Chordeiles, Erismatura, Melanerpes, Selas- 
phorus, Spizella and Zonotrichia, all of which have been in use 
for a hundred years without change; for the publication of the 
descriptions of several species, including the American Scoter 
(Oidemia americana), the Spotted Screech Owl (Otus trichopsis), 
the Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker (Picoides arcticus); Smith’s 
Longspur (Calcarius pictus); and the Magnificent Trogon, better 
known as the Quetzal or national bird of Guatemala (Pharomacrus 
mocinno); and also for the description of Hutchins’ Goose (Branta c. 
hutchinsi), named by Richardson, and other northern birds de- 
scribed by Swainson, now recognized as subspecies in the genera 
Dryobates, Ixzoreus, Lanius, Leucosticte, Myiochanes, and Pipilo. 


1 Taylor was born Jan. 2; Seebohm, July 12; Mrs. Hubbard, Sept. 7; Blanford, 
Oct. 7; Hoopes, Nov. 9; Newton, Nov. 10; Hardy, Nov. 11; and Blakiston, Dec. 
27. The exact date of Linden’s birth is unknown. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BIRD PROTECTION 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. 


Your Committee on Bird Protection has continued studies of 
trends and factors affecting adversely the status of birds and has 
actively championed measures providing better protection for 
them. Three meetings were held in Washington during the year: 
March 20, May 5, and October 5. We have considered carefully 
the resolution concerning the use of poison which was referred to 
us by vote of the Union at the Detroit meeting last year. Because 
we have found ourselves unable to adopt and recommend it in 
precisely the language in which it is drawn, we have prepared a 
resolution bearing upon the matter, which we shall offer in lieu 
thereof. 

Nothing has occurred to change our belief in the platform of 
the Committee accepted by the Union at the annual meeting in 
1930. The need for adherence to the ideals there expressed is 
evident with every problem confronting the Committee at this 
time. We feel that no agency of deliberate and conscious de- 
struction of birds should be continued, nor any new agency brought 
into exercise, until an indisputable justification for it appears. 

We regret to report that economic depression has had its effect 
on the educational movement for bird protection. In many 
States, economic distress has resulted in the discharge of special 
teachers, thus reducing the number of those teaching nature 
study. As an example, the nature-study department of the Los 
Angeles City School system was abolished. Under present con- 
ditions, protests are of no avail. This setback is partially com- 
pensated by the fine series of new volumes on birds which have ap- 
peared during the year: ‘Birds of Minnesota,’ ‘Birds of Oklahoma,’ 
‘Florida Bird Life,’ “Portraits of New England Birds,’ and ‘Birds of 
Newfoundland Labrador.’ 

Recent reports from California indicate that two rare birds, 
the Condor and the White-tailed Kite, continue near the vanishing 
point in spite of special protection afforded them. The status of 
the Trumpeter Swan as a breeding bird in the United States con- 
tinues to show improvement as evidenced by reports from Yellow- 
stone National Park and vicinity. 
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When the committee’s attention was drawn to plans for larger 
importations of Flamingos from Cuba, letters were immediately 
written to forestall commercialization of a dwindling species. It 
is felt that this quick action showing opposition resulted in reduced 
shipments to New York, and to Florida where there has been talk 
of reintroduction experiments. 

At least two western States have advertised competitive cam- 
paigns of destruction of hawks as an avowed protection of game, 
giving convincing evidence that these beneficial birds are still 
sought out and killed wholesale. The Province of Ontario has 
removed all protection for predatory birds. Though much has 
been written in their defense, and active opposition to such cam- 
paigns and such legislation has been voiced by bird students, yet 
most of the predatory birds continue to be in grave danger. Re- 
cent food habit studies of hawks and owls by the Baldwin Re- 
search Laboratories have shown that poultry and game constitute 
less than five per cent of the food of hawks and owls of Ohio. 
Other studies of similar nature continue to show that a scientific 
valuation of the worth of predatory birds results in positive rather 
than negative appraisal. It is a pleasure to report, therefore, 
that a Hawk and Owl Society has been formed actively to espouse 
the cause of protection for these birds. This new conservation 
group has outlined its views as follows: 

1. Through educational methods, to create greater popular apprecia- 
tion of the esthetic, scientific, and economic value of hawks and owls. 

2. To combat the constant propaganda which encourages the destruc- 
tion of all birds of prey. 

3. To work for the enactment and enforcement of laws giving adequate 
protection to hawks and owls. 

With these tenets this committee agrees and therefore urges 
active support of this project. 

It is a pleasure to report also that South Carolina gave protection 
to the Bald Eagle, and at least two States (New York and Massa- 
chusetts) introduced bills into their legislatures giving added 
protection to eagles and hawks. The coming year is one when 
some forty legislatures will be in session, and the opportunity to 
initiate better protective laws should not be lost. 

Attention is invited to a resolution passed by the Advisory 
Board to the Secretary of Agriculture which if carried out, should, 
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mean better protection for migratory wild fowl. After naming 
the chief elements essential to the preservation of migratory game 
birds as: enactment of restrictive laws, the establishment and 
maintenance of numerous sanctuaries, and the education of the 
shooting public to the need of restraint, the resolution says: “It 
shall be our policy in recommending shooting regulations to give 
the bird rather than the hunter the benefit of any doubt.” How- 
ever, from a conservationist’s viewpoint, wildfowl, considering 
their present status, are still endangered by insufficient protection. 
The total protection given this year to two additional species of 
ducks (Ruddy Duck and Bufflehead) shows recognition of a 
waning supply. We therefore call upon all concerned to place 
such limits upon shooting seasons, shooting areas, and game bags, 
and to take such steps in law enforcement as shall allow water 
fowl not merely to maintain a doubtful and uncertain status but to 
insure a safe margin of increase. To this end the Committee 
takes a definite stand favoring legislation to do away with the 
employment of bait to attract game birds within shooting range 
and the employment of live decoys for the same purpose, on the 
ground that these methods are among those most detrimental at 
the present time to the safety of migratory birds. 

On the same account and to the same end, we commend the 
policy of acquisition by government and altruistic agencies of 
breeding grounds, rest grounds, and refuges, and of restoring to 
native condition areas that have been unwisely drained and de- 
forested. 

Likewise we commend the efforts that are being made to remedy 
the evils of stream pollution and the fouling of waters with waste oil. 


Respectfully submitted, 
FLORENCE M. BalILey. H. C. Bryant, Chairman. 
B. H. Curisty. A. C. Bent. 
E. A. PREBLE. Hoyes Luoyp. 


W. E. SAUNDERS. 


RESOLUTION PROPOSED BY BIRD PROTECTION COMMITTEE 
AND ADOPTED BY THE UNION. 


The American Ornithologists’ Union, upon the recommendation 
of its Bird Protection Committee, resolves that it desires the 
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preservation and maintenance of the avifauna of this continent, 
and of all continents, in the largest measure of integrity, and offers 
the spirit of that pronouncement as the proper one in which to 
approach all questions of law and practice which concern bird life. 

Therefore it deplores every program of bird destruction or 
control, so called, which is formulated in the interest of and ac- 
cording to the desires of some fraction of mankind, without due 
consideration of the interests and desires of mankind in general. 

It is evident that there is great destruction of birds and of 
particular kinds of birds, without regard to the status of the species 
and their ability to endure such destruction, and without regard 
to the indirect but far-reaching results of such destruction. Spe- 
cifically, attention is called to the destruction, at the instance of 
sportsmen and with the mistaken idea of benefiting game, of hawks 
and owls, and in less measure, of herons, kingfishers, and various 
other kinds of birds. 

The committee disapproves any and all measures of control 
that by means of poison, traps, or otherwise, accomplish the 
destruction of species other than those intended. It disapproves 
the use of steel traps and of traps of all sorts whose use involves 
the holding of a bird victim for a prolonged period in injured 
condition. 

It calls for wider and clearer recognition of the fact that birds 
as a class are of inestimable value to mankind; that civilized society 
in countless ways bears already too heavily upon these valuable 
creatures, and that the need is for protection rather than for 
destruction; and it therefore calls upon all good citizens to favor 
the establishment and maintenance of sanctuaries; to have no 
part in such unlawful practices as the sale of game birds; and to 
support all worthy efforts for bird protection. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


The New Zealand Shearwater, Thyellodroma bulleri (Saivin) off 
the Columbia River, Oregon.—On September 23, 1932, while we were 
guests of the Oregon Fish Commission aboard the launch ‘‘The Oregon” 
off the Columbia River, we were surprised at the great number of Shear- 
waters seen. When we were about fourteen miles west, and a little south, 
of the Columbia Bar, five long-winged, slim-bodied Shearwaters, flew 
close to our boat their white underparts, gray mantles, dark band across 
secondaries, and sharply contrasted white and dark on sides of head, 
marked them at once as new birds to both of us. A long shot brought one 
of the birds down; and, while the boat turned about to recover the specimen, 
another was decoyed to the bird in the water and was obtained. Both 
proved to be females in good flesh but not heavy with fat as is usual with 
other species of shearwaters taken off the Oregon coast during fall migra- 
tions. 

Measurements in millimeters of the two specimens are as follows: 

No. 7262, Coll. S. G. J.; 93 wing, 289; tail, 130; culmen, 42; depth of 
upper mandible 10; width, 13; tarsus, 51; middle toe and claw, 62. 

No. 17238, Coll. I. N. G.; 9; wing, 290; tail, 133; culmen 43; depth of 
upper mandible, 9.5; width, 15; tarsus, 51; middle toe and claw, 66. 

So far as the writers are aware these are the first specimens of this rare 
shearwater taken north of Pt. Pinos, and Monterey Bay, California, 
although Nichols (Auk, XLIV, 1927, 326) reported sight records “‘off the 
coast of British Columbia near latitude 50° 21’ N., 130° 15’ W., the most 
northerly record for the species.”—STanteEy G. JEwertTr and Ira N. 
GaBRIELSON, Portland, Oregon. 


Wilson’s Petrel Banded at Sea.—Following a hint in W. E. D. Scott’s 
‘Story of a Bird-Lover,’ a party of observers who had voyaged a few miles 
eastward from Chatham, Mass. on August 17, made efforts not merely to 
attract pelagic birds to their fishing-launch but with the fisherman’s heavy, 
long-handled crab-net to capture them for banding. Cod-livers were 
crumbled over the lee side and drifted past the stern where increasing 
clouds of Petrels hovered. Twelve were caught and banded before the 
net-handle slipped through the oily palms of one participant and its iron 
hoop sank it beyond reach. A properly prepared expedition could band 
hundreds, and annual trips might determine whether, like passerine winter 
visitors, petrels spend their ‘‘winters” at a regular resort; or some future 
expedition to their breeding islands might discover banded birds. 

Several Cory’s Shearwaters were seen at this, their type locality; but no 
Greater and only one Sooty Shearwater. According to Scott, shearwaters 
too, might be caught and banded. A few Parasitic and one adult Pomarine 
Jaeger were also seen.—S. A. Exot, Jr., Northampton, Mass. and A. C. 
Baca, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Old Specimen of the Blue-faced Booby from Texas.—In the Mu- 
seum of Naturai History, University of Iowa, there is a specimen of the 
Atlantic Blue-faced Booby (Sula dactylatra dactylatra). This bird, an 
immature female, was formerly No. 13138 in the D. H. Talbot collection 
and was collected at Matagorda Bay, Texas, June 8, 1885, by Edmond, 
and the specimen skinned by Carr, two of Mr. Talbot’s collectors. It is 
now No. 6308 in the M. N. H. collection. Additional data on the field 
label are: “Length, 30; extent, 65; wing, 1514; tail,7. Color of bill and face, 
slate; color of feet and tarsi, dark slate; color of eyes, yellow.’’ Measure- 
ments in inches of this specimen, recently taken, are as follows: Exposed 
culmen, 4.18; depth at base of bill, 1.49; wings, 16.80 and 16.50; tarsus, 
2.09; middle toe (without claw), 2.89. While the entire head, neck, wings 
and tail are grayish-brown, the underparts are white; the back and rump 
are narrowly streaked brown and white. 

Since the Talbot collection of birds came to the University Museum in 
1891 no critical study has been made of the material other than for the 
purpose of cataloguing. This specimen was placed with the gannets at 
that time but recorded as Sula sula. 

The A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ 4th Edition, lists this species for three locali- 
ties: Florida; Avery Island, Louisiana, and Rockport, Texas. Alden 
Risser records (Auk, XLIX, p. 106) the capture of a specimen, July 31, 
1931, near Matamosos, Mexico, about four miles south of the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. If this occurrence is accepted as a North American record 
then the Talbot bird will constitute the fifth record for the U. 8. and the 
third for Texas.—Puitie A. DuMont, Museum Nat. Hist. University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Towa. 


Flying with a Flock of Swans.—On the afternoon of November 5, 
1932, I left the airport east of York, Pa., and climbed my ship to an alti- 
tude of 1400 ft. into a westerly wind. When over the northern part of the 
City I was suddenly attracted by a long curving line of large white birds 
flying at about the same altitude several miles to the north and headed for 
the Susquehanna, in view, about ten miles away. I was up with them in an 
instant and for the next fifteen minutes was actually flying with the flock, 
being always careful not to fly too close as a collision might be most damag- 
ing both to swan and ship. I recognized them as Whistling Swans (Cygnus 
columbianus), and estimated the flock to contain about one hundred birds. 
Most of the time I was flying about the birds on the outside, herding the 
flock at will. In these maneuvers I was soon aware that I was traveling 
much faster than the swans, and on several straightaway flights which 
followed, I made a careful estimate of the birds’ speed. My ship was 
cruising at 80 miles per hour, and from experience in overtaking other ships 
in the air I estimated the speed of the flight of the Whistling Swan at from 
50 to 55 mph., certainly not over the latter figure. During these maneuvers 
the birds broke ranks and bunched together, but always deployed in a long 
curving line on the straightaway. In any event, I am quite positive that 
at all times the birds were flying at maximum speed. 
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It is interesting to note that Mr. Bent (Life Histories. Bulletin No. 130, 
p. 287) quotes Audubon as saying that the estimated speed of these birds 
is 100 mph. or more; but favored with being in a unique and interesting 
position for observation of the birds in flight, I can not confirm this ob- 
servation.—CHARLEs 8S. WEIsER, 105 West Springettsbury Ave., York, Penna. 


Summering Eiders off the Massachusetts Coast.—It will doubt- 
less be of interest to record that on July 30, 1930, I found a pair of American 
Eiders (Somateria m. dresseri) in full breeding plumage at a point near 
Stone Horse Shoals on the Monomoy Peninsula. I first found them asleep 
on the beach and was able to approach to within fifty feet before they took 
alarm. They were apparently associating with a large flock of mixed 
scoters.—LEsTER L. 532 Spring Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 


A Pennsylvania Black-crowned Night Heron Colony.—Black- 
crowned Night Herons (Nycticorax nycticorax naevius), for many years 
have maintained a heronry on McCormick’s Island in the Susquehanna 
River opposite the upper end of Harrisburg, Pa. The island is one mile 
long and densely wooded except for a farm in the center. It is said to have 
been there for three generations at least. 

Five years ago we saw the herons nesting in the tops of tall red birches 
but for the past four years they have occupied a small clumpfof white 
pines. This year we found 150 nests in the white pine trees, 13 in scrub 
pines, 3 in wild cherries and 15 in red birch trees. In 134 white pine trees 
there were single nests but eight others had two nests each. The nests in 
the birches were forty feet above ground, in the pines about fifteen feet. 

The white pine trees had from nine to twelve whorls of branches, most 
having ten or eleven. The ages of white pines are computed as from three 
to five years more than the number of layers of branches. In 53 trees 
examined the nests were on the top layer of radiating branches of sixteen 
trees, on the second layer in 27, on the third layer in 24 and fourth layer 
in 6. The first 16 were certainly built this year, and most if not all the 
nests on the second layer of branches. The lower thirty nests may have 
been built last year. All the trees were numbered for future study as to 
the reoccupation of nests. Doubtless many nests are destroyed by the 
weather but we found 36 old nests which seemed to have withstood the 
storms. 

The census showed 145 occupied nests, of which 135 were in 122 white 
pine trees. The shells of 231 heron eggs were found on the ground beneath 
122 trees, from one to four per tree. Occupation was determined by the 
appearance of the trees. Eighty-one were greatly whitened by the excreta 
of the herons, and 61 showed no discoloration. Ten of the 81 showed no 
egg shells on the ground. One showed excreta and no egg shells but the 
nest contained a fledgling. Among those trees showing no excreta upon 
the branches or ground, four held nests with young birds. The presence or 
absence of egg shells, or excreta, are evidently not absolute indications of 
the occupancy of a heron’s nest. 
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Fifty young Night Herons were banded, B661226 to B661275 on June 
7 and 10, 1932. While banding the birds we counted 74 live young birds 
in 33 nests, but since some birds were then able to escape from the nests 
we believe a very few may have walked away while we were climbing up, 
although we watched for this. On a later trip the number of dead birds 
found suggested that the infant mortality rate was about one per cent. 
None of the dead birds had any band. In one nest were an enormous dead 
frog and two downy dead birds. 

An American Egret was seen in the tree tops with the Night Herons but 
no Egret nest could be found. This date was several weeks ahead of the 
regular appearance of migrating Egrets.—H. B. Woop, M.D. anp Mer- 
RILL Woop, Harrisburg, Pa. 


American Egret in Eastern Ontario.—Mr. R. J. Rutter, secretary 
of the Brodie Club of Toronto, and I visited Weller’s Bay on the north 
shore of Lake Ontario, on June 5, 1932, and were fortunate enough to see 
an American Egret (Casmerodius albus egretta). Mr. W. E. Saunders in- 
forms me that there have been two or three records for the north side of 
Lake Erie, but this is the first so far as I can ascertain for the eastern part 
of Ontario. It was wading about with five Great Blue Herons in shallow 
water near the edge of,the sandjbar, it seemed slightly smaller and its 
wings moved somewhat faster in flight. 

This individual lingered in Prince Edward County until the first week 
of September. 

During August I received information of another seen in the vicinity of 
Owen Sound, near Georgian Bay, which would seem to be the northern 
limit for this wanderer from the South.—Joun Townson, The Toronto 
Globe, Toronto, Ont. 


American Egret in Lewis County, West Virginia.—In view of the 
scarcity of published records of American Egrets from this state, it seems 
well to record two specimens seen during August, 1932, along the West 
Fork of the Monongahela River, on the grounds of the State Four-H Camp 
at Jackson’s Mills, Lewis County, W. Va. 

A single bird was seen first on August 12, another on August 14, and two 
together on August 15. Both were watched closely through high-power 
binoculars, and their large size made them unmistakable. One evening a 
group of boys had assembled on a knoll above the river, and were treated 
to the spectacle of an American Egret and a Great Blue Heron in company. 

Doubtless Egrets occur more or less regularly each summer along the 
larger streams of the state, but they seem to have escaped observation up 
to the present. Worth noting was the abundance of other members of 
this family at Jackson’s Mills this season, Great Blue Herons, Green 
Herons, American Bitterns and Least Bitterns having been noted in some 
numbers.—Mavrice Brooks, French Creek, W. Va. 


Oil Gland Usually Tufted in Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis.—In 
discussing ‘‘The Oil Gland and Its Tuft,” (Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
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Oct. 31, 1924, p. 322) the late W. De W. Miller makes the statement that 
«.)6..~. the tuft is wholly absent. . . in Hydranassa t. ruficollis.” 
A chance examination of three specimens of the Louisiana Heron collected 
August 25, 1932, disclosed two minute tufts of feathers on the oil gland of 
each. The series of skins in the collections of the United States Biological 
Survey and the United States National Museum were examined to supple- 
ment these observations. 

One hundred and eleven skins were inspected, of which twelve were in 
such poor condition that they were not included in the results tabulated 
below. Two or more of these specimens were secured in every month of the 
year except November, when none were collected. The ninety-nine skins 
considered were taken in various of the states, Mexico, the Bahamas, the 
West Indies and Central and South America. The ratios of occurrence of 
feather tufts on the oil gland with respect to sex and to age are presented in 
the following table: 


Adult males (37), tufted 29 (78.38%) bare 8 (21.62%) 
Immature males (11), tufted 9 (81.82%) ‘ 2 (18.18%) 
Adult females (16), tufted 10 (62.5%) ‘“ 6 (87.5%) 
Immature females (9), tufted 6 (66.67%) “ 3 (33.33%) 
Unsexed adults (14), tufted 13 (92.86%) “ 1 (7.14%) 
Unsexed immatures (12), tufted 10 (83.33%) ‘ 2 (16.67%) 
Total (99), tufted 77 (77.78%) “ 22 (22.22%) 
Males (48), tufted 38 (79.17%) ‘“ 10 (20.83%) 
Females (25), tufted 16 (64%) “9 (36%) 
Unsexed (26), tufted 23 (88.46%) ‘“ 3 (11.54%) 
Adults (67), tufted 52 (77.61%) “ 15 (22.39%) 
Immatures (32), tufted 25 (78.18%) ‘“ 7 (21.87%) 


No correlation was found to exist between season, age, or sex and the 
presence or absence of tufts. However, the gland was found to be nude 
in a greater number of the poor skins than in those well prepared, suggesting 
that some of the former may originally have been tufted—CLARENCE 
CotTaM AND PHOEBE KnapPEN, U. S. Biological Survey. 


Eastern and Western Ducks.—Dr. Phillips gives some interesting 
data in his article in the October ‘Auk’ on Eastern and Western bred 
waterfowl at Wenham, Mass., and very neatly shows which have suffered 
the greatest relative reduction and which the least, by comparing the rela- 
tive abundance of the one with the other. 

Examining Dr. Phillips’ two lists, there is however, an additional feature 
to be noted. In the Atlantic States north of the Virginia Capes, the great- 
est amount of duck shooting is done on the marshes, ponds, and bays along 
the seacoast, and on Chesapeake Bay, the Susquehanna Flats, and the 
Potomac River. At these places the experienced gunners congregate, 
mostly in batteries and baited blinds, and it is the experienced gunners who 
make the large bags. 
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Golden-eyes,! Old-squaws,? Scoters? and Mergansers! are readily iden- 
tified by the experts, and are not considered game and therefore not 
generally shot by them. Under the present laws, most of the teal go by 
before the season opens, and the Wood Duck is protected. Excluding, in 
addition to these the rare European Widgeon, we then have left in the list 
of Eastern bred birds only the Black Duck, the Pintail, and the geese. 
Now the ducks which the gunner does get in large quantities in this area 
north of the Virginia Capes are, except perhaps in the Potomac, mostly 
Scaups with quite a few Redhead and Canvasbacks on the Susquehanna 
Flats and Chesapeake Bay. Battery and baited blind shooting yield 
large bags and the limit is frequently obtained. The Scaup is no doubt 
still one of the commonest ducks in this area, but when we consider in what 
numbers it is shot, we can appreciate the cause of its decrease in the last 
thirty years. 

It is therefore apparent why the Eastern bred ducks, including the geese, 
which seem able to hold their own pretty well, have maintained their 
numbers at a place like Wenham, irrespective of the kind of shooting done 
there, while the Western bred ducks have so largely decreased. As so 
many ducks south of the Virginia Capes do not migrate via the Atlantic 
Seaboard (and we might include in this category the Potomac and some of 
the Chesapeake ducks), the Southern shooting would not so greatly effect 
Massachusetts. On the other hand, the heavy toll taken on the Western 
bred birds south to Cape May or even the Virginia Capes would very 
directly effect the Wenham shooting. From my own shooting experience, 
the relative decrease noted by Dr. Phillips is just what I should have ex- 
pected. 

I am not sufficiently familiar with the propagation of ducks by sports- 
men and others to know whether that has any material influence on the 
relative abundance of the two Wm. Kossh, 1155 
Park Ave., New York City. 


Snow Goose at Northampton, Mass.—While studying Acadian and 
Nelson’s Sparrows in a patch of boggy grass at the east end of a marshy 
pond in Northampton on September 29, 1932, we beheld flying towards us, 
already near, above the pond, a large white bird. It circled, and we saw 
plainly the black wing-tips and brown-washed neck of a Snow Goose. 

The Goose settled down and spent several days in that marsh, feeding 
along its edges. Some observers were able to approach it very closely. 
Though no ready standard of size-comparison was available, we were 
inclined to think it an unsophisticated Lesser Snow Goose, astray from the 
west. This is the third record of the species (in no case could the race be 
determined) in Hampshire County, the others being at Granby, where 
nine were seen in northward flight on March 31, 1926, by B. Schurr, and 
at Chesterfield, where a flock of about fifty, flying south on November 23, 


1 Eastern bred. 
2 Western bred. 
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1929, were observed by Rev. Ralph E. Danforth. At these dates and in 
these numbers, the Greater Snow Goose is probably the more likely.—S. A. 
Euiot, Jr., Northampton, and A. C. Baaa, Holyoke, Mass. 


The Baikal Teal from King Island, Alaska.—A small collection of 
birds was received by the Chicago Academy of Sciences from King Island, 
Alaska, this past summer. The island is a small isolated rock in Bering 
Sea, about eighty miles northwest of Nome, which is closed to navigation 
except for the summer months. The specimens were secured by the es- 
kimo, Arthur Nagozruk, and the most interesting were two beautiful 
adult male Baikal Teal (Nettion formosum), the second and third records 
for Alaska. The first was a male in full plumage, taken in arctic Alaska 
(Wainwright), September 2, 1921 (Condor XXVII, 1925, p. 169). The 
King Island birds (C. A. of S. 5833-5837) were taken May 23 and May 25, 
1931. 

The above mentioned specimens appear to be the only North American 
records except for a male taken in Contra Costa County, California, 
December 13, 1931, recorded in “The Condor,’ Vol. XXXIV, p. 193, by Mr. 
James Moffitt. 

Several hundred Baikal Teal have been imported into California by 
bird dealers, and Mr. H. S.Swarth objects to Mr. Moffitt’s record (Condor, 
XXXIV, p. 259), because of the possibility of the bird having escaped or 
having been released from captivity. Mr. Swarth’s objection could also 
include our specimens, but the chances of birds imported in limited num- 
bers in California, being taken so far north, are too remote to be considered. 
It is my belief that the majority of the birds of eastern Asia are regular 
visitors of the Alaskan coast.—ALFrep M. Baiuny, Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, Chicago, Illinois. 


Female Quail ‘‘Bobwhiting.’’—In his book on ‘The Bobwhite Quail’ 
(p. 104) Mr. H. L. Stoddard writes: ‘‘ As far as known, the ‘bobwhite’ call 
note is confined to cock birds.’’ At Clark University, Worcester, Mass., I 
had a pair of captive quail (Colinus virginianus virginianus) the female of 
which ‘“‘bobwhited” to some extent. That she was not a male in female 
plumage was proved by the fact that she laid two clutches of eggs. Her 
mate’s ‘“‘bobwhites” were either earsplittingly loud or almost whispered; 
hers were intermediate in loudness. I recorded this note the latter part of 
April and also on July 10, when I started to take the male away; at this 
time he answered her call with his loudest ‘‘bobwhite.”’ Both birds be- 
longed to the fourth generation raised in captivity —MarGaret M. Nick, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


A Pennsylvania Specimen of the White Gyrfalcon.—The Reading 
Museum has recently acquired a specimen of the White Gyrfalcon (Falco 
rusticolus candicans) which I believe to be a unique record for Pennsylvania. 
This bird was taken by Dr. Samuel B. Kern of Slatington, near Forest Inn, 
Carbon County, on November 11, 1928, and was mounted and kept in his 
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possession until recently. I was told about this specimen, described as a 
‘‘White Hawk” about a year ago, but it was not until recently that I had 
an opportunity to see it and verify Dr. Kern’s identification. 

On comparing this mount with descriptions and the plates in Koelz’s 
paper ‘‘On a Collection of Gyrfalcons from Greenland,” (Wilson Bulletin, 
Vol. XVI, No. 4, pp. 207-219), it agrees closely with his figures of the dark 
phase of candicans in the unmarked under tail coverts, rather uniformly 
streaked underparts and broken white barring of the upper parts. The 
specimen in question was not sexed, but is in all probability a female, 
approaching the maximum dimensions for the species. Measurements 
from the mount follow: length 26 inches; wing 16 inches; tail 9.50 inches. 

I believe that this constitutes the southernmost record for this falcon, 
and the third for the United States—Eart L. Poor, Reading Public 
Museum and Art Gallery, Reading, Penna. 


Duck Hawk Bathing and Drinking.—A Duck Hawk, judging by 
its size, a female, was observed by Richard Pough and the writer on 
September 5, 1932, on the unfinished salt-marsh road leading from Tucker- 
ton, N. J. It flushed at the approach of our car and flew ahead of us several 
hundred yards, alighting on the ground in the middle of the road, at which 
point rain water had collected, forming several shallow pools about one 
inch deep. We approached cautiously to within about one hundred feet 
of the bird and stopped, in order to see what she was up to. The hawk 
presently waddled awkwardly, in bow-legged fashion, up to the nearest 
puddle, and to our amazement, stooped down and drank! It then waded 
into the deepest part, stood motionless for a moment, and then began to 
canter in lop-sided fashion through the water, back and forth several times, 
panting audibly, with wide open mandibles, ‘‘&,-i,-,-%.” It again drank, 
as if quite thirsty, and repeated its comical ambling gait through the water. 
Reaching the deepest part, the bird bent down until the belly and lower 
breast were submerged, and shook itself. This operation was repeated until 
the underparts were quite thoroughly drenched. With much shaking and 
wing-flapping, it apparently endeavored to splash water on its upper parts, 
but did not succeed very well, since the water was evidently too shallow. 
In a moment it ambled out of the pool, flew to the fence nearby, shook 
itself several times and flew out over the marsh, swooping in playful 
fashion at some Herring Gulls, which stood their ground in the marsh 
grass, and although they ducked slightly, they did not appear disturbed 
by the hawk’s presence. Several times we caught up with the bird, perched 
on the fence, for we,were able in the car to approach within thirty feet 
before it would flush and fly ahead of us. Eventually it circled behind 
us, alighting on the fence, where it was last seen. 

We observed the bird’s actions through eight and sixteen power binocu- 
lars, used alternately, and since neither of us had read of a falcon drinking 
or bathing we thought the experience worthy of record.—Joun A. GILLEs- 


PIE, Glenolden, Pa. 
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The Purple Gallinule in Connecticut.—On May 5, 1932, I found a 
Purple Gallinule (Jonornis martinica) on the border of a swampy area at 
Fairfield, Conn. The bird was easily approached and observed in good 
light from about twenty feet; the rich purple color, white frontal plate and 
other characters being easily made out. 

Four records of the occurrence of this bird in Connecticut are mentioned 
in the ‘Birds of Connecticut,’ Mr. Forbush recorded another in his ‘Birds 
of Massachusetts.’ Mr. Frank Novack informs me that one was brought 
to him to be mounted by Mr. Chas. Disbrow which had killed itself by 
flying into a garage window at Stratford, Conn,. on May 28, 1926. My 
record is therefore, to my knowledge the seventh for the species in the 
State—Aretas A. Saunpers, 48 Longview Ave., Fairfield, Conn. 


The Golden Plover Again in South Carolina.—On the afternoon of 
November 19, 1932, two Golden Plovers were seen on the golf links of the 
Wappoo Country Club, James Island, 8. C. The writer had seen but two 
individuals previously in South Carolina (Auk, 1931, 415, 1932, 81) and 
the late Arthur T. Wayne had taken but five in fifty years of field work 
in the coastal region of the state——ALEXANDER SprontT, JR., 92 South 
Battery, Charleston, S. C. 


Feeding Habits of the Turnstone (Arenaria interpres morinella). 
—On October 1, 1932, a pair of Turnstones was observed through eight- 
power field glasses at distances of fifty-four to forty feet feeding on the 
sandy ocean beach, five miles north of Bethany Beach, Delaware. The 
wavelets of the incoming tide were breaking several feet above the pebble 
line so that the birds, feeding at the edge of the water, could turn over 
stones only by immersing their entire bodies. When first observed they 
were standing motionless, watching the feeding antics of a lone Sanderling. 
As soon as the latter found a good feeding place they walked sedately over 
to it and commenced thrusting their bills vertically downwards into the 
sand. While so engaged the water washed over their tarsi and even wet 
the feathers of the tibiae. Vertical thrusts failing to provide food, the 
birds either allowed their feet to sink into the sand or knelt down, so that 
the wings and tail, when slightly spread, were flush with the shallow water. 
These were then vibrated rapidly, the wings vertically, the tail laterally, 
while the bill was repeatedly thrust forward and downward (at an angle of 
approximately 45° from the horizontal) into the water. These maneuvres 
were pursued for over ten minutes without any pause to adjust the plumage 
or preen the feathers, as is customary in bathing. When they desisted from 
this vibrational feeding it was to follow the Sanderling, in whose perspicacity 
they seemed to have absolute faith, across dry sand to an auto track, 
where, beside a sand crab’s hole some satisfying morsels were located. 
The plumage was not shaken nor were the tail and wings spread to hasten 
drying, up to the time observation ceased, ten minutes later. 

Mechanical vibration and an examination of the sand along the shallow 
water at the border of the tide disclosed assorted sizes (3% to 114 inches) 
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of the crustaceans known as sand bugs (Hippa talpoides), which are not 
known to be a food of the Turnstone—PHorBe Knapren, Washington, 
D.C. 


Avocets and Spoonbills on Merritts Island, Fla.—On September 18, 
1932, the writer and Messrs. J. Connery and J. Howell, saw three American 
Avocets on Merritts Island, near Titusville, Florida. The birds were feed- 
ing in company with two Willets in a shallow pond. We were able to 
approach them closely and observe that they were in the fall plumage. 

On this same occasion we saw six adult Roseate Spoonbills. These 
birds flew up from the mangroves and passed directly over our heads. We 
could see their spoon-shaped bills very clearly, and we had no need of 
binoculars to see their color.—Brngamin C. Hart, 61 Clark St., Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


Avocets in New Jersey.—On September 15, 1932, on what was formerly 
salt marsh near the Newark, N. J., airport, and at a point where the high 
tide still partly floods the fill with a mixture of salt water and sewage, the 
writer found three Avocets (Recurvirostra americana), among flocks of 
hundreds of assorted shorebirds. There were two black and white and 
one dark brown and white bird. The heads and necks showed no color 
tint. The legs appeared clay-colored. One old bird called occasionally 
when disturbed, though they were very tame. Its notes reminded one 
of the Lesser Yellow-legs, but louder and fuller, at times with a shade of 
hoarseness. The individual notes, when uttered in sequence, were often 
spaced with an appreciable interval between. 

The birds fed both by “side-swiping” the surface of the water, as does the 
Lesser Yellow-legs, and by probing. They spent most of their time about 
one pool, where they were the central sensation of a great mid-September 
local concentration of shore birds, including, in addition to the commoner 
species, Wilson’s and Northern Phalaropes, Stilt Sandpiper, Baird’s 
Sandpiper and Golden Plover, the latter in large flocks (over 300 seen at 
one time). 

News of the presence of this locally rare trio spread rapidly and during 
the ensuing two weeks (the birds remained until October) they were 
photographed for stills and movies and wax impressions of their webbed 
footprints preserved. 

One bird developed a decided leg weakness after a few days, being 
barely able to stand long enough to feed and being forced to use its wings 
to move from place to place. This trouble, however, passed and the bird 
was normal when last seen. 

The birds were never seen to swim until October 1 when, pursued by a 
Duck Hawk, they took to deep water where their profile afloat with stern 
carried high, seemed distinctive and a good field mark at a distance. 

This is the first New Jersey record of the species of which I have knowl- 
edge, since the late I. Norris De Haven shot a specimen near Tuckerton, 
Ocean County, in August, 1886.—CHar.Les A. Urner, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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The Ruff in New Jersey.—On October 2, 1932, about a shallow pond 
on the salt marshes near Tuckerton, N. J., the writer saw two birds which 
were identified, first by sight and later, for confirmation, by careful ex- 
amination of skins, as Ruffs (Philomachus pugnax). The birds were seen 
first at a distance of fully one hundred yards, walking about in search of 
food, on the salt meadow. They appeared at that distance, with the rising 
sun striking them, quite light colored, the underparts of one being es- 
pecially light, the other definitely tinted with and finely streaked with 
buffy across the breast. The birds were not as long-legged as the Greater 
Yellow-legs, of which many were present, but their bodies were fully 
equal in size. They were decidedly larger than Stilt Sandpipers which 
were close by for additional size comparison. The bodies were rather 
chunky, and when the birds stood at attention they reminded one, in 
general proportions and profile, very much of overgrown Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers. 

The length of bill in relation to head conformed to that of the Ruff 
skins examined. The upper parts, while considerably darker than the 
breasts, seemed, when the birds took flight (they circled twice and lit again), 
a bit lighter and buffier in color tone than the Greater Yellow-legs. The 
span in flight was somewhat less than in that species. The outstretched 
wings showed a narrow white line, contrasting noticeably when the birds 
were near at hand with the darker wing. The rump and tail showed two 
conspicuous white areas on the sides, divided by a darker medial line, 
broadening out at the tip of the tail. I got very satisfactory views at 
about 40 to 50 yards. The birds left when startled and did not return. 

The fall specimens of the Ruff that I have examined show quite a varia- 
tion in color and while I have not yet found one with underparts appearing 
as light as the lighter of the two birds seen, there was a September skin 
matching perfectly the color scheme and pattern of the darker bird. 
There was also more difference between the two most similar fall skins 
than between the two birds I observed. I have no hesitation in recording 
the birds as Ruffs. 

This is not the first Ocean County, N. J., record as I understand an 
adult female, taken at Barnegat, is in the Elliot collection at the American 
Museum of Natural History—Cuarues A. Urner, Elizabeth, N. J. 


A Probable Record of the Eskimo Curlew (Numenius borealis) 
at Montauk Point, N. ¥Y.—Easterly winds of September 15, 1932, in- 
creased during the night, and about five o’clock on the morning of the 16th 
steady rain began at Montauk Point. By daylight a lively storm was in 
progress, with half a gale blowing from the northeast. 

My family and I had camped during the previous evening on the downs 
between the lighthouse and the most easterly of the large ponds, near the 
northern shore of the point. Soon after daylight our younger son called 
attention to four curlews coming from the direction of the sea. The birds 
circled for a short time, and then alighted among the vegetation of a 
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hillock not far from our tent. With my two sons I stalked the birds, and 
we observed them through field glasses from a distance subsequently 
paced off at fifteen yards. The birds seemed wary but not shy, and when 
we finally flushed them they alighted again and permitted a second close 
approach. 

The size, small straightish bills, mottled crowns without conspicuous 
central stripe, dark wings, and buffy faces and necks were all carefully 
noted. I neglected to record the color of the legs, and we heard no call of 
any sort. To the best of my belief, however, they were Eskimo Curlews. 

Examples of this species have been collected as recently as January, 
1925, in Argentina. While the present sight record is inconclusive, the 
circumstances connected with appearance, behavior, date, weather, and 
locality make it important, if only for bearing upon possible observations 
in the future—Rosert CusHMAN Murpuy, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 


The Western Willet in Winter in Georgia and South Carolina.— 
The ‘Check-List’ gives the winter range of the Western Willet (Catoptro- 
phorus semipalmatus inornatus) for the eastern United States as ‘‘. 
from the coasts of Texas, Louisiana, and Florida to Ecuador, ; 

Nearly the same words are used, by Ridgway in ‘Birds of North and 
Middle America’ (1919), Forbush in ‘Birds of Massachusetts, etc.,’ (1925), 
and by Howell in ‘Florida Bird Life,’ (1932). 

But Wayne in ‘Birds of South Carolina,’ (1910) wrote ‘‘This subspecies 
occurs commonly in autumn, winter and early spring.”’ And in the Wayne 
collection, now in the Charleston Museum, are several specimens taken by 
him since this was written. Four specimens in the collection are in the 
speckled plumage of spring and summer, and are dated April 16 (marked 
‘‘moulting”’) May 15, July 11 and July 12. 

Since 1930 I have taken eight specimens near the Savannah River 
mouth, and on both sides of the Georgia-Carolina line. All were in the 
gray winter plumage, and each month is represented from October to 
February. If non-breeding birds were present in the summer plumage, I 
may have easily missed them. Of the eight all have bills well over the 
maximum length for the Eastern Willet (Catoptrophorus s. semipalmatus) 
in the same sex. 

It is a little strange that no specimen of semipalmatus was taken with 
the others during the winter months, as no effort was made to pick out 
long-billed birds. 

So, between Georgia and South Carolina, there are records of the western 
race with supporting specimens for all months but March, June, August 
and September. This should change the wording in any future revision of 
the ‘Check-List.’—Ivan R. Tomxins, U. S. Dredge Morgan, Savannah, Ga. 


The Atlantic Kittiwake Taken in Central Iowa.—tThe first Iowa 
specimen of the Atlantic Kittiwake (Rissa t. tridactyla) was secured by 
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James R. Harlan at Des Moines, Polk County, on November 22, 1931. 
He found only this one bird along the Des Moines River about four miles 
northwest of the city. 

The mean temperature during the week preceding had ranged from three 
to twenty-five degrees above normal with fog or rain on all days but one 
from November 17 to 23. There was rain with dense fog in the afternoon 
when the bird was collected. The wind was from the east but not above 
normal nor had it been for a few days previous. 

A reference to Dwight’s ‘Gulls of the World” shows this specimen to be 
a bird in the first winter plumage, with auricular spot and occipital band 
reduced but the black collar across the back, descending to the sides of the 
throat, the black band on the wings formed by the lesser coverts and the 
black terminal band across the median rectrices are all well marked. 
The bill, legs and feet were bleak. It proved to be a male and was mounted 
by Prof. Joseph Steppan, for the State Historical Museum, Des Moines. 

Accidental occurrences have been recorded for Michigan, Wisconsin, 
etc., but the only previous Iowa record seems doubtful and the species is 
given in Anderson’s ‘Birds of Iowa’ only in the Hypothetical List. 

I am indebted to Prof. Steppan and Mr. Harlan for permission to pub- 
lish this record.—Puitie A. DuMont, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Ring-billed and Herring Gulls at the Savannah River Mouth in 
July and August.—All during July and up to the date of writing (August 
23) Ring-billed Gulls (Larus delawarensis) sometimes as many as a dozen 
have been present near the discharge pipe of the dredge. This pipe, twenty 
inches in diameter, discharging a twenty inch stream of sand, mud and 
water, as well as many forms of gull food from the bottom of the river, is a 
concentration point for all the gulls in the vicinity, and sometimes the 
smaller terns also feed there. 

The only summer records for the species which I can find in the works at 
hand, are single birds seen on July 13 and August 3, 1906, at Fernandina 
(Howell, ‘Florida Bird Life’). And one from South Carolina, a June 
record (supplement to Wayne’s ‘Birds of South Carolina’). 

The number of birds seen preclude the idea that these were crippled or 
sick birds at the time of the spring migration. I think they were mostly 
two-year-old birds, because of the bill markings, which were those of 
mature birds, and because the subterminal spots in the tail were mostly 
small, and in some almost lacking. A couple of birds, however, had 
heavily banded tails. During July and August all molted some of the 
flight feathers and most of the body plumage. 

A single Herring Gull (Larus a. smithsonianus) was present at the same 
time, a one-year-old bird which underwent a similar molt. It has emerged 
in a plumage very like the brown immature winter birds so commonly 
seen.—Ivan R. Tomxins, U. S. Dredge Morgan, Savannah, Ga. 


1Bull. Am, Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. LII, pp. 317-322. 
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Forster’s Tern in Massachusetts Again.—I recorded in ‘The Auk’ / 

for January, 1929, the finding of two Forster’s Terns (Sterna fosteri) at 

Scituate, Mass., September 23, 1928. This made the seventh record of 

this species in Massachusetts. Dr. Winsor M. Tyler and I now have an 

eighth record to make, that of two individuals seen in Newburyport at 

the northern end of Plum Island, November 4, 1932. The birds were 

associated with a flock of Bonaparte’s Gulls. They were seen both stand- 

ing on the beach at rather close range and flying, and were positively 

identified by the characteristic head-markings. One, in which the nape 

appeared no darker than the mantle, was undoubtedly an adult, but the 

nape of the other was not clearly seen, though the sharply defined eye-to- 

ear stripe was diagnostic. Messrs. Ludlow Griscom and Richard J. Eaton, 

on being informed of our find, visited the spot on the following day and 

i saw a Tern on the wing which they identified positively as an immature 

Forster’s. This makesit pretty plain that our second bird was an immature. 

Mr. 8. Gilbert Emilio, who also visited the place November 5, found two 

‘ Terns there and identified one as Sterna forsteri. These birds of November 

| 4 and 5, 1932, make the third record of the species for Essex County, 

Massachusetts, and the first since 1887, though probably no quarter of our 

Atlantic coast is more faithfully searched by ornithologists at all seasons 

of the year. The date is, of course, a very late one for any species of tern 
in Massachusetts.—Francis H. ALLEN, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Bridled Tern in South Carolina.—On June 17, 1932, Robert Furch- 
gott secured a female Bridled Tern (Sterna anaethetus melanoptera) within 
the town limits of Orangeburg, Orangeburg Co., South Carolina. The 
specimen is in fine plumage, except for the loss of an outer tail feather. 
This bird had been noted flying low about a rainwater pool on a tennis 
court, and, while so engaged it flew into the wire backstop, where it was 
killed by a small boy. 

The capture of this specimen took place following weather which had 
been rainy, but not windy or stormy. Orangeburg is located on the South 
Edisto River, approximately seventy-five miles inland from, and north- 
west of, Charleston. This constitutes the first inland record for the state 
and brings the number of South Carolina records up to five:—a bird taken 
August 25, 1885, by Walter Hoxie at Frogmore, St. Helena Island (Brew- 
ster, Auk III, 1886, 131); one taken aboard ship thirty-five miles north- 
east of Tybee Island, Ga., September 12, 1912 (Rossignol, Auk XXX, 1913, 
105); a decomposed bird found on the Long Island (Isle of Palms) beach, 
August 2, 1926 (Dingle, Auk XLIV, 1927, 93); and another (not hereto- 
fore published), a dead bird in very bad condition found on the same 
beach on September 20, 1928 by Alexander Sprunt, Jr., B. R. and E. B. 
Chamberlain. It is of note that all these records were made following 
hurricanes or very stormy weather, a condition which did not obtain at 
the time of the making of the present record. 

Mr. Furchgott has very kindly presented the Orangeburg specimen to 
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the Charleston Museum (No. 32.90). It is the sole skin in the Museum’s 
collection.—E. B. CoamBeruatn, The Charleston Museum, Charleston, S. C. 


Bridled Tern, a New Bird for Alabama.—On September 2, 1932, a 
dead Bridled Tern (Sterna anaethetus melanoptera) was picked up by me at 
Gulf Shores ten miles south of Foley, Alabama, on the beach of the Gulf 
of Mexico. The bird had probably been blown in by the hurricane of 
September 1. The stomach was empty. Dr. Harry C. Oberholser, of the 
Biological Survey, has confirmed the identification. The skin has been 
given to the Survey. The finding of this Bridled Tern makes a new record 
for Alabama, since the bird has apparently never before been noted in the 
state—HrLten M. Epwarps, School of Organic Education, Fairhope, Ala. 


The Black Tern in Connecticut in Spring.—All of the records of 
occurrence of the Black Tern (Chlidonias nigra surinamensis) given in the 
‘Birds of Connecticut’ are in the fall migration, in August and September. 
It seems worth while, therefore, to record the occurrence of a bird of this 
species on Fairfield Beach on May 30, 1932. This bird was seen at the 
base of the Penfield Reef, seated on the sand among a flock of Common 
and Roseate Terns. Its dark color and small size made it conspicuous, 
and later, when it flew away, the black breast, and dark gray wings, edged 
in front with white made its identification certain —Aretas A. SAUNDERS, 


48 Longview Ave., Fairfield, Conn. 


Winking of the Dovekie (Alle alle).—In the easterly gale of November 
10, 1932, which lashed the New England coast with a wind of sixty miles 
an hour, many Dovekies were blown ashore. While I was observing a live 
bird in my hand, brought me for identification, I was interested to watch 
it wink with the upper eyelid, a winking that was made very prominent 
in the black plumage about the eye by the fact that the upper eyelid was 
covered with pure white feathers. I was at once reminded of a similar 
state of things in the Water Ouzel or Dipper. At rare intervals the Dovekie 
moved its translucent nictitating membrane in the usual way from the 
inner canthus of the eye partly over the eyeball and back again. 

Later the same day, a recently dead Dovekie was brought to me, and I 
was able to confirm my observation on the live bird for I found that the 
upper eyelid was clothed with an oblong patch of fine white feathers with 
a narrow lower edge of black feathers. I have been unable to find any 
published account of this detail of the plumage. 

The white eyelid of both Dipper and Dovekie may be an interesting 
case of parallelism, possibly for the same object, namely courtship. In 
both species nothing can be more striking or intriguing than the sudden 
flashing out in the dark plumage of the pure white eyelid. Who knows 
but that the winking of the swain to his sweetheart may not be a vestige 
of the same habit.—Cuar.Les W. TowNsEnpD, Ipswich, Mass. 


Long-eared Owl (Asio wilsonianus) Nesting near Bristol, Va.— 
Long-eared Owl (Asio wilsonianus). May 25, 1932, Washington Co., Va., 
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near the Tennessee line. Nest made of green-brier roots 36 feet up in a 
white pine tree which was in a small grove composed of white pines and 
Jersey pine (Pinus virginiana). The six young Owls had only recently left 
the nest as some were still found in the nesting tree along with the two old 
ones, and in the nest were two freshly killed moles and one meadow mouse. 
From the ground below I collected a quart of disgorged pellets. The 
young Owls were about as large as the old ones and were able to fly very 
well. The one I have now in captivity was caught with some difficulty. 
That the Owls built the nest themselves is based on the statement of the 
land owner who informed me that he had dislodged a crow’s nest from this 
tree the autumn before, removing every portion of the nest. He also ad- 
vised that the Owls had nested in this grove or near-by for the past twenty- 
five years to his knowledge.—F. M. Jongs, Bristol, Va. 


The Forgotten Georgian Owl.—In Latham’s ‘Supplementum Indicis 
Ornithologici’ (1801, p. XV), there occurs the following description: 

“‘Str.Georgica. S.fasciata capite laevi, corpore fusco subtus albo, regione 
periophthalmica albo annulata. 

‘‘Georgian Owl, Gen. Syn. Sup. II, p. 64, No. 13. 

“Habitat in Georgia Americana: Long. poll. 1614.:—magnitudo Str. 
Flammeae: rostrum flavum: gula & pectus fuscum fasciis albidis: abdomen 
albidum maculis fusco-rubris: femora albida punctis nigricantibus.” 

The following is the description cited in the original reference: 

“Size of the Barn Owl: length sixteen inches and a half: bill yellow: the 
plumage on the upper part of the bird is brown, banded with yellowish: 
throat and breast pale brown, crossed with whitish bands: belly yellowish 
white, marked with longish red brown streaks: thighs and legs wooly, 
whitish or very pale in colour, varied with small blackish spots: quill and 
tail feathers brown, crossed with four or five white bands. 

“T met with this specimen in the collection of Mr. Humphries, said to 
have come from several miles within South Georgia in America.” 

Vieillot, in his ‘Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux de |’ Amerique septentri- 
onale,’ (tome I, 1807, p. 47) gives a description based on that of Latham 
and writes ‘‘ Nouvelle Georgie”’ as the locality. He says it resembles the 
‘‘chouette nebuleuse” (Northern Barred Owl) as to the bars and longitu- 
dinal streaks of the underparts. He seems to consider the yellowish bars 
on the upper parts as one of the chief diagnostic characters. 

Again, in the ‘Dictionnaire d’Histoire Naturelle’ (Vol. 7, 1817, p. 29) 
Vieillot describes it and says it is found in ‘. . . Amerique, dans 
l’intérieur de la Géorgie méridionale.”’ 

It was evidently thought by some ornithologists that the Island of South 
Georgia was meant by the two writers, but no bird of this description has 
ever been found there by the various collectors who have visited the place. 
The name seems to have been forgotten or considered unidentifiable. 

It seems more likely that Georgia in the United States was meant by 
Latham. Many specimens of the Florida Barred Owl have a buffy or 
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yellowish wash to the lighter bars of the head, hind neck and back, and on 
the abdomen. The same is true of specimens of the Northern Barred Owl. 
Latham mentions feathering on the thighs and tarsi only. This implies 
that the toes were mostly bare, the principal subspecific character of the 
southeastern form. The rest of the description fits the latter closely. It 
seems, therefore, that Strix varia allent Ridgway (Strix nebulosa alleni 
Ridgway, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., ITI, sig. 1, [March 27], 1880, p. 8) should 
be replaced by Strix varia georgica Latham. Southern Georgia is the type 
locality.—Lron Ketso, U. S. Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Unusual Roosting of the Chuck-will’s-widow.—From September 
14-21 inclusive a solitary male Chuck-will’s-widow (Antrostomus carolinen- 
sis) roosted daily on an unprotected limb of a hackberry tree even with 
the second story of my house in the heart of the residence district of New 
Orleans. Each day he returned to exactly the same spot, for I saw him 
there when I got up in the morning at about six o’clock, and he remained 
there until six in the evening. It was the first time that I have seen or 
heard this species in the city and I was not a little surprised to see one in 
such an unprotected spot and on such a lofty perch.—JoHn M. McBrinpp, 
New Orleans, La. 


Late Nesting of the Yellow-billed Cuckoo in Missouri.—At 
Columbia, Mo., on September 9, 1932, Mr. Adrian Hatton and the writer 
discovered a Yellow-billed Cuckoo sitting on its nest in an elm-tree, about 
thirty feet from the ground. The nest was found to contain two half- 
grown young birds. The observation was confirmed later in the day by 
Professor Rudolf Bennitt of the Department of Zoology, University of 
Missouri. 

Not only does it appear unusual for the bird to build its nest so far from 
the ground, but the latest nesting date given in any of the available refer- 
ences to the birds of Missouri and surrounding states is July 6 (Nice, 
Birds of Oklahoma, 1931, p. 102).—I. C. Apams, Jr., 102 College Ave., 
Columbia, Mo. 


The Arkansas Kingbird in Michigan.—On June 30, 1932, while 
driving along a country road two miles south-east of Lovells, Crawford 
County, Michigan, I suddenly saw an Arkansas Kingbird (Tyrannus 
verticalis) flying toward me across a field. My companion and I got out of 
the car and collected the bird. It proved to be an adult male in breeding 
condition. The specimen is now in the University of Michigan Museum 
of Zoology. This is the first specimen taken in Michigan and the first 
record of any kind for the lower peninsula. The first report of the species 
in Michigan was one seen by Bayard Christy on June 1, 1925, on the 
Salmon Trout River in Marquette County (Wilson Bulletin, 1925, pp. 
173 and 212). The only other record we have is an unpublished one which 
Oscar M. Bryens has kindly given me permission to use. He writes that 
on August 11, 1928, he saw one at McMillan in Luce County. 
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The Arkansas Kingbird has been recorded a number of times as far east 
as the Atlantic coast, although its normal range extends hardly east of the 
Great Plains. These stray individuals on the east coast are, however, 
almost invariably found there in the autumn or winter, whereas it is 
noteworthy that the Michigan records have occurred during the summer 
and probably represent breeding birds. These Michigan records presum- 
ably mark the vanguard of the general eastward spread of the species 
described by Dr. T. 8. Roberts (The Birds of Minnesota, 1932, Vol. 2, 
pp. 7-10).—JossELYN VAN TyNnE, Museum of Zoology, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 


Nest-building and Egg-laying of the Prairie Horned Lark.— 
Though the Prairie Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris praticola) is a bird 
whose life history is comparatively well known, our knowledge concerning 
it cannot be said to be complete. Observations on nest-building, because of 
the bird’s retiring disposition, are particularly hard to obtain. The follow- 
ing notes, being more than casually complete upon this point, seem there- 
fore worthy of permanent record. 

On April 12, 1932, on a grassy field at Deer Lodge, Winnipeg, the writer 
came upon a small symmetrical concavity, about two inches deep and two 
and one-fourth inches in diameter, scratched out of the ground. The 
freshly excavated earth was lying around it. The next day nothing fur- 
ther had been done to it, but on April 14 a wall two inches wide and one 
inch high, composed of pieces of grass, earth and cattle droppings, had 
been built around the rim. The birds did not appear near the nest, but a 
few hours later they were noted feeding a few yards from it. 

On the morning of the 15th a firm rim of dead grass occupied the inner 
side of the wall. Some grass had also been placed around the bottom of the 
cavity. The female was working on it at 8 a.m. While I was examining 
the nest, she approached on foot to within a few feet of it. 

On the 16th more grass had been added so that little of the earth wall 
was visible. The birds kept out of sight. 

On April 17 more grass and two pieces of plant down (probably from 
sow-thistle, Sonchus sp.) had been added. The next day a great deal of 
sow-thistle down and flower heads lined the interior of the nest, and a 
little more appeared to have been added on the 19th. 

At 10 a. m. of April 19 one egg was found in the nest. It was cold. No 
more were there that evening. In the morning of the 20th two eggs were 
present. The third was laid before 11 a. m. of the 21st, when the bird was 
found on the nest. 

No more eggs were laid on the 22nd, and the three in the nest were still 
cold. From the 22nd to the 26th, during a period of cold cloudy weather, 
the eggs remained unincubated. On the 27th, however, they were found 
to be warm. Observations were rudely ended on the 28th, when one egg 
was found missing and another one smashed. On the 29th the nest was 
empty. The cause of this disaster was not learned. By May 1, the nest 
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had been pulled apart and its presence obliterated.—R. D. Harris, 178 
Douglas Park Road, St. James, Winnipeg, Canada. 


Notes on Tree Swallows and Bluebirds.—When I moved to my 
present house, late in the summer of 1926, a pair of Bluebirds were carrying 
food to a brood of young in a hole in a telephone pole at the side of the road. 
The following spring, a pair supposed to be the same birds, returned early 
in March and soon were examining the same nest site. 

I had planned the erection of a number of nesting-boxes as well as the 
planting of trees and shrubs. But it was too early to begin planting and 
I had not put up any boxes as I felt they would not be attractive to the 
birds until partly screened by shrubbery. However, I now put up nest-box 
No. 1 and the Bluebirds flew across to it and at once took possession 
and before the end of April the female was incubating a set of eggs. 

Then, one day, a pair of Tree Swallows arrived and decided they wanted 
that particular box. I hurriedly put up boxes No. 2 and No. 3 but the 
Swallows paid no attention to these new nests and after a day of constant 
bullying the Bluebirds surrendered their nest and eggs and retired to box 
No. 2. The Swallows remodelled the Bluebird’s nest, incidentally disposing 
of the eggs in some way, and the Bluebirds started another nest in box 
No. 2. For awhile peace and quiet reigned and both pairs of birds had 
young a few days old when a second pair of Swallows put in an appearance. 
Once more there was fighting of a rather general nature among all three 
pairs of birds, but soon the Swallows in box No. 1 managed in some way to 
make good their title and the scene of battle centered about box No. 2. 
For two or three days this second pair of Swallows constantly harassed 
the Bluebirds, so that it was difficult for them to bring any food to their 
young, and at the end of this time they abandoned their nest and left the 
garden and vicinity. 

The next move on the part of this second pair of Swallows was a distinct 
surprise to me. They lost all interest in nest No. 2, after driving the Blue- 
birds away, but took possession of box No. 3 where they spent most of 
their time perched on the roof. They did not attempt to nest but stayed 
about the garden until the young Swallows in nest No. 1 flew, late in June, 
when all left and were not seen again that year. About July first the Blue- 
birds reappeared and raised a late brood in box No. 2. 

The following year the position of box No. 3 was changed, bringing it 
closer to box No. 1, and three new boxes were put up. Box No. 4 was ina 
tree rather close to the house; box No. 5 was fastened to the garage; and 
box No. 6, which was made with an entrance large enough for a Starling, 
was placed fartherest away from the house. Quite early Starlings were seen 
about boxes No. 4 and No. 5 but they could not get in and after a few days 
left. The Bluebirds built early in box No. 4 but when the nest was finished, 
and before any eggs were laid, changed their minds and began building 
in box No. 2 where they raised a brood successfully. 

The Tree Swallows arrived at the usual time and for awhile there was 
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upward of a dozen about the various boxes. There was much quarrelling 
by spells and some of the birds were extremely vicious. Repeatedly I saw 
two birds clinch and fall to the ground, and after one became quiet, ap- 
parantly exhausted, the victor would maintain his hold and pull and tweak. 
At such times I have approached as close as six feet to the birds struggling 
on the ground. 

Finally the birds became settled for the summer and there were then 
five Swallows in the garden. Three Swallows took possession of box No. 1 
and raised a brood and at all times there were three birds in attendance 
at this nest. As the nest was higher than my head, it was difficult to see 
the backs of the birds clearly enough to be certain of the sex, but I am 
reasonably sure they were two females and one male. What the relation- 
ship of these birds was to each other and to the young I could not deter- 
mine, but all three brought food to the nest constantly. In the summer of 
1930, also, three birds occupied nest No. 1 but all the other Swallow families 
have been normal. 

The other pair of Swallows selected box No. 6 with the large entrance- 
hole. A pair of Starlings had already carried in a little nesting material, 
apparently dry grass, but the Swallows promptly threw this out. Their 
method of getting rid of the Starlings was interesting. While either of the 
Swallows was away from the nest the other was on guard, perched on the 
roof of the box. When the Starling appeared she was either attacked and 
driven away, or the Swallow immediately entered the box and sat looking 
out of the hole, effectively blocking the entrance. For several days I did 
not see the nest left unguarded for a moment and the Starlings soon went 
elsewhere. 

Succeeding years have been a repetition of the same incidents. To me 
it has been an interesting experience to watch these unsuspected traits in 
two species that I had supposed I was thoroughly familiar with. The 
Swallow’s aggressiveness was unexpected but the, meekness of the Blue- 
birds in submitting to it was even more surprising.—F. Seymour Hersey, 
Easton, Massachusetts. 


Purple Martins Gathering Leaves.—In watching the Martin colony 
in my garden I have often seen the birds gather fresh leaves from adjacent 
tree tops and take them into their nest compartments. They alight on 
outermost twigs and seem to worry off individual leaves with some trouble 
and awkwardness and do not take them in passing flight as might be ex- 
pected. At other times I have seen them carry leaves from the nest and 
drop them in the immediate vicinity. On a number of occasions I have 
marked the fluttering fall of the leaf to the ground and examined it. In 
every case, while still green, it was dry to brittleness. When cleaning out 
the nest compartments at the end of the season a few brown leaf fragments 
are found in them but not a sufficient amount to account for the number 
carried in during the season of activity and I assume that practically all 
the fresh leaves so taken into the nest are removed when they lose their 
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moisture content. According to my observations it seems that this leaf 
gathering is most active during (or confined to) the incubation period and 
usually ceases as soon, or shortly after, the young are hatched. 

The conclusions are, that the leaves are taken in to supply the needed 
moisture for incubation, as the poultry raiser adds moisture to his incuba- 
tors. It is a well known fact that many hawks add green branches to 
their nests. Indeed, among odlogists it is a well known fact that fresh 
leaves about the margin of a hawk’s nest denote an occupied structure 
while their absence usually designates an old, abandoned nest or one in 
which eggs are not yet deposited, a fact that saves many a strenuous and 
fruitless climb. Various reasons have been ascribed to this green bough 
habit,—for esthetic decoration, to shade the sitting bird, or when wilted to 
stop the openings in the loosely woven nest. Does it not seem probable 
that it is, with hawks as with Purple Martins, to supply necessary moisture 
to the eggs?—P. A. TavERNER, Canadian Nat. Mus., Ottawa. 


Canada Jay in Cheshire County, New Hampshire.—On October 
30, 1932, while occupied with survey work on White Hill, the badly de- 
composed remains of a Canada Jay (Perisoreus c. canadensis) were found. 
While the structural form was still retained, when touched, the feathers 
fell away, but no flies or beetles were present, and I assume that the bird 
had been dead possibly a month. It would shortly have been unidentifi- 
able. I know of no previous record for this county.—Lerwis O. SHELLEY, 
East Westmoreland, N. H. 


Chickadee Occupies a Robin Nest.—On July 1, 1932, a family of 
Chickadees (Penthestes atricapillus septentrionalis) was observed nesting 
in a Robin nest at Big Sandy, on Big Sandy Creek, Sublette County, 
Wyoming. The Robin nest had been built in a crotch formed by several 
willow limbs, about three and one half feet from the ground. It was lo- 
cated in a patch of willows about 200 yards from a strip of spruce forest 
which follows the creek out from the mountains into the sage brush. Be- 
cause of the narrowness of the crotch in which the nest was built it was 
unusually deep, measuring 19 cm. deep, outside measurement. The mud 
lining the bottom had all been removed by the Chickadees, the cavity thus 
formed measuring about 6.5 cm. deep and 6 cm. wide. This excavation 
was lined mainly with cow and rabbit hairs, together with a small amount 
of mouse fur (probably Microtus) and a few plant fibers. The only en- 
trance to the nest was that afforded by the original opening on the top. 
This opening was pear shaped and measured 8 cm. by ll cm. The young 
Chickadees in the nest were almost naked. 

It seems odd that these Chickadees did not nest in their normal fashion 
in the nearby forest but willow bottoms are a favorite habitat and since 
woodpecker holes and other cavities are less available there, the inclina- 
tion to frequent the thickets possibly influenced the birds in their choice of 
the makeshift but convenient cavity of the Robin’s nest—ApoLrxu Muris, 
Museum of Zoology, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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The Courtship Flight of the Red-breasted Nuthatch.—I am 
prompted by the note in ‘The Auk’ for October, 1932, by Mr. Francis H. 
Allen on ‘The Song of the Red-breasted Nuthatch’ to record the court- 
ship (?) flight of Sitta canadensis which I witnessed on April 6, 1932, in the 
garden of the Wayside Inn, Sudbury, Massachusetts. Mrs. Wellman and 
I were approaching the end of the garden, when a bird flew out of a red 
cedar and, with incredible speed, zigzagged through the bare limbs of a 
large old apple tree. After two or three circular turns in this erratic 
manner through the branches, it dived back into the cedar. Neither 
of us, although we stood just in front of the tree, had the slightest idea 
what the bird was; immediately the flight was repeated, leaving us as 
much mystified as before. No eye could follow the tremendous speed 
and sharp turns; it seemed impossible that any bird could do it a second 
time and avoid striking the irregular branches of the apple tree. A third 
flight followed in three or four seconds and consisted of a shorter perform- 
ance: this time the bird stopped suddenly on a small branch of the apple 
tree and we saw that it was a Red-breasted Nuthatch. Almost at once a 
second Sitta canadensis, a female, joined the first and the two began in- 
vestigating holes in the old apple trees of the garden. During the 
flight there were no notes from the male; later, when the two birds were 
together, the usual call notes were given intermittently.—Gorpon Bor 
WELLMAN, Wellesley College, Massachusetts. 


Singing of the Red-breasted Nuthatch.— With regard to the singing 
of this species I heard the tin trumpet call as I was walking along the main 
street of Glastonbury, Conn., on October 8, 1932, which was followed by a 
long song y-a-a-a-a-a-a- at the rate of at least 95 “a’s to the minute. I 
finally located the bird on the very topmost branch of a tall elm. Every leaf 
had fallen and he was outlined against the sky with wings partly open and 
head in the air. The lazy hank, hank, of his white-breasted cousin on a 
lower branch served to emphasize the tempo and higher pitch of his song. 
An occasional tin trumpet note seemed to introduce his y-a’s at intervals. 
The song was repeated with hardly a breath between for at least half a 
dozen times and because of his commading position he could be heard for 
quite a distance.—(Mrs.) Epira M. Cuark, 350 Main St., Glastonbury, 
Conn. 


The Long-billed Marsh Wren (Telmatodytes palustris dissaeptus) 
in Maine.—In November 1923, the late Frederick O. Conant, of Portland 
brought me a nest of a Marsh Wren (undoubtedly of this species), which 
he had just found in narrow leaved cat-tails (Typha angustifolia) at Great 
Pond, Cape Elizabeth, Maine. The nest was very fresh in appearance, 
and apparently built late that season. Mr. Conant was accustomed to 
spend considerable time at Great Pond during the shooting season, and 
was unusually well acquainted with the geography, and the animal life of 
the pond; when asked if other similar nests were seen, he replied in the 
negative. 
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Visits to the shores of the pond, where the birds in question can now be 
heard, failed to reward my search for them in the early summers of 1924 
and 1925. 

Nests were again found at Great Pond in the autumn of 1930, and some 
brought in by Mrs. Frank Kittredge, and on May 18, 1932, she informed 
me that the birds were building. On May 22 I joined Mr. and Mrs. 
Kittredge in a visit to the place, with the result that we found not less than 
thirty nests in the process of building, and saw a dozen or more of the birds, 
flitting about them, singing or scolding as their moods dictated. 

Several of these we were able to observe with great care at a distance of 
only a few feet, with, and without binoculars. These birds were well out 
among flag beds toward the north shore of the pond. 

On June 6, 1932, with Mr. Jed F. Fanning of Portland I visited the pond 
again, finding the Wrens as before; they were equally obliging in revealing 
themselves, close at hand, and in excellent light. We found one of their 
nests containing two of their characteristic chocolate brown eggs. 

A circuit of the shores of the pond revealed many more nests and birds 
in the marshes on the south side of the pond. We estimate the number 
of birds seen, in the two sections, as about forty pairs. 

From the fact that this pond has been much visited, at all seasons for 
many years, and neither nests nor wrens have attracted attention, except 
as stated, I believe the bird to be a newcomer to this section.—ArTHUR H. 
Norton, Museum of Natural History, Portland Maine. 


Does the Robin ever Lay White Eggs?—On May 13, 1931, my friend, 
Henry I. Shaw, of Norton, Mass., told me he noticed five white eggs on his 
lawn that morning. They probably had been blown out of some nest, and 
he thought they were eggs of the Robin, although he had always supposed 
this bird’s eggs were blue. 

On my expressing interest he brought two of the eggs to me the following 
day,—the three remaining eggs being too badly broken to pick up. These 
two eggs appear to be typical Robin’s eggs in size and shape,—in fact, in 
everything except color. The color is white with no indication of blue, 
and showed no noticeable differences before and after blowing. One was 
damaged and was not preserved but the remaining egg is in my collection. 

Although the Bluebird sometimes lays a set of white eggs, I do not recall 
having seen any reference to white eggs of the Robin. None of the standard 
ornithological reference books at hand make any mention of it. It is 
unusual, also, in this locality to find sets of five eggs.—F. Seymour Hersey, 
Easton, Massachusetts. 


Willow Thrush, a New Bird for Alabama.—QOn September 7, 1932, 
a dead Willow Thrush (Hylocichla fuscescens salicicola) was found at Fair- 
hope, Alabama, and was brought to me for identification. The bird was 
skinned and sent to Dr. Harry C. Oberholser of the Biological Survey, who 
identified it as a Willow Thrush. The specimen, retained in the collection 
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of the Biological Survey, makes a new record for Alabama since it has 
never apparently been noted in the state before—HrLten M. Epwarps, 
School of Organic Education, Fairhope, Ala. 


Song of the Gray-cheeked Thrush.—Little appears to have been 
published regarding the song of the Gray-cheeked Thrush (Hylocichla 
minima aliciae) and A. A. Saunders, in his ‘Bird Song,’ (page 51) states, 
‘‘there is only one singing, migrant species that I have not heard sing on 
its migration, the Gray-cheeked Thrush”—I therefore thought it advisable 
to supplement my remarks on the song of this species (Auk, January 1927). 

The earliest and latest dates of songs heard during the four years for 
which Mrs. Gillespie and I have records, are as follows:—1926, May 25 to 
27; 1929, May 21 to June 2; 1930, May 14 to 31; 1932, May 8 to 31 (all 
dates inclusive). 

A more intimate acquaintance with this fascinating song no doubt 
accounts for the fact that it was heard earlier each successive year. The 
song is almost invariably introduced by the common call note, which varies 
with individuals. I have written it in my notes as, ‘‘fee-you,’’ ‘‘fee-eh,”’ 
“fear,” and more rarely, ‘“‘fee-up” and “‘fear-ee.”” The song, in quality, 
strongly suggests the Veery; in construction, it is quite different from any 
bird song I have ever heard, but when heard a number of times its make-up 
is readily recognized and not apt to be forgotten. The writer realizes the 
inadequacy of written bird songs; particularly in describing those of our 
thrushes. They are, at best, very poor imitations of the real thing. Several 
are given, as follows, for what they are worth: Introduced by the common 
call note, which may be uttered one or more times, at intervals of a few 
seconds one hears, ‘‘fee-fee-eh, fee-fee-ah,”’ or, ‘‘vi-vi-vitchy-vitchy- 
vitchy, vi-vi-uh.”” A song similar to the first mentioned, but more hurried 
and containing one phrase instead of two, was written, “‘ vi-v!-vi-vi-vi-eh.” 
Another rendition, ‘‘siss-we-we-you, we-you, we-you, we-you.”’ The last 
song of which we have record, suggests the first, although in print it ap- 
pears dissimilar: ‘‘sim, sim-sim-seem, sim-sim.”’ 

Summing up, I would say that the song is unmistakably thrush-like, 
cymbal-like in quality, replete with double-tones, more or less subdued, 
and more varied in construction than the other thrush songs of our eastern 
states. While, in the writer’s opinion, the song of the Gray-cheeked 
Thrush is not as beautiful as that of the Wood Thrush, Hermit, Veery, or 
Olive-back, the fact that it is an infrequent vocalist during its migration, 
combined with the intangible, fairy-like quality of its notes, should afford 
this species a high rank among American bird songsters. 

The thrushes, whose songs are given above, were all trapped, banded 
and measured, and conformed to aliciae in size-——JoHN A. GILLESPIE, 
Glenolden, Pa. 


A Late Nesting Waxwing in Central New York.—On September 25, 
1932, Mrs. Mabel Rightmyer called my attention to a bird she had seen 
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on a nest early in the day. From her description it could be nothing but 
a Cedar Waxwing. It was not until the 27th that I could visit the nest, 
and was astonished to find a Cedar Waxwing incubating four eggs. The 
nest was twelve feet from the ground in a slender maple. The fearless 
creature allowed me to touch her before leaving the eggs. On the 29th the 
eggs hatched. Time did not permit me to witness what type of food the 
adult brought to the nestlings, but I assume wild cherries, abundant in 
the area about the nest, formed a prominent share. On the morning of 
October 8 the young were still in the nest, but left early in the afternoon 
of that same day. Thus ten days were spent in the nest. The locality was 
three miles east of Ithaca, N. Y. 

A cursory review of literature fails to reveal October nesting records for 
this species, or even late September dates. Forbush, in his ‘Birds of 
Massachusetts’ (Vol. 3, p. 167), records small naked young in the nest on 
September 13 and young likewise being hatched on September 19. Both 
were Massachusetts records. He further states (p. 170) the young leave 
the nest in from twelve to sixteen days. Possibly the young I had under 
observation were hurried from the nest, or fed particularly well to hasten 
their development and departure, because of the lateness of the season.— 
W. J. Hamiuton, Jr., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Races of the White-eyed Vireo.—In a paper by Mr. W. W. 
Worthington and myself on the birds of northwestern Florida, published a 
few years ago (Wilson Bulletin, XX XVIII, 1926, 204-229), I had occasion 
to go into the case of the White-eyed Vireo (Vireo griseus) from a system- 
atic and nomenclatural standpoint. The A. O. U. Committee on Classi- 
fication and Nomenclature must have either overlooked or ignored this 
note, since in the new edition of the ‘Check-List’ the species stands as 
before, so I venture to bring the matter again to the front, having examined 
considerable additional material in the meantime. In the paper in question 
I undertook to show that northern examples of the White-eyed Vireo were 
readily separable from southern birds by their larger size and brighter 
coloration, and that therefore they were entitled to stand as a valid sub- 
species under the name Vireo griseus noveboracensis. I further stated that 
in my judgment there was not enough difference between birds from the 
Florida Keys (maynardi Ridgway) and typical griseus (type-locality 
“‘Louisiana”’) to justify their respective recognition as distinct races, and 
therefore proposed to sink the former asasynonym. After again going over 
ample material I find that the only character by which maynardi can be 
told is the slightly paler under parts, and even this is not constant. Its 
bill is not appreciably smaller, as has been supposed. It would appear, 
therefore, that maynardi rests on a very slender basis indeed, and I am 
still decidedly of the opinion that it is not worth recognizing by name. 
Moreover, the status of the supposed southwestern form, micrus, which I 
left open at the time, I have been able,to investigate since, with the help 
of a small but choice series of specimens from the State of Tamaulipas, 
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Mexico. After comparing these with our series of true griseus I can dis- 
cover no sufficient grounds for considering them different. I would there- 
fore call micrus also a synonym of griseus. The race from the Bermuda 
Islands, Vireo griseus bermudianus, the type-series of which I have ex- 
amined, appears on the contrary to be a valid and esaily recognizable race. 
—W. E. Crype Topp, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Brewster’s Warbler in Blue-wing Plumage.—On May 29, 1932, 
near Wellsville, Ohio, I observed for half an hour at close range with x8 
binoculars a bird which without critical examination in the hand appeared 
to be a perfectly typical Blue-winged Warbler (Vermivora pinus) but 
which sang only the song of the Golden-wing (V. chrysoptera) usually 
the three syllable one, sometimes the two syllable song. I regarded it as 
a hybrid of the type known as Brewster’s Warbler (V. leucobronchialis) 
though of course not typical of that form. 

On June 24, 1931, not more than fifty yards away I saw a singing male 
Golden-wing and this year there were many Blue-wings singing in the 
immediate neighborhood. 

On June 16, 1932, I again had (presumably) the same bird under obser- 
vation for several hours, this time intermittently for he was gathering 
food for young birds as were a number of typical Blue-wings. I searched 
in vain for his nest and mate. On this occasion he sang the three syllable 
song or occasionally a two-syllable improvisation of his own. By June 24 
this bird as well as the Blue-wings had disappeared. 

The question arises as to how many specimens of hybrid origin there 
are in collections which are so nearly like one or other of the parent species 
that the differences can only be detected by critical examination if at all.— 
WituiaM C. Baker, 22 W. Pershing St., Salem, Ohio. 


A Brewster’s Warbler in North Carolina.—I observed a Brewster’s 
Warbler (Vermivora leucobronchialis) at Chapel Hill, N. C., on August 25, 
1932, which is apparently the second record of this hybrid for this state. 
Mr. C. S. Brimley writing from Raleigh, states that he knows of no record 
since the specimen taken by Mr. H. H. Brimley at Raleigh Sept. 6, 1888. 
I observed the bird for several minutes under excellent conditions and the 
bright yellow wing and head patches, the absence of any black throat 
patch, the narrow, tapering line through the eye and the greenish-grey 
upperparts were very apparent. My bird differed from Mr. Brimley’s in 
that there was no trace of yellow on the breast. 

From the above records it would appear that the Brewster’s Warbler 
probably migrates through piedmont North Carolina along with its 
“parents” the Golden-wing and the Blue-wing. Extreme dates at Raleigh 
and Chapel Hill for the Golden-wing are August 26-September 12, and for 
the Blue-wing August 20-September 4. Both these species breed in the 
mountains of North Carolina which would make it possible for summer 
occurrences of the Brewster’s Warbler there either as a breeding bird or as 
P. Opum, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Spring Occurrence of the Tennessee Warbler in North Carolina.— 
On May 3, 1932, Edmund Taylor took a specimen of the Tennessee Warbler 
(Vermivora peregrina) from a shade tree near his house, and the preceding 
day (May 2) one was positively identified by Dr. J. M. Valentine. These 
appear to be the first spring records for the state although it is reported 
fairly common at several localities in the fall—Eucrenr P. Opum, Chapel 
Hili, N. C. 


Winter Occurrence of Warblers in Northern Steuben Co., N. Y.— 
Dendroica pinus pinus. Pine WarsBLeR.—During the winter of 1929, 
while handing out nutmeats to the nuthatches and chickadees on January 
9, 1932, a male Pine Warbler visited the lodge but did not tarry. Again on 
January 18, I saw two of these easy going warblers for a few minutes as 
they searched the closeup hemlocks. Soon they flew across the wide 
chasm and entered the woods of red pine. Again on February 8, a Pine 
Warbler cavorted on the porch where it mingled with the multitude of 
juncos feeding on weed seed. 

Dendroica coronata. MyrtL&e WarBLer.—On a hike to town on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1932, I discovered a Myrtle Warbler in a lakeside orchard. 
The bird was again seen by me on the 26th, as it flitted in some whip 
willows and it was last seen on March 1, when I found it in willow trees 
along the shore of Lake Keuka.—CuareEnce F. Stonr, Chasm Lodge Bira 
Sanctuary, Branchport, N. Y. 


The Magnolia Warbler (Dendroica magnolia) on the South Caro- 
lina Coast.—On November 12, 1932, while on a deer stand at ‘‘Cherokee”’ 
Plantation, Colleton County, South Carolina, I saw and watched an im- 
mature specimen of Dendroica magnolia for nearly a quarter of an hour. 
The bird alternately flew into a small dead bush about twenty feet from 
where I sat on an old log, and down into the grass at the edge of a corn- 
field and offered every opportunity for close observation. Though the 
specimen was not taken, I could easily have secured it a dozen times but 
refrained from doing so as there was no possible doubt as to its identity. 

D. magnolia has been recorded but four times previously in the coast 
region of South Carolina, three of these observations being those of the late 
Arthur T. Wayne, and one by Francis M. Weston.—ALEXANDER SPRUNT, 
JR., 92 South Battery, Charleston, S. C. 


Nesting of the Mourning Warbler Near Toledo, Ohio.—Probably 
the first known nidification of the Mourning Warbler in the state of Ohio, 
even more unusual because of the low altitude (about 650 feet above sea 
level), was recorded in the vicinity of Toledo by the writer on July 4, 1932. 

The A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ gives the range of this species as Lower 
Canadian Zone south to central Minnesota, Michigan and Ontario, and 
in the mountains of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and West 
Virginia. No records are known for Indiana. By collecting ‘‘a very 
young bird that could not have been out of the nest more than two or 
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three days and the parent female’”’ Mr. A. D. Tinker of Ann Arbor on June 
26, 1932, established the most southerly record for the state of Michigan. 
This was in Hartland township, Livingston county; and Hartland town- 
ship is about seventy miles north of Toledo. 

In Lucas County, Ohio, the Mourning Warbler is a regular migrant 
usually lingering until the first week in June, but is never plentiful. On 
June 23, 1929, and June 20, 1930, I recorded singing males which suggested 
nidification; but no signs of nesting were discovered nor were any females 
seen on those occasions. The male birds were not seen at any later date 
which seemed to indicate that occasionally a male lingers in a suitable 
location until quite late, and then, unable to find a mate, moves on. 

A pair, however, was found on June 21, 1932, in the ‘‘oak openings,”’ a 
sandy area about ten miles west of Toledo which marks the shore-lines of 
several post-glacial lakes—principally Lake Warren. These oak openings 
consists of a slightly elevated sandy plain broken up by low oak-covered 
dunes, between which one may find wet prairies, patches of swamp forests, 
or shallow bogs. The two birds seemed to confine themselves to one of 
these bogs which lay in a clearing in a heavily timbered section and was 
thickly overgrown with alder, cornel, and a few large willows. 

This pair was kept under observation as much as my weekly trips 
would permit. The male was a very persistent singer during courtship, 
but became silent apparently about the time the eggs were laid, and a 
silent Mourning Warbler is a difficult bird tofind. Furthermore they refused 
to show themselves when a bird in distress was imitated and fifteen min- 
utes of patient ‘‘screeping” did not bring either parent to view, although 
at least a dozen other species were attracted. Just as I was about to 
despair, I saw the female carrying a large worm and later both were seen 
to carry food, the female silently but the male continually scolding. As 
the parents entered the undergrowth more than fifteen feet from the nest 
and worked their way towards it, this loquaciousness of the male was of 
great assistance and a short search disclosed the nest with three fledglings 
two-thirds grown. 

Constructed of weed stalks and coarse grasses, it was a rather bulky 
structure with a lining of fine rootlets. It had been built about three 
inches above the ground in a clump of slender nettles (Urtica gracilis) and 
boneset (Eupatorium perfoliatum) about eight feet from the base of a large 
willow. The young birds with heads of mouse-gray and rows of bright 
yellow feathers on the underparts already resembled their parents; the 
flight feathers were just beginning to emerge from the sheaths. 

My discovery of the fledglings seemed to bring misfortune upon them 
for two hours later, when I returned to the nest, only one remained. Three 
days afterward the nest was deserted.—Lovuis W. CampBELL, 304 Fearing 
Blvd., Toledo, Ohio. 


Northern Yellow-throat at Lexington, Virginia.—Although the 
Northern Yellow-throat (Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla) must be common 
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in migration in the South-Atlantic states there are not many records 
backed by specimens. I shot two Yellow-throats near Lexington, Va., on 
September 12, 1932, and sent them in the flesh to Dr. H. C. Oberholser. 
He identified both of them as brachidactyla. One of them was shot out of 
an apple-tree in a meadow.—J. J. Murray, Lexington, Va. 


Most Southern Pennsylvania Breeding Record of the Bobolink.— 
During the last few days of May, 1922, I was visiting my bird loving 
friend, Ansel B. Miller, near the village of Springs, Somerset county, 
Pennsylvania, and on the 29th was taken by Mr. Miller to a thirty acre 
field in which he had located four male Bobolinks. In former years he had 
observed the species about the same place. 

That there were four breeding pairs in the field I was convinced by the 
constant anxiety of the birds which seemed to belong to different sections 
of the tract, a low rolling knob partly surrounded by woodland along the 
lower edges. 

Selecting.one of the babbling males for observation, we watched him 
from a growth of brush along a border fence, where we had concealed our- 
selves. Presently the bird flew to a point about a hundred and fifty feet 
away and after circling about a few times, settled upon a tall weed, where 
to keep an anxious watch in our direction. We came from cover and made 
directly toward the weed upon which the bird was perched. He launched 
into the air and began circling directly over and around the weeds leading 
us to believe the nest was concealed in the grass nearby. When we had 
covered about half the distance the female flushed from about ten paces 
to the right of the weed. We searched there for the nest but without 
success, and finally returned to our blind. All the time both old birds 
were circling over head, sometimes advancing toward us and sometimes 
going in the opposite direction. 

After we had remained hidden thirty minutes the birds quieted and 
eventually both approached and lit upon the lookout weeds. They re- 
mained in view for several minutes, then the female glided into the grass 
while the male again took up sentinel duty. 

After half an hour we advanced again and saw the female dart from the 
grass some twenty-five feet to the right of the weed-clump but no nest was 
found. , 

We now reasoned that since the female always flew over the weeds, the 
nest must be farther to the right than where she flushed, and so it proved 
to be after a careful search of the ground ten feet farther on. The nest was 
in a partial depression in the ground, highly but inadequately arched to 
render concealment, and contained five slightly incubated eggs. 

The location was in the extreme south-central part of Somerset County, 
Pennsylvania, and about one-half mile from the Maryland state line. 
The elevation of the surrounding country is about 2300 feet above sea 
level. In two other nearby locations, that year or since, we have observed 
Bobolinks in June. One of them being in Garrett County, Maryland.—J. 
WarrEN Jacoss, Waynesburg, Pa. 
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The Cowbird as Bait for the Capture of its Foster Parents.—In 
1931 I caught a female Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodia beata) by placing 
one of the nine day old Cowbirds (Molothrus ater ater) she was raising in a 
government sparrow trap six feet from the nest, afterwards replacing the 
young bird which stayed another day in the nest. In 1932 I repeated this 
expedient with an eight day nestling and also improved upon it by ‘‘lending”’ 
two Cowbirds to pairs of Song Sparrows that had no young of their own. 
One of the little birds I transferred at the age of two days to a nest which— 
due to the activities of some unknown enemy—contained but one Song 
Sparrow three days old; my reasons being both to relieve congestion in the 
home nest which had held two interlopers and three proper young, and 
also to use Molothrus later for the capture of his new foster-mother. 

When the other Cowbird was five days old I introduced him into a nest 
with three Song Sparrows two and three days old; in this case I wished 
to catch both adults. The following day I put my subject into the trap 
beside the nest, but he was too young to call and was disregarded by the 
foster-parents; after an hour I replaced him. The next morning I repeated 
the experiment and the male Song Sparrow was quickly caught, but the 
female refused to enter; so presently I introduced the Cowbird into a third 
nest with four Song Sparrows three to five days old. After a two hours’ 
rest here, he was put into the trap beside this nest and soon the female was 
caught—she, fortunately, being the bird I wanted. My useful little 
Cowbird was then carried a quarter of a mile to his original home, appar- 
ently uninjured by his varied experience. It may, perhaps, have been 
somewhat unsettling to him, for the following morning when I had planned 
for him to continue his good deeds, I found he had left, a day or two earlier 
than his kind usually do. It might be possible to use seven to nine-day 
Cowbirds in this way without even the two hours’ preliminary visit in the 
nest of the birds that it is proposed to capture. 

Two records of special interest were made here this past June: a pair of 
Song Sparrows succeeded in raising two Cowbirds and two of their own 
young in the same nest, while a pair of Northern Yellow-throats (Geothlypis 
trichas brachidactyla) raised a Cowbird and three of their own young.— 
Maraaret M. Nice, Columbus, Ohio. 


Blue Grosbeak (Guiraca caerulea eurhyncha) Breeding in Guate- 
mala.—Mr. Ludlow Griscom, in his recent work on ‘Distribution of Bird- 
Life in Guatemala,’ makes the statement that ‘‘While there is no definite 
breeding record of the Blue Grosbeak for Guatemala, he has no doubt that 
it is resident.’””’ On July 20, 1932, while walking through a scrubby pasture 
along the Rio Motagua, about one mile below El Rancho, I found a nest 
of this species, which confirms Mr. Griscom’s conclusion and is apparently 
the first definite breeding record for the country. The nest, four feet up 
in a low bush, was composed externally of fine sticks, with a middle layer 
of strips of bark, and lined on the inside with fine rootlets. Cobweb had 
been employed in binding the structure together. There were three 
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nestlings, their eyes just opening. While I looked at them the male sang a 
clear, sweet warble, but very low and lacking in volume. Since the birds 
were not collected, they are referred to the form eurhyncha on the basis of 
geographic probabilities ALEXANDER F. Sxutcu, Tecpam, Guatemala. 


Molt of the Nonpareil.—I have had a male Nonpareil in my aviary 
since June, 1927. Last summer after returning from a six weeks absence 
I was surprised to find that the golden green of the back had changed to 
chocolate brown. This spring the color had brightened to coppery red 
which in certain lights appears as brilliant as the scarlet underparts. 
There is no trace of green in the plumage and the bird appears red with 
blue head and dark brown wings and tail. The plumage is bright and 
glossy. With the exception of the first spring when the red of the under- 
parts changed to yellow—which in turn changed back to red the next 
season—the bird has always been lively and active. 

In the same aviary are three waxwings: a Cedar-bird and European and 
American Bohemian Waxwings. The American Waxwing is a trifle larger 
and has the tail somewhat longer. The color is somewhat deeper and in the 
European bird the rusty flush on the forehead extends to the sides of the 
neck. The rump is much paler gray in contrast to the grayish-brown of 
the back. It appears a brighter colored bird than the American. It has 
been much attracted to the Cedar-bird and puffs out the feathers of the 
rump, breast and crest until it seems twice the size. It dances about on 
the perch and occasionally reaches down and takes the beak of the other 
bird in its own. This must be the display dance practiced by the bird 
during the mating season. The Cedar-bird though in adult plumage lacks 
the wax-like appendages on the wings. 

In the same enclosure are a Turnstone, Virginia, Sora and Yellow Rails. 
The first three birds roost on branches eight or nine feet above the ground 
while the Yellow Rail roosts in the underbrush.—Karu Puatu, 2847 
Giddings St., Chicago. 


Lark Sparrow Breeding in West Virginia.—Within the past few 
years Lark Sparrows (Chondestes grammacus grammacus) have become very 
rare in West Virginia, so it seems worth recording that the species bred 
during the 1932 season at French Creek, Upshur County, W. Va. 

On June 27, 1932, I observed a female repeatedly feeding young birds 
which had left the nest. The male bird sang on a nearby telephone wire. 
All offered a fine opportunity for observation. Later, birds were seen in 
two other localities close to French Creek, so they may have bred quite 
generally throughout this territory. 

Twenty years ago Lark Sparrows became abundant over this entire 
region, but those seen this year were the first I have observed in the last 
five years—Mavrice Brooks, French Creek, W. Va. 


Seaside Sparrow at Revere, Massachusetts.—On the morning of 
July 3, 1932, I went to the Revere marshes to look for Sharp-tailed Spar- 
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rows. On entering the marsh I was greatly surprised when the first bird 
on which I was able to focus my glass proved to be a Seaside Sparrow 
(Ammospiza maritima maritima) a species that I had seen many times in 
southern Connecticut and Virginia. On July 5, Messrs. Francis H. Allen, 
John H. Conkey and Ludlow Griscom went to the place, found the bird 
without difficulty, and confirmed the identification. It was subsequently 
seen several times and as late as August 7, but only one bird was observed 
and it gave no indication of having a nest or young there. 

I have been able to find but one definite record of this species north of 
Boston,—a specimen taken at Nahant in August, 1877 (Brewer, Bull. 
Nuttall Orn. Club, vol. III, p. 48). Forbush (Birds of Massachusetts, etc.) 
says, however, that he has had reports of it along the coast as far north as 
Ipswich, and Dr. John B. May writes that one was reported to him as 
seen at Plum Island last spring —Grorce L. Perry, 68 Thurston Street, 
Winter Hill, Somerville, Mass. 


Acadian and Nelson’s Sparrows in the Connecticut Valley.— 
Until this fall, the Acadian Sparrow had been found but once in the Massa- 
chusetts section of the Connecticut valley, and then close to the southern 
state-line. In “The Auk’ (Vol. 26, 1909, p. 84) the late R. O. Morris, in 
recording this specimen (now preserved in the Springfield Museum of 
Natural History) as collected at Longmeadow on October 6, 1908, re- 
marked ‘‘I believe it is not so rare in this vicinity as is supposed.” Never- 
theless, no more were reported until September 18, 1932, when Mr. Eliot 
found one in a patch of boggy grass near the Ox-bow at Northampton. 
From then till and including October 16, one to six or more could almost 
always be found in this same grass-patch (about 75 feet square)—mostly 
adults, but some young. 

On September 22, the first Nelson’s Sparrow was observed at this same 
place, and on September 29 we fortunately found individuals of both the 
races there, so that comparisons and distinctions were positive. On 
several subsequent dates, however (notably October 9), the birds observed 
seemed intermediate in coloration between the two. We note in the 1931 
‘Check-List’ an enormous gap between their breeding-ranges (Minnesota 
to southeastern Quebec), and therefore wonder if our intermediate-looking 
birds may not have come from some unknown breeding-station between. 
The richly colored Nelson’s Sparrows doubtless came from the west, 
bound for the coast. It is curious that the race seems never to have been 
found in Massachusetts away from the sea-shore, for it probably crosses 
the state from end to end in getting to the coast.—S. A. Exior, Jr., North- 
ampton, and A. C. Baca, Holyoke, Mass. 


Late Nesting of the Carolina Junco (Junco hyemalis carolinensis). 
—Messrs. Pearson and Brimley, in their ‘Birds of North Carolina,’ p. 247, 
state that the eggs are laid ‘‘from May f¢o July.”” I have several nesting 
records for mid-July and the end of that month, and last summer (1931) 
found a nest which held three eggs on the first day of August; these hatched 
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on the 2nd. During this past summer, I found a nest on the slopes of 
Grandfather Mt., on August 11. It was situated in a wind-fall, among the 
upturned roots, and held two perfectly fresh eggs. Not only is this much 
the latest record of their nesting, but the eggs are very different from any 
that I have seen, being considerably smaller, and having but few faint 
markings. This must be the third brood. The bird was evidently sitting, 
as we found it about 11 a. m. but the eggs were quite fresh. This would 
indicate that the third brood is not on the wing then, until about the last 
week in August. 

From the abundance of the bird in the high mountains, one can easily 
believe that three broods are raised, for they simply occur everywhere, in 
the villages to the tops of the highest peaks, being often seen on top of 
Mt. Mitchell, which has an elevation of 6711 feet—ALEXANDER SPRUNT, 
Jr., 92 South Battery, Charleston, S. C. 


Shufeldt’s Junco in Steubc1 Co., N. Y.—On February 7, 1932, 
while peering through the frosted window of the lodge, watching a flock of 
fifty Slate-colored Juncos feeding on scattered weed seed on the porch, I 
became aware of one Junco with pretty pink sides. 

Living in the lodge all winter I keep many spreads of weed seeds free 
from snow thus enticing many kinds of seed eaters to visit me daily. 
During the succeeding days this strange bird coming to the lodge almost 
daily with the ordinary juncos; the flock coming with the advent of new 
snow and vanishing with it. 

Dr. E. H. Eaton of Hobart College, came over and suggested that the 
pink-sided junco should be collected so that its identity might be confirmed 
and this was done on February 25, and the specimen sent to the U. 8. 
National Museum where it was examined carefully by Dr. Alexander 
Wetmore, Dr. Herbert Friedmann and Mr. J. H. Riley, who pronounced 
it Shufeldt’s Junco (Junco oreganus shufeldti). It is now in the National 
Museum collection. According to the last edition of the A. O. U. ‘Check- 
List,’ this is the first record east of Illinois, where it has been found casually. 
—C.LaARENCE F. Stone, Chasm Lodge Bird Sanctuary, Branchport, N. Y. 


Song Sparrow in the Stomach of a Frog.—In early August, 1932, 
a common bull frog was killed in a stagnant pool in a drying brook. At 
this time there was a concentration of juvenile Song Sparrows (Melospiza 
melodia melodia) gathered in the near vicinity. Cutting the frog open, 
there was found in its stomach a full-fledged immature Song Sparrow well 
able to fly, that had not been eaten long enough for any digestive action 
to have taken place.—Lewis O. SHELLEY, East Westmoreland, N. H. 


Chestnut-collared Longspur in Eastern Minnesota.—On August 
27, 1932, I found a dead Chestnut-collared Longspur (Calcarius ornatus) 
on a highway four and one-half miles north of St. Paul. The bird was in 
such a condition that the entire skin could not be preserved, but the tail 
and a wing were saved and are now in the collection of the Museum of 
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Natural History of the University of Minnesota, representing what ap- 
pears to be the first record of this species in eastern Minnesota.—ALDEN 
F. Risser, 1012 Laurel Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Field Notes from Sioux City, Iowa.—Tympanuchus cupido ameri- 
canus. PRAIRIE CHICKENS are more numerous this fall near Sioux City, 
than the writer has ever found them before. Two definite records of the 
birds’ breeding in this region were made this past summer. The birds, 
which are being seen now are migrants from the north and west and often 
packs of fifty to seventy-five are seen more than once in an afternoon’s 
tramp. The birds are suffering somewhat from over-zealous pheasant 
hunters, but in spite of this loss it is gratifying to know that they are not 
quite as scarce as they have been the last few years. 

Pluvialis dominica dominica. AMERICAN GOLDEN PLOVER.—A small 
flock observed on October 26, 1932. 

Calcarius 1. lapponicus. LapLanp Lonespurs.—The first arrivals this 
season were seen on October 26, 1932, the flock numbering about 5000. 
On October 28, it was concentrated on a half section field planted to winter 
wheat and a conservative estimate placed the number of birds at 15,000 in 
this one field. Specimens were taken at random, in the hope that some of 
the birds might be Smith’s Longspurs, but they were apparently all of the 
first species. Dr. Myron H. Swenk of the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, kindly identified one of the specimens as typical L. l. lapponicus. 

Anthus spinoletta rubescens. AMERICAN Piprt.—In another field planted 
to winter wheat, a flock of about three hundred was found. 

Guiraca caerulea caerulea. EasTERN BLUE GrosBpeaAK.—On June 25 and 
28, 1932, I scoured likely places near Sioux City, in search of this bird which 
I had recently found in western Nebraska and succeeded in finding one each 
day but they were very wild and I was unable to secure either.—WILLIAM 
Youneworth, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Notes from Southern Arizona.—Trogon ambiguus. Copprry- 
TAILED Trocon.—A brilliant male of this species was observed in Ramsey 
Canyon, Huachuca Mts., on August 10, 1932. Earlier in the summer a 
pair was collected. 

Crotophaga sulcirostris. GROOVE-BILLED An1.—I found this Ani perched 
on a telephone wire out in the desert some twenty miles north of Tucson 
on August 21, 1932. 

Dendroica virens. BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER.—I can find no 
mention of the occurrence of this species in any of the literature dealing 
with the ornithology of Arizona. In the ‘Handbook of Birds of the Western 
United States’ Arizona is not given within its range. I saw a male bird in 
the Huachuca Mts. at an elevation of 8,000 feet and kept it under observa- 
tion for some minutes. It was associating with Bridled Titmice. I am 
very familiar with this species in the East.—Lrstrer L. Watsu, 532 Spring 
Avenue, Ridgewood, N. J. 
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Notes on Some Canal Zone Birds.—On July 13, 1932, while standing 
in front of the Balboa station of the Panama Railway, I heard the song 
of a Mockingbird, and discovered the bird perched at the top of a flag- 
staff nearby. While I watched it through my fieldglasses, a colored man 
approached and asked me whether I would like to have it. When I asked 
how he intended to capture it, he informed me that they were common and 
that he could easily snare a dozen of them. I saw no others of the genus 
in the Zone and no Mockingbird is listed in Mrs. Sturgis’s “‘ Field Book of 
Birds of the Panama Canal Zone.” To judge from locality, this should be 
a form of Mimus gilvus. 

In her notes on the Fork-tailed Tyrant, Muscivora tyrannus (Linn.), 
Mrs. Sturgis says it is “common in the winter and early spring months” 
in the Zone. During the first fortnight of July I saw flocks of this species 
on five or six different occasions about Balboa and Panama City. They 
could be counted on in the trees of the Cathedral Plaza and in the grounds 
of the Administration Building, but might be seen flying overhead almost 
anywhere. In view of the extensive breeding range of this bird both to the 
north and the south of the Canal Zone, it seems likely that it will be found 
to occur there at all seasons of the year—H. G. Dreranan, Washington, 
D.C. 


Bird Actions During the Total Eclipse of che Sun, August 31, 
1932.—The following notes bearing on the action of birds have been re- 
ceived: 

At Freyburg, Me. About five minutes before totality, when already 
twilight had come, I saw a flock of about thirty Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris) 
settle in the top of a lofty maple that stood alone by the highway. As the 
shadow of totality swept southward from the mountains, bringing dusk, 
two or three Nighthawks (Chordeiles minor) appeared, flying southward 
overhead and a heron—a Black-crowned Night Heron (Nycticorax n. 
naevius) I think, flapped by, as though on his way to some feeding ground.— 
Bayarp H. Curisty. 

At Eagle Island, South Harpswell, Me. About five minutes before to- 
tality the Herring Gulls (Larus argentatus smithsonianus) began to call 
much as they do toward nightfall, yet they continued to feed. As the sun 
passed into totality they arose all together, about fifty in number, and 
started toward Brown Cow, a barren ledge on which they roost, but before 
they were little more than under way the sun again appeared and they 
circled back and settled on the ledges from which they had flown. 

Just before totality the plover, sandpipers, and turnstones began to call, 
but not to such an extent as the gulls. Ruby-throated Hummingbirds, 
feeding near me, paid no attention to the shaded sun until totality when 
they all disappeared toward the woods though it was so dark that I could 
only follow their flight a short distance. Sparrows acted in the same way.— 
Aaron MARDEN. 

At Montreal, Canada. As darkness began to make itself felt the number 
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of Goldfinches (Spinus t. tristis), which had been feeding on thistles, and 
of Tree Swallows (Iridoprocne bicolor), which had been hawking overhead, 
gradually grew less and when the sun was almost obscured not a bird was 
to be seen. Crows were seen in twos and threes, before totality, winging 
their way to their roost, but, apparently taken unawares by the suddenness 
of the darkness, decided to settle in whatever trees were nearest at hand. 
When the sun once more appeared there was a general cawing and uprising 
as they resumed their flight, and the Goldfinches and Swallows reappeared 
as if by magic. The crowing of cocks was heard, as would be natural at 
dawn, but they also crowed at the time of totality ——Hrenry Movs ey. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Austin’s ‘Birds of Labrador.’—In a handsome quarto volume! (No. 
7 of the Memoirs of the Nuttall Ornithological Club) Mr. O. L. Austin Jr. 
presents his studies of the avifauna of Newfoundland Labrador, which 
constitutes essentially the coast district of the Labrador Peninsula. The 
area west of the height of land is part of the Province of Quebec but the 
coast belongs to Newfoundland. 

Besides utilizing the published accounts of Labrador birds and the in- 
formation furnished him by residents, Mr. Austin made three voyages up 
the coast in 1926, ’27, and ’28. On the first he reached Cape Chidley at 
the extreme northern point of the upper Arctic coast region, secured col- 
lections and made abundant original observations on the avifauna. The 
other years were devoted to investigating more southern portions of the 
coast. 

The Introduction consists of a historical account of Labrador ornith- 
ology which is followed by a chapter on the ‘‘Origin and History of the 
Labrador Avifauna.”” From the latter we learn that 177 species and sub- 
species of birds have been recorded from the region of which 28 are of 
somewhat doubtful occurrence and 27 merely casual. Of the 122 remaining 
about 75% are species of northern origin, ‘‘descended from the component 
parts of an avifauna which throughout Tertiary time was spread widely 
over the ancient polar land-mass,’’ while 24% ‘‘trace their ancestry from 
stock probably inhabiting the American tropics or subtropics.”’ 

The Annotated List occupies most of the volume and is well prepared 
giving the essential facts without unnecessary duplication or tedious detail. 
Besides the technical and English names there are given also the local 
vernacular, Eskimo, and Indian names. Data on species of doubtful 
occurrence are given in their proper place in smaller type. In some cases 
where the question of subspecies is concerned there is a discussion of the 
relationship and characters of the Labrador form and under the Canada 
Jay an extended consideration of all of the seven named forms of the 
bird, their distribution and probable origin, although it seems unfortunate 
that this matter could not have been embodied in a separate paper where 
it would have been more accessible, for it deals only in small part with 
Labrador. 

All in all Mr. Austin has produced an excellent work which will be our 
authority on the birds of the Labrador coast for many years to come; 
indeed it seems unlikely that we shall ever add much to his account as the 
country is not one calculated to attract many bird visitors or to develop 
additional subspecies. The stamp of the Nuttall Club and the fact that 
Mr. Charles F. Batchelder edited both the manuscript and proof are 


1 Memoirs of the Nuttall Ornithological Club | No. VII | The Birds | of | New- 
foundland Labrador| By Oliver Luther Austin, Jr. | with map | Cambridge, 
Massachusetts | Published by the Club| September, 1932] Pp. [i] + 1-229. 
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guarantees of a beautiful piece of book making and a perfect text both of 
which have been fully realized. 

We hope that the day may come when nomenclature, the bane of or- - 
nithology, may be eliminated from a work of this kind and some standard 
list followed for the convenience of all concerned, but evidently most 
authors must still have their fling in selecting names. There are a number 
of cases in the present work where the names differ from those of the 
A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ though no reasons for the differences are given. 
While some of them agree with the names in Peters’ ‘Birds of the World’ 
others do not. Without claiming that the A. O. U. List is “right” in 
every case, for many points will always remain questions of personal 
opinion, why not in a faunal work accept the conclusions of the Committee, 
except, of course, where the matter of recognition of subspecies is concerned 
and where the author has illuminating data to present?—W. S. 


Portraits of New England Birds.'—It was an admirable idea to pub- 
lish the ninety-three plates to Forbush’s ‘Birds of Massachusetts, etc.’ in 
a separate volume. It will prove of the greatest value to bird study by 
placing in anyone’s hands the best set of colored plates of birds that has yet 
been published. Many who cannot afford the three volumes of Forbush can 
easily secure these plates as the cost is almost nominal. They represent 
the best work of Fuertes and Brooks and are, for the most part, just as 
applicable to any of the states east of the Mississippi as to New England, 
lacking only some of the southern species.—W. 8. 


Weygandt’s ‘A Passing America.’—Those of our readers who enjoyed 
reading Dr. Weygandt’s delightful ‘Wissahickon Hills’ will welcome another 
volume? from his pen. This one deals with the passing of covered bridges, 
quill pens, oleander and daphne, chestnut trees, buckwheat, oxen, etc., 
things that those of us with memories running back thirty vears or more 
will remember, but which are rapidly passing into the realm of things 
gone forever—not constituting ornithology, perhaps, but dear to the heart 
of every lover of the country. 

One chapter in the book, however, is devoted wholly to birds and is 
entitled ‘‘Purple Parties” in which the author’s experiences with Purple 
Martins are presented, birds which in eastern Pennsylvania, like the 
things listed above, are rapidly becoming things of yester year. 

The author writes delightfully of many tramps to the Martin colony at 
Barren Hill, north of Philadelphia, where the birds occupied the cornice 


1 Portraits of New England Birds. Drawn in Color by Louis Agassiz Fuertes 
and Allen Brooks for ‘The Birds of Massachusetts and Other New England States.’ 
By Edward Howe Forbush. Published by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
1932. Price $1.75, check or money order to be sent in advance to Room 118, State 
House, Boston, Mass., and made payable to the Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

2A Passing America.—Considerations of things of Yesterday fast fading from 
our World. By Cornelius Weygandt. New York, Henry Holt and Company 
Pp. i-xxxi + 1-330. 1932. Price $3.00. 
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of the old ‘‘ Farmers’ and Drovers’ Tavern” in which thirty holes had been 
cut years before for their accomodation. There are also Martin notes from 
many other spots “It is always in the sun that I remember Martins,” he 
writes, ‘‘I think of Robins singing in soft April rain, of Blackbirds driving in 
clangorous flocks through misty September daybreaks, of Bluebirds’ fall 
notes dropping to me out of November eves but when I think of Martins 
it is always of their crying and calling, their sailing and diving, through 
bright sunny air. . . . Black birds as they swoop past the white of 
the full blossomed pear trees and on to their homes under the low tavern 
eaves.” —W. 8S. 


Street’s ‘Brief Bird Biographies.’'\—There seems to be always room 
for something new in the way of popular bird books. Mr. Street’s idea is 
to present line drawings of the birds, only one species to a page, and to try, 
largely by posture, to make the figures characteristic and identifiable 
without resorting to color. Habitat is moreover the key note of his book 
and he has presented on each plate landscapes or bits of vegetation which 
are typical of the bird’s haunts while the species are arranged according to 
habitat rather than systematically. While well known as an architect and 
draughtsman this is the author’s first attempt at bird drawing and we 
think he is to be congratulated. 

His idea is sound for during his many years of field study of birds, he 
has realized that we depend very largely upon posture and environment 
in our identifications and to the trained ornithologist color is of secondary 
importance. If this fact can be brought home to the beginner it may go 
far to increase his accuracy and save us from many records of birds in 
impossible places. Besides the drawing there is on the same page a brief 
biography, account of color, size, and geographic range. Brief mention 
also is made of some closely allied species. One hundred and fifty birds 
from east of the Mississippi River are figured and mention is made of 
sixty-four others. 

In some of the sketches the nests of the birds appear and like most 
artists who attempt to draw nests Mr. Street has found them more difficult 
than the birds and we suspect that in most cases his nests were drawn 
from memory rather than with actual specimens before him. 

The book should appeal to a wide range of readers especially those who 
are just beginning their studies.—W. S. 


Baldwin and Kendeigh on the ‘Physiology of the Temperature 
of Birds.’—It is a far cry from Mr. Baldwin’s first report on bird-banding 
to this technical volume? and it illustrates better than anything else the 


1 Brief Bird Biographies. A Guide to Birds through Habitat Associations. By 
J. Fletcher Street. Pp. 1-160 (size 1014x7%). Grosset and Dunlap, N. Y. 
Price $1.00. 

2 Physiology of the Temperature | of Birds| By |S. Prentiss Baldwin and S. 
Charles Kendeigh | Sci. Publ. Cleveland Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. III. Pp. i-x + 
1-196, frontispiece, pls. I-V, figs. 1-41. October 15, 1932. 
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progress that has been made in the development of the Bird Research 
Laboratory at Gates Mills, Ohio, which he established. 

The volume before us sets forth in detail various investigations upon the 
temperature of birds, especially of the House Wren, which was the subject 
of most of the experiments. Most of the results were obtained by the use 
of the thermocouple as explained previously in a paper in ‘The Auk.’ 

There is considerable variability in the body temperature of Passerine 
birds due to muscular activity brought on by emotional excitement and 
other factors, and a regular daily rhythm rising until about noon and de- 
creasing to midnight. Many other experiments are recorded relating to 
resistance to extreme temperatures etc., etc. Much information was also 
secured regarding the temperature of the nest, the eggs, and the incubating 
bird. 

The work is illustrated by charts and photographs, and there is a bibli- 
ography and an excellent index. The handsomely printed volume will 
prove a valuable work of reference for those interested in the physiology 
of birds as well as physiology in general.—W. S. 


Kendeigh and Shelford on Life Zones and Temperature Laws.— 
The two papers! here reviewed appeared together in the ‘Wilson Bulletin’ 
and are evidently prepared in conjunction to question the accuracy of 
the data and methods employed by Merriam in outlining his ‘theory of 
temperature control and his resulting life zones maps. 

After considering data available in 1894 Dr. Merriam decided that 
animals and plants are restricted in northward distribution by the total 
quantity of heat during the season of growth and reproduction and in 
their southward distribution by the mean temperature of a brief period 
covering the hottest part of the year. As isotherms based upon these 
data corresponded fairly well to the boundaries of life zones based upon 
distribution of various birds and mammals, he assumed that they were the 
controlling factors in the north and south distribution of animals and plants. 

Mr. Kendeigh, largely on the basis of experiments carried on in the 
Baldwin Bird Research Laboratory, claims as objections to Merriam’s 
first law that temperatures at other times of year than the season of repro- 
duction may be effective in limiting northward range and that the mere 
agreement of isotherms with the boundaries of life zones does not prove 
that the former are the critical factors in limiting distribution without an 
aedquate physiological basis. He also considers that the basis of ‘‘summing 
temperatures” used by Merriam is without significance because the tem- 
perature threshold of development varies widely in different species and 
because there is a marked difference in the rate of development at different 
temperatures. Moreover, the actual data used by Merriam (as later ad- 
mitted) was, by an oversight, incorrectly determined. Some of the same 


1A Study of Merriam’s Temperature Laws. By S. Charles Kendeigh, Wilson 
Bulletin Sept. 1932, pp. 129-143 and Life Zones, Modern Ecology and the Failure 
of Temperature Summing. By V. E. Shelford. Ibid, pp. 144-157. 
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arguments are advanced against Merriam’s second law while it is claimed 
that daily maximum temperatures are more important than daily mean 
temperatures in controlling southerly distribution of birds. 

While Mr. Kendeigh concerns himself with the actual influence of tem- 
perature, as the result of experiments, Dr. Shelford attacks the whole 
question of life zones based on temperature.' He quotes Dice, Pilsbry and 
others who consider that Merriam’s life zones emphasize secondary and 
not primary facts of distribution. While he admits that in the mountainous 
regions, especially of California, there is considerable agreement between 
plant-animal communities and life zones, he claims that there is little in 
common between the fauna and flora of the eastern, middle, and western 
sections of the transcontinental zones as drawn by Merriam. ‘‘The two 
systems [faunas and zones]’’ he writes, ‘‘are so completely out of harmony 
as to viewpoint that it is best to leave the life zones to the field of zoo- 
geography, having for its aim the explanation of evolutionary phenomena, 
but with no ideas of modern community analysis or experimental work. 
The American life zone viewpoint has been carried so far in the United 
States Biological Survey that it has faced modern problems of biotic 
balance, relation to weather and other relations of agriculture and grazing 
without suitable scientific foundation.” 

Dr. Shelford’s claims, as shown by his quotations are by no means new 
and as he points out there are two quite different viewpoints involved, 
the ‘‘zoogeographic”’ and the “‘ecologic.”’ There is much more in ecologic 
areas than some would admit, doubtless due to the criticism that ecologic 
extremists (or incompetents) have brought upon the subject by their ri- 
diculous contributions, and for practical purposes ‘‘life areas” based on 
other factors as well as temperature will prove more satisfactory and logical. 
The presence of two quite different viewpoints in this problem as well as in 
discussing the origin of faunas must, however, be kept clearly in mind— 
one dealing with present day distribution and the other with the past. 

While Dr. Shelford’s bibliography includes many important contribu- 
tions to the subject some of the most important are omitted, notably Dr. 
J. A. Allen’s on life zones and distribution of North American mammals 
and birds published forty years ago (Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., LV, 
pp. 199-244, 1892; and Auk, April, 1893) where the same ideas that are 
advanced by Dr. Shelford as to the distinction of ‘“‘faunas’’ and ‘‘zones”’ 
are in great measure set forth. The subject is always an attractive one for 
discussion and we welcome any presentation of constructive data.—W. S. 


Lowe’s ‘Trail that is Always New.’—This well written book with 
its title from Kipling will be read with much interest by those who have 
studied the more technical literature based upon the collections made by 


1 The Trail that is Always New | By | Willoughby P. Lowe, M.B.O.U., F.Z.S. | 
Collector for the British Museum (Natural History) | Illustrated by | H. Grénvold 
and J. P. W. Lowe | Gurney and Jackson, London, 33 Paternoster Row, E. C. 
Edinburgh; Tweedale Court 1932. Pp. i-xviii + 1-271. Price 16 shillings net. 
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Mr. Lowe on the expeditions to various parts of the world which he here 
describes, and with even more enthusiasm by those who delight in enter- 
taining and accurate accounts of travel and adventure. 

Speaking of his youth in England and his deep interest in natural history 
he alludes to an interview with Sir William Flower, who, he writes, ‘‘im- 
pressed upon me that work in Natural History was very poorly paid; in 
this he was right.”’ He also ‘‘thought I would, like most boys as they grow 
older, forget all about birds. Here he was wrong!’ How many other 
similar interviews have taken place in America and how many, many, 
times have both of Sir William’s predictions come true and how seldom 
has the enthusiastic boy really proved to be a naturalist. 

Having settled this point Mr. Lowe takes us to Colorado where he spent 
several years of his early manhood assisting his brother on his sheep ranch 
but devoting every spare minute to collecting birds. Thence we follow him 
to the Philippines; later, as naturalist on H. M. 8. Mutine, along the Afri- 
can coasts and inland to Uganda, Sudan, Nigeria, Gambia, and other 
parts of the Dark Continent; then to Siam and finally to Madagascar— 
always as collector for the British Museum. 

The pages of his book teem with interesting bits of ornithology as well 
as with experiences with natives and incidents of travel in remote lands. 
It is well written, well illustrated with photographs as well as some sketches 
by the author’s son, the late J. P.W. Lowe, whose portrait forms the front- 
ispiece. In closing the introduction Mr. David A. Bannerman writes: ‘‘ Now 
we have the narrative of these expeditions before us, and shortly after the 
book is in the hands of the public the narrator will be off once more on his 
beloved Trail—this time to the Gold Coast.”—W. 8. 


Cayley’s ‘Australian Finches in Bush and Aviary.’—The purpose 
of this attractive volume,' the author tells us, “‘is two-fold: (a) to supply a 
much-needed manual for the use of lovers of these beautiful birds, who 
keep and breed them; (b) to offer to those who take a more scientific 
interest in them information concerning them in their natural haunts.” 
In carrying out his plan he seems to have succeeded admirably. 

Weaver-finches have always been popular as cage birds and the Austral- 
ian species have been among the most desirable. There are some nineteen 
species of these gay little birds and each is described at length with para- 
graphs on references, descriptions, distribution, historical, field notes, 
aviary notes, and hybrids. There is also an outline map showing the 
distribution of each species and colored plates, from paintings by the author, 
depicting the several plumages, as well as a number of half-tones illus- 
trating nests and aviary appurtenances. 

Many of our readers have doubtless kept one or more of the Australian 


1 Australian Finches | in Bush and Aviary | By | Neville W. Cayley, F.R.Z.S. | 
etc. | Illustrated by the Author] Australia Angus & Robertson Limited, 89 
Castlereagh Street, Sydney, 1932. Pp.i-—xix + 1-256, colored plates 10, half-tone 
plates 16. 
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weaver-finches in captivity and will like to learn something of their habits 
in the wild as well as the experience of others in caring for them in their 
aviaries. Mr. Cayley is especially fitted to furnish this information author- 
itively as he is both ornithologist and aviculturist, as well as an accomplished 
bird artist, and we congratulate him upon producing a valuable book of 
reference. We admire especially the plate of the Gouldian Finches and 
note that the peculiar dimorphism exhibited by this species—some being 
black headed and some red headed—has not yet been explained.—W. S. 


Moody’s ‘Water-fowl and Game-birds in Captivity.’—This is 
another admirable book! for the aviculturist as well as for the game-breeder. 
It relates in detail the experience of the bird-keeper of the grounds of Mr. 
W. H. St. Quintin, at Scampston Hall, in England, where a remarkable 
number and variety of birds have lived and thrived in the open. The 
various chapters treat of Herons, Geese, Swans, Ducks, Sand-Grouse, 
Pheasants, Turkeys, Megapodes, Partridges, Quail, Grouse, Rails, Cranes, 
Bustards, Plover, Sandpipers, etc. 

Each species is treated separately with accounts of its appearance, 
habits, disposition, breeding, hardiness, voice, sexual differences etc., etc., 
the information being given concisely under definite headings so as to be 
readily accessible. There are also chapters on aviaries, food, handling, 
shipment, etc. 

It is interesting to learn that Flamingos survive the winter in England 
and do well where broad pools of shallow water are available, and that 
Mound-builders have bred there successfully and require only the shelter 
of an open shed in winter. While the latter select only leaves and similar 
material for their mound when at liberty, a male, confined in a closed shed, 
finding his supply of available leaves exhausted piled his water pan on the 
heap as well as a cabbage, a lump of rock salt, some sand, and numerous 
stones—in fact everything moveable that was within reach. The male 
bird alone built the mound. 

There are many other incidents bearing on the behaviour of birds which 
will interest the general reader, but it is to the bird keeper with a large 
estate available that the book will most strongly appeal. A number of 
halftones illustrate this excellent work.—W. S. 


Pearson on the Herons.—The second instalment? of the series of 
articles on North American birds being published in the ‘National Geo- 
graphic Magazine’ is by Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson and deals with the herons, 
ibises, storks, spoonbill, and flamingo—birds upon which he is especially 
fitted to write through his long experience with them, in the work of pro- 


1 Water-Fowl | and Game-Birds in | Captivity | Some Notes on Habits & Man- 
agement | By | Arthur F. Moody | Illustrated from Photographs|H. F. & G. 
Witherby, 326 High Holborn, London, W. C. Pp. 1-240. Price 10 shillings 
6 pence net. 

2The Large Wading Birds. By T. Gilbert Pearson. Nat. Geogr. Magazine, 
LXII, No. 4, pp. 440-469. October, 1932. 
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tecting their rookeries in the South and in planning and establishing sanc- 
tuaries for them. There is a general introductory account of these large 
wading birds which discusses their relationships and history as well as the 
efforts that have been made to save many of them from extinction. Fol- 
lowing this are detailed sketches of the individual species found within the 
limits of the United States. 

Eight beautiful full page colored plates! from paintings by Allan Brooks 
accompany Dr. Pearson’s text and depict nineteen species of these heron- 
like birds, while a number of half-tones further illustrate the article. The 
most interesting of these is an aeroplane photograph of hundreds of fla- 
mingos on the Orinoco Delta. 

This instalment is fully up to the high standard set by the first and the 
series when completed should form one of the most notable of the popular 
works on North American birds.—W. 8. 


Stoner on Birds of the Oneida Lake Region, N. Y.—The Roosevelt 
Wild Life Experiment Station has published several local avifaunas based 
on much intensive study and now another? appears dealing with the vicinity 
of Oneida Lake. The field work which forms its basis consisted of only 
107 full days (May 1—August 15) in 1928 and an equal number of half days 
in 1929. Yet the results cover no less than 494 quarto pages (more than an 
entire year of the Auk!) with two excellent color plates by Sawyer of water 
or marsh birds and 118 half page illustrations of habitats, etc., from photo- 
graphs. 

There is an account of the geological history of the region and its clima- 
tology with detaled tables of temperatures, etc., for the years of the investi- 
gation, and daily maxima and minima; a summary of Merriam’s life zones; 
detailed descriptions of a number of selected bird habitats with tables of 
birds observed in several of them; and eighteen full page tables of all birds 
observed on every day of the 1928 season with additional species seen in 
1929. The main part of the volume is taken up with the list which is very 
fully annotated with quotations from various works supplementing the 
author’s observations and in some cases with daily extracts from his field 
journals. There is also a list of birds banded during the author’s studies 
and another of additional species observed by others in the period from 
May to August in previous years. 

While the author is to be commended for the vast amount of information 
that he has managed to collect and incorporate in this report, the advisa- 
bility of publishing, at such great length, observations of parts of two sea- 
sons, covering only three and a half months, seems open to question, espec- 
ially as much of the general matter must of necessity be duplicated in other 


1Ibises, Herons and Flamingos. Eight color plates from paintings from life. 
By Maj. Allan Brooks. 

2 Ornithology of the Oneida Lake Region: with Reference to the Late Spring 
and Summer Seasons By Dayton Stoner. Roosevelt Wild Life Annals, Vol. 2, 
No. 3-4, January 1932. Pp. 267-764. 
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similar reports. In such prolonged accounts, too, the essential original 
matter is so buried that it is not nearly so readily found as in previous, less 
voluminous, publications of the Station, which often had their data sepa- 
rated under convenient headings.—W. S. 


Loeppenthin’s ‘Birds of Northeastern Greenland.’—This excellent 
work,! in German with a résumé of its contents in English, describes at 
some length the avifauna of East Greenland between the parallels 73° and 
75.30° of north latitude. There is first an account of the author’s per- 
sonal experiences on the Danish ‘‘Godthaab” expedition of 1930, on which 
he was the zoologist, illustrated by half-tones from photographs, and then 
a fully annotated list of the birds of the region, including forty species of 
which eight are ‘‘vagrants,”’ fourteen rare summer residents, five fairly 
common summer residents, and thirteen common summer residents. 

Information is here presented which should receive serious attention 
when a new A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ is gotten out. In the author’s opinion 
there is a distinct, large, race of Merganser (Mergus serrator major) on the 
west coast of Greenland though the bird of the east coast is true serrator; 
similarly the Eider of the east coast is Somateria mollissima islandica, that 
of the west S. m. borealis; the eastern Ptarmigan is Lagopus mutus groen- 
landicus and the western one L. m. reinhardti though curiously enough he 
mentions rupestris as also occurring there; the breeding Dunlin of east 
Greenland he says is ‘‘Calidris”’ alpina arctica and adds that no Dunlins 
breed in west Greenland; Phalaropus f. fulicarius is the west Greenland 
Red Phalarope but he refers the eastern ones to P. f. jourdaini and with 
the Wheatears the western form is Oenanthe o. leucorrhoa while the eastern 
is O. o. shiolert Salomonsen. 

All Greenland Knots he regards as of the North American race which, 
however, he is not inclined to recognize as distinct, while all Lapland Long- 
spurs form a distinct Greenland race Calcarius lapponicus subcalcaratus 
Brehm, all Greenland Snow Buntings are Plectrophenax nivalis subnivalis 
and all Ringed Plovers, Charadrius hiaticula psammodroma. 

He would refer west coast Gyrfalcons to Falco rusticolus holboelli while 
northern and eastern birds are candicans, and obsoletus is now and then 
recorded but he wisely adds ‘‘the question [of the Gy»falcons] is not quite 
settled’’! 

The East Greenland swan records apply to Cygnus cygnus islandicus 
while the Long-tailed Jaegers of arctic America and Greenland he has 
described as a distinct light-bellied race, Stercorarius longicaudus pallescens. 
It would seem doubtful however, if this difference is really a geographic 
one as in the allied S. parasiticus and S. pomerinus there are dark and light 
phases of plumage occurring side by side and the reviewer forty years ago 


1 Die Végel Nordostgrénlands Zwischen 73°,00’ und 75°.30’ N. Br. Samt Beo- 
bachtungsergebnissen von der Diinischen Godthaab-Expedition 1930. Von Bernt 
Léppenthin, Meddelelser om Groénland Bd. 91 Nr. 6. Pp. 1-127. 1932. 
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described a dark breasted longicaudus from West Greenland. (Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci., 1892, pp. 147-148.) 

Mr. Léppenthin records the occurrence of Rissa tridactyla tridactyla in 
Greenland, a fact that was not mentioned in the A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ 
while we notice that the occurrence of Cepphus grylle mandti in Greenland 
is not definitely stated in the latter work although implied and of course 
well known. 

He claims that the A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ is wrong in referring the 
Greenland records of White-fronted Goose to Anser a. albifrons, saying 
that they belong to A. a. gambeli, but we think he is not familiar with the 
most recent discussions regarding these birds. 

There is a good bibliography and a map and this publication together 
with those of Pederson, 1926 and 1930 and Bertelsen, 1932 give one an 
excellent idea of the avifauna of this isolated and barren coast.—W. 8. 


Hand-List of Japanese Birds.—In commemoration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Ornithological Society of Japan, the 
Society has published a new Hand-List! of the birds of Japan, including 
Korea, Sakhalin and Formosa. It is almost entirely in English. The 
Committee in charge of the work consisted of Mr. Hachisuka, Dr. Kuroda, 
Prince Taka-Tsukasa, Dr. Uchida and Mr. Yamashina. The arrangement 
is much like that of the A. O. U. ‘Check-List’, species and subspecies being 
treated alike, but there are no references to place of publication of genera 
and no mention of type species. Some synonymy is given under the 
species but apparently includes only names based upon Japanese forms. 
The sequence begins with the Passeres and ends with the Gallinaceous 
birds which is quite at variance with other modern check-lists. 

No less than 856 species and subspecies are listed, referred to 311 genera. 
There is an appendix consisting of a list of the ‘Birds of Micronesia under 
Japanese Mandatory Rule’ which includes the Mariana, Palau, Caroline 
and Marshall Islands. This list totals 169 species and subspecies, referred 
to 85 genera. 

The nomenclature conforms in the main to that of the A. O. U. ‘Check- 
List’ in regard to such species as are common to the two, the differences 
being for the most part questions of the generic limits of the ducks, linnets, 
etc. We note, however, that Bucephala of Baird is retained for the 
Golden-eye and Bufflehead which are regarded as strictly congeneric while 
Macrorhamphus is used for the Dowitcher. 

The work is well printed with an excellent index and is a credit to all 
concerned. 

As a side issue in the preparation of this ‘Hand-List’ Dr. Kuroda has 


1A Hand-List of the Japanese Birds Revised, Issued for the Commemoration 
of the 20th Year of the Foundation of the Ornithological Society of Japan, 1932. 
Pp. i-iv + 1-211. (A list of corregenda (misspellings) accompanies the List.) 
Copies of the List to be secured from the Society c/o Zool. Inst. Sci., Imperial 
Univ., Tokyo. 
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published a very useful list’ of 120 species and subspecies proposed in 
recent years by Japanese ornithologists showing which are valid in the 
opinion of the Committee and which are synonyms. As in nearly all cases 
critical material is to be found only in Japanese collections, this list be- 
comes of great assistance to ornithologists in other countries. It develops 
that of the many forms recently described by Mr. Momiyama over one 
hundred are regarded as synonyms, the result of ‘‘unwarranted splitting.” 
—wW.S. 


Howard on Eagles of the Rancho La Brea Pleistocene.*—Miss 
Howard has presented an admirable study of the fossil eagles and eagle- 
like vultures of the Rancho La Brea, southern California, formation, in 
connection with which descriptions of similar birds from other parts of the 
United States and skeletons of various recent types have been studied. 
Each important bone of every species is described and compared with 
corresponding bones of allied forms and a scheme of classification of these 
birds is presented which differs slightly from that of the A. O. U. ‘Check- 
List.’ She recognizes the subfamily Aquilinae as distinct from Buteoninae; 
places the old world vultures after Haliaeétus and includes Morphnus in 
the Buteoninae ahead of Aquila. 

A remarkably fine series of half-tones of portions of the skeletons of the 
birds considered pictures 180 bones so accurately that they would appear 
almost as satisfactory to the student as the specimens themselves. We 
congratulate Miss Howard upon a valuable contribution to avian anatomy 
and phylogeny.—W. 8S. 


The ‘‘Crested Grebe Enquiry’’ in Great Britain.—The results of 
this codéperative investigation, reported on from time to time in ‘British 
Birds,’ which fostered the enquiry, have now been published in pamphlet 
form’ and are well worth careful study. The Great Crested Grebe was 
first given adequate protection in 1880 and immediately began to increase 
and spread and from about fifty lakes occupied by at least a pair of the 
birds, in that year, nearly 500 now have them present as breeders. 
The total number of pairs today is about 1160, the county of Norfolk 
leading with 202. The investigation did not deal wholly with a census of 
the birds but included data on early history, character of increase, factors 
involved, food, habits, migration, nesting, etc., etc.—forming in fact a 
monograph of the species. 


1A Revision of the Types of Birds Described by Japanese Authors During the 
Years 1923-1931. By Nagamichi Kuroda. Novit. Zool., Vol. XX XVII, pp. 384- 
405. June, 1932. 

2 Eagles and Eagle-like Vultures of the Pleistocene of Rancho La Brea. By 
Hildegarde Howard. Contrib. to Palaeontology, Carnegie Inst. Washington. 
Pp. 1-82, pll. 1-29. October, 1932. 

*The Great Crested Grebe Enquiry, 1931. By T. H. Harrisson and P. A. D. 
Hollom. Reprinted from ‘British Birds’ H. F. and G. Witherby, 326 High Hol- 
born, London, W. C. 1. Price 2 shillings 6 pence. 
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The report is further interesting in showing what may be accomplished 
by combined effort. Not only ornithologists but land owners, keepers, 
etc., furnished information of the greatest value and entered into the work 
heartily. 

While conditions in America are not so favorable as in Great Britain 
for encouraging the breeding and presence of water birds nevertheless 
efforts to protect the late summer flight of white herons from thoughtless 
gunners has already accomplished much and added greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of our inland waters. Many of the artificial lakes and dams 
which are yearly attracting more and more water fowl are constructed 
primarily to supply drinking water for nearby communities and sooner or 
later there will be objections to the presence of the birds by the boards of 
health. It is none too soon to ascertain just what danger, if any, results 
from the presence of water fowl on such bodies of water while owners of 
large estates may be induced to construct lakes or ponds for the exclusive 
use of the birds, which are attracted by any large stretch of water, as they 
fly over 

‘British Birds’ and its publishers the Messrs. Witherby as well as the 
compilers of the data, Messrs. T. H. Harrisson and P. A. D. Hollom, de- 
serve the thanks of all bird lovers not only for making possible a valuable 
contribution to ornithology but for presenting an example which may lead 
to important results elsewhere.—W. S. 


Shorter Publications. 


Bailey, A. M. and Niedrach, R. J.—The Domain of the Camp Robber. 
(American Forests, Sept., 1932.)—The Rocky Mountain Jay, with excellent 
photographs. 


Bailey, A. M. and Dickinson, F. R.—Through the Lens. (American 
Forests, Aug., 1932.)—Lessons in the photography of wild birds. 


Ball, W. Howard.—Some Notes on Rare Birds of the Washington 
Region. (Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, Vol. 45, pp. 165-166. September 
27, 1932.) 


Bangs, Outram.—Birds of Western China Obtained by the Kelley- 
Roosevelts Expedition. (Publ. 314, Field Mus. Nat. Hist., Zool. Ser. Vol. 
XVIII, No. 11. October 12, 1932.) 


Beveridge, George.—Changes in the Distribution of British Wild 
Geese. (Scottish Nat., Nov.—Dec., 1932.) 


Bishop, H. O.—The Wild Pigeon. (American Forests, Nov., 1932.)— 
A résumé of its history, illustrated. 


Buswell, W. M.—The Song of the Shrike. (Florida Naturalist, October, 
1932.) 
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Chapin, James P.—Fourteen New Birds from Tropical Africa. (Amer. 
Mus. Novitates. No. 570, September 23, 1932.) 


Chapman, Frank M.—From a Tropical Air Castle. (Nat. History, 
Nov.—Dec., 1932.)—An account of the Courtship of Gould’s Manakin 
(Manacus vitellinus). 


Davidson, M. E. McLellan.—New Birds from Chiriqui Province, 
Panama. (Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, Vol. 45, pp. 167-168. September 
27, 1932.) —Automolus xantippe (p. 167), Spodiornis barrilesensis (p. 167), 
Hylophilus viridiflavus pallescens (p. 168). 


Fargo, Wm. G.—Red-breasted Mergansers on Tampa Bay. (Florida 
Naturalist, October, 1932.)—With excellent photographs. 


Friedmann, Herbert.—Notes on the Abyssinian Red-capped Lark 
and Long-billed Pipit. (Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, Vol. 45, pp. 163-164. 
September 27, 1932.)—Tephrocorys cinerea fuertesi (p. 163) subsp. nov. 


Friedmann, Herbert.—On the Supposed Visual Function of the 
Nictitating Membrane in the Domestic Pigeon. (Jour. Comp. Psychology, 
Vol. XIV, No. 1, pp. 55-61. August, 1932.)—The possibility of vision 
being momentarily prevented by the act of nictitation during quick head 
movements was the problem. Experiments with blinded birds and those 
from which the membrane had been removed showed that there was 


. apparently a correlation between head movement and nictitation but that 


it involved no visual consequences, though it probably is a protection to 
the eye during jerky movements of the head. 


Grey, Viscount.—Canvasback Ducks in Northumberland. (Natural 
History, Sept.—Oct., 1932.)—Account of the birds on his estate in England. 


Grimes, 8. A.—Notes on the 1931 Nesting Season in the Jacksonville 
(Florida) Region. III. (Florida Naturalist, October, 1932.) 


Gross, Alfred O.—Heath Hen Report—1931-1932. (The Collecting 
Net, Vol. VII, No. 10. p. 278, August 27, 1932.) 


Kelso, Leon.—Synopsis of the American Wood Owls of the Genus 
Ciccaba. (Privately printed, September 20, 1932, pp. 1-47.)—A careful 
résumé of the species and subspecies of this genus, nine species and six 
additional subspecies being recognized, none new. Three subgenera are 
recognized of which Pseudociccaba (p. 39) for C. albogularis is proposed as 
new. 


Kloss, C. Boden.—An Account of the Sumatran Birds in the Zoological 
Museum, Buitenzorg, with Descriptions of Nine New Races. (De Treubia, 
Vol. XIII, Livr. 3-4. December, 1931.)—The new forms belong to the 
genera: T'reron, Pitta, Aethostoma, Stachyris, Cettia, Munia, and Zozterops. 
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There is much valuable discussion of the relationship and validity of 
various species and subspecies of southern Sumatran birds and two colored 
plates representing races of Arborophila orientalis and Pycnonotus bimacu- 
latus. 


Kloss, C. Boden.—Some Birds of Billiton Island. (De Treubia, Vol. 
XIII, Livr. 3-4. December, 1931.)—Forty-one species are listed of which 
Eurylaimus javanicus billitonis (p. 295) is described as new with indica- 
tions that several others will have to be recognized as distinct from forms 
to which they are here provisionally referred. The island lies nearly midway 
between Borneo and Sumatra. 


Lloyd, Hoyes.—The Birds of Ottawa (concluded). (Canadian Field 
Naturalist, Sept. and Nov., 1932.) 


McAtee, W. L.—The Need for Studies in Bird Control in California. 
(Monthly Bull. Calif. Dept. Agr. April-June, 1932.)—This is apparently 
the result of a call upon the Biological Survey by California for aid in 
offsetting criticism of bird destruction in that state. Mr. McAtee has 
clearly shown, with the assistance of various complainants, that many 
birds do serious damage to fruit and crops, although, as in similar cases, 
and recognizing the difficulty of estimating the actual value of produce 
destroyed, we do not place too much credance on the dollars and cents 
claims submitted by his various correspondents. 

We think that everyone appreciates the necessity of controlling certain 
species especially where ‘‘wild”’ areas are being brought under cultivation 
but there is naturally much difference of opinion as to how this control 
should be effected. Mr. McAtee argues that if shooting is adopted it must 
be entrusted to ordinary agricultural laborers who cannot discriminate 
between species and, as shooting involves maiming, it is less humane than 
poisoning. It would seem however, that the administering of poison has 
also fallen into the hands of inexperienced persons and this has been the 
cause of most of the criticism. If, as he contends ‘‘the poisoning is placed 
in the hands of naturalists who are known to be sympathetic in their 
attitude toward wild life and who are instructed to use the utmost care 
and in general to hold bird control to a minimum” all would be well, but 
when the Survey acts in conjunction with State boards the authority and 
responsibility are divided and the results are often disastrous in more ways 
than one. We still feel that the Survey’s proper function is in furnishing 
advice and data and to practise protection leaving destruction to the states, 
where the officers will be directly responsible to their constituents. Another 
great ‘‘control measure’”’ seems today about to be returned to the states 
and an army of Federal agents abolished. We should not like to see the 
Survey with all of its admirable scientific and conservation work of the 
past suffer from trying to carry on work which in the opinion of many 
people properly belongs to the States. 

Mr. McAtee has published other papers dealing with the same subject 
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from rather different angles. ‘Confusions of an Economic Biologist’ 
(Bird-Lore Sept.—Oct., 1932) cites opinions from correspondents for and 
against various birds but such diversity of opinion is familiar to anyone 
who has solicited the views of the public upon almost any question. ‘Eco- 
nomics and Management of Bird Control’ (Condor, Sept.—Oct., 1932) 
argues for the necessity of “‘public agencies” making investigations as to 
what control is necessary and perhaps passing it on to the individual 
suffering losses from bird depredations, which seems like a very satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 

Mr. McAtee does not distinguish between State and Federal agencies 
but, as stated above, if the Federal Agency (Biological Survey) could and 
would limit its activities to furnishing the necessary information regarding 
the necessity of control and the various methods of effecting it, leaving the 
destruction of birds to State authority it would relieve itself of criticism 
which will continue so long as it engages actively in the work of destroying 
wild life. It would also concentrate responsibility upon one agency which 
cannot be done under the present ‘“‘codperation,’’ and would meet Dr. 
Merriam’s criticism of the whole United States paying for control which 
is necessary in only a few (cf. also Rept. A. O. U. Com. Bird Protection, 
p. 87 antea). 

Mr. McAtee’s papers deserve careful reading. 


Meylan, Olivier.—The Molts and Sequence of Plumage in Birds. 
(Alauda, IV, No. 1, 1932.) [In French.] 


Meylan, Olivier.—A Contribution to a Study of the Avifauna of the 
Alps II. (Bull. Murithienne, Soc. valaisanne Sci. Nat. Fasc. XLIX, 
1931-32, pp. 34-43.) [In French]. 


Moore, Robert T.—A New Motmot from Mexico (Proc. Biol. Soc. 
Washington, Vol. 45, pp. 109-112. July 19, 1932.)—Momotus mexicanus 
vanrossemt (p. 109) Chinobampo, Sonora. 


Mousley, Henry.—Further Notes on the Birds, Orchids, Ferns and 
Butterflies of the Province of Quebec. (Canadian Field Nat., Nov., 1932.) 


Munro, J. A.—Food of the American Merganser in British Columbia. 
(Canadian Field Nat., Nov., 1932.) 


Murphy, Robert Cushman.—Moving a Museum. (Natural History, 
Nov.—Dec., 1932.)—Illustrated account of the moving of the Tring collec- 
tion of birds from England to New York. 


Nelson, E. W.—A New Subspecies of Colius nigrogularis (Gould). 
(Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, Vol. 45, pp. 169-172. October 11, 1932.)— 
C. n. coffini (p. 170) Peten, Guatemala. 


Oberholser, Harry C.—Descriptions of New Birds from Oregon, 
Chiefly from the Warner Valley Region. (Sci. Publ. Cleveland Mus. Nat. 
Hist., Vol. IV, No. 1. September 19, 1932.)—Eighteen new races usually 
slightly paler than the contiguous forms. 
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Peters, James L.—Laterallus Gray Antedates Creciscus Cabanis. 
(Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, Vol. 45, pp. 119-120, June 30, 1932.) 


Portenko, L.—On the Economic Resources of the Avifauna of Novaya 
Zemlaya (Publications of the Bio-Chemical Laboratory of the Acad. Sci. 
URSS., 1931.)—An account of the bird rookeries of the islands with 
numerous illustrations and suggestions regarding the marketing of eggs 
and eider down. [In Russian with a brief résumé in French.] 


Portenko, L.—Some New Subspecies of Palaearctic Birds. (Mittl. 
Zool. Mus. Berlin Bd. 17, Heft 3, pp. 415-423. August 1931.)—Races of 
Cerchneis, Lagopus, Cuculus, and Pinicola from Kascharia, Mongolia and 
Tobolsk. [In German.] 


Robinson, H. W.—Changes in the Distribution of British Grey Geese. 
(Scottish Natur. Sept.—Oct., 1932.) 


Shaw, Tsen-Hwang.— Notes on Some Passerine Birds from Szechwan. 
(Bull. Fan Mem. Inst. Biol., Vol. III, No. 15. August 30, 1932.)-—Com- 
pletion of a previous report. [In English.] 


Stoneham, H. F.—A Taxonomic Note on the Races of Halcyon 
chelicuti Stanley. (Bull. Stoneham Mus., No.11. August, 1932.)—Answer- 
ing criticism by van Someren. 


Todd, W. E. Clyde.—Seven Apparently New South American Birds. 
(Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, Vol. 45, pp. 215-220. November 26, 1932.)— 
Odontophorus capistratus (p. 215) Cerro Hosane, Bolivia; Laterallus viridis 
brunnescens (p. 216) Santander, Colombia; Galbula rufoviridis heterogyna 
(p. 217) Chiquitos, Bolivia; Conopophaga castaneiceps subtorridus (p. 217) 
Heights of Caldas, Colombia; Conirostrum cyanonotum (p. 218) Aragua, 
Venezuela; Agelaius thilius alticola (p. 219) Desaguadero, Bolivia; Buar- 
remon phaeopleurus exortus (p. 219) Sucré, Venezuela. 


Todd, W. E. Clyde.—A New Weaver-bird from Cameroun. (Proc. 
Biol. Soc. Washington, Vol. 45, pp. 221-222. November 26, 1932.)— 
Symplectes amaurocephalus analogus (p. 221) Jele, Caranoun, West Africa. 


Todd, W. E. Clyde.—Critical Notes on the Cracidae. (Proc. Biol. Soc. 
Washington, Vol. 45, pp. 209-214. November 26, 1932.)—New forms pro- 
posed: Penelope argyrotis olivaceiceps (p. 210) Sucré, Venezuela; P. jacquacu 
orienticola (p. 211) Rio Solimoés, Brazil; Ortalis guttata subaffinis (p. 211) 
Buenavista, Bolivia; Pipile cumanensis naumbergae (p. 213) Rio Purus, 
Brazil. 


Trautman, Milton.— A Revised List of the Birds of Ohio. (Bull. 
Bureau Research Div. Conserv. Ohio Dept. Agr., Vol. I, No. 3. April, 
1932.)—A nominal list of 366 species with letters indicating character of 
occurrence and abundance. Ten others are added in a hypothetical list. 
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vanRossem, A. J.—The Avifauna of Tiburon Island, Sonora, Mexico, 
with Descriptions of Four New Races. (Trans. San Diego Soc. Nat. Hist. 
Vol. VII, No. 12, pp. 119-150. July 28, 1932.)—Eighty-two species are 
listed with notes on their occurrence etc., the new forms are: Lophortyx 
gambelit pembertoni (p. 132), Heleodytes brunneicapillus seri (p. 138), 
Polioptila melanura curtata (p. 140), and Richmondena cardinalis townsendi 
(p. 142). 


vanRossem, A. J.—El Salvador Races of Dactylortyx thoracicus. 
(Trans. San Diego Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. 13. July 28, 1932.)—D. t. taylori 
(p. 151) described as new. 


vanRossem, A. J.—A Southern Race of the Spotted Screech Owl. 
Trans. San Diego Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. VII, No. 17, pp. 183-186. October 
31, 1932.)—Otus trichopsis mesamericanus (p. 184) Los Esesmiles, El Sal- 
vador. 


Wetmore, Alexander.—The Generic Name Haplornis. (Proc. Biol 
Soc. Washington, Vol. 45, pp. 103-104. July 15, 1932.)—Mayrornis is 
proposed as a new genus with Rhipidura lessoni as type. (cf. Auk, 1920, 
p. 160.) 


Wynne-Edwards, V. C.—Notes on Some Rare Birds in the Montreal 
District. (Canadian Field Nat., Nov., 1932.) 


The Ornithological Journals. 


Bird-Lore. XXXIV, No. 5. September—October, 1932. 

Home Life of the American Pipit. By William Gross.—Excellent ac- 
count of the nesting of the bird on Saint Mary’s Island, Canadian Labrador. 

Spirit of the Tules—The Coot. By Lewis W. Walker.—Its nesting in 
California 

Further Observations on the Flight of the Chimney Swift. By Herbert 
Z. Kip.—Suggests that the apparent peculiarity in the flight of this bird 
is due to the absence of the short terminal pause which is characteristic of 
practically all rhythmic movements in animals. Also calls attention to 
Dr. Townsend’s statement that young birds execute a reptilian scramble 
with wings often moving alternately. 

There is a colored plate of the Carolina Paroquet by W. A. Weber and 
an interesting discussion of the plumages and history of the bird by Dr. 
Chapman. 

Dr. A. A. Allen’s illustrated life-history deals with the Red-eyed Vireo. 


Bird-Lore. XXXIV, No. 6. November-—December, 1932. 

Bird-Neighbors at Anvik, Alaska. By Mrs. J. W. Chapman. 

Mike, the Shrike. By F. R. Flickenger and L. D. Hiett.—No indication 
of where this study was made or what species of shrike was under observa- 
tion! 
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At Home with the Camp Robber. By Catherine A. Hurlbutt.—A 
Study of the Rocky Mountain Jay in Colorado. 

The colored plate represents the Elf Owl while Dr. Allen’s biography 
treats of the Sandhill Crane, with splendid photographic illustrations. 


The Condor. XXXIV, No. 5. September—October, 1932. 

Some Inferences from Seven Years’ Banding Records. By H. and J. R. 
Michener.—Relative to comparative abundance in successive years, etc. 

The Pleistocene Storks of California. By Loye Miller. 

Notes on Fifteen Species of Birds from the San Francisco Mountain 
Region, Arizona. By Lyndon L. Hargrave. 

Frequency of Occurrence of Birds in Yosemite Valley, California. By 
Jean M. Linsdale.—An excellent analysis of daily field records showing 
per cent of frequency, etc. 


The Condor. XXXIV, No. 6. November—December, 1932. 

Acquired Food Habits of Some Native Birds. By Robert 8. Woods. 

A Hummingbird Nest. By Bayard H. Christy.—Another example of 
Mr. Christy’s beautiful use of English. 

Archibald Menzies, First Collector of California Birds. By Joseph 
Grinnell.—An interesting bit of history. 

Colors Indused in Male House Finches by Repeated Feather Removals. 
By H. and J. R. Michener.—While the original red color of the rump was 
replaced at each annual molt intervening replacements were of yellow or 
brownish feathers. The birds were banded wild individuals not cage birds. 


The Wilson Bulletin. XLIV, No. 3. September, 1932. 

A Study of Merriam’s Temperature Laws. By S. Charles Kendeigh. 

Life Zones, Modern Ecology, and the Failure of Temperature Summing. 
By V. E. Shelford (see aniea p. 130-131). 

Snow and Goss, the Pioneers in Kansas Ornithology. By Mrs. H. J. 
Taylor.—Two interesting biographies. That of Col. Goss appeals es- 
pecially to the reviewer who recalls his picturesque presence at the earliest 
A. O. U. meetings that he attended. 

Notes from Central Iowa. By Philip A. DuMont. 


The Murrelet. XIII, No. 3. September, 1932. 

A Historical Résumé of Exploration and Survey. By F. S. Hall.— 
While referring to mainly mammals it contains much historical data which 
applies also to birds of Washington State. 


Bird-Banding. III, No. 3. July, 1932. 

Tree Sparrow Movements on Cape Cod. By O. L. Austin, Jr. 

Indiana Bronzed Grackle Migration. By S. E. Perkins, III.—With 
instructive maps showing winter destinations. 

A Study of Two Nests of the Black-throated Green Warbler. By M. 
and L. B. Nice. 
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Bird-Banding. III, No. 4. October, 1932. 

Further Contributions to the Knowledge of the Cape Cod Sterninae. 
O. L. Austin, Jr.—A most interesting study of the behaviour of the Common 
and Roseate Terns, their nesting, and their destruction by house rats. 
A following paper on the Cape Cod Terns by Dr. O. L. Austin presents 
further data. 

State Distribution of Returns from Banded Ducks—Alberta. By F. 
C. Lincoln.—Winter drift shown to be mainly to the Mississippi Valley. 


Iowa Bird Life. II, No. 3. September, 1932. 

Combating Wild Geese. By Ellis E. Wilson.—In the pioneer days of 
1866 they settled on Iowa prairies and devoured the wheat as fast as it was 
sowed. 

A Blackbird Roost. By Henry 8. Conard.—On Grinnell College Cam- 
pus. 

The Odlogist. XLIX, Nos. 8, 9,10, and 11. August-November, 1932. 

Numerous short notes on the nesting of various birds. There is a list of 
birds of Cook Co., Ill., an article on egg collecting (Oct.); on some Arkansas 
birds and on extra nests of the Short-billed Marsh Wren (Aug.). 


Aviculture. IV, No. 9. September, 1932. 

The Flamingo. By A. E. Bascom.—With a photograph of the flock 
living on his estate in Florida. 

Many interesting notes on cage birds and aviculture. 

Aviculture. IV, No. 10. October, 1932. 

First Nesting of the American Wood Stork in Captivity. By Edmund 
Heller.—An excellent photograph of the Wood Ibis nest in the Milwaukee 
Zoo. We fear that it is too late to try to change the name of this bird, even 
though it really is a “‘stork.” Buffalo, Elk and other misnomers persist in 
spite of efforts to change them. 


The Migrant. III, No. 3. September, 1932. 
Many valuable notes on the birds of Tennessee. 


The Gull. XIV, Nos. 9, 10,11. September—-November, 1932. 
Presents many short notes on California bird life, as seen by members of 
the Audubon Society of the Pacific. 


The Flicker. IV, No. 2 and 3, 1932. [Mimeographed journal.] 
Many notes on Minnesota bird life. 


The Raven. III, Nos. 6, 7, 8-9, 10-11, June~-November, 1932. [Mim- 
eographed journal.] 

Contains many articles on the birds of Virginia as well as short notes. 

Organ of the Virginia Society of Ornithology. 


News From the Bird Banders. VII, No. 4. November, 1932. [Mim- 
eographed journal.} 
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Published by the Western Bird-Banding Association, Berkeley, Calif., 
and presenting details of the work of this organization as well as more 
matter of general interest. The present issue contains an excellent anony- 
mous review of the subject of ‘“‘Territory”’ as presented in various publi- 
cations. 


Saint Louis Bird Club Bulletin. I, No. 3. November 9, 1932. 
(Mimeographed journal.) 

Much information about St. Louis birds and the activities of the local 
Bird Club. 


The Ibis. (13th Series.) II, No. 4. October, 1932. 

The Birds of South-West Transbaikalia, Northern Mongolia, and 
Central Gobi. Part III. By E. V. Koslova. 

On a Small Collection of Birds from the Southern Bahr el Ghazal Prov- 
ince, Sudan. By W. Wedgwood Bowen.—Part of a series of Sudan col- 
lections secured by the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phildaelphia 
through the coéperation of Mr. H. H. Hing. 

Vocal Mimicry among Australian Birds. By A. H. Chisholm.—An 
interesting discussion of mimicry and the possibility of its correlation with 
habitat, food, migration, etc., followed by a detailed account of the Aus- 
tralian mockers—Lyre-bird, Scrub-bird, Bower-birds and various others. 

Birds as Relicts in Central Asia. By Einar Lénnberg.—Discusses the 
present distribution and habits of certain shore birds found in the interior 
of Asia, especially /bidorhyncha which today never visits the coast. 

James Graham Cooper. A Pacific Coast Ornithologist. By Casey A. 
Wood.—An interesting biography. 

A Study of Chlorospingus ophthalmicus and its Allies. By (the late) C. 
Eliot Underdown.—C. honduratius Berlepsch (which was _ poorly 
described) is revived for the form known as schistaceiceps Dickey and van 
Rossem. 

Taxonomic and Field Notes on some Birds of North-Eastern Tangan- 
yika Territory II. By W. L. Sclater and R. E. Moreau. 


Bulletin British Ornithologists’ Club. No. CCCLXII. October 31, 
1932. 

Nine new birds are described by G. L. Bates from French Sudan and the 
French Niger, and four from India. By C. B. Ticehurst. 

Hugh Whistler describes Lophophanes dichrous kangrae (p. 20) from the 
western Himalayas and J. D. LaTouche renames Yungipicus scintilliceps 
kurodai, Y. s. nagamichii (p. 22). 


Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club. CCCLXIII. Novem- 
ber 30, 1932. 

Almost entirely devoted to a discussion of the British Willow Tit (Parus 
atricapillus kleinschmidti) a bird which up to 1900 had not been distin- 
guished from the British Marsh Tit so closely do the two resemble one 
another. 
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British Birds. XXVI, Nos. 4, 5 and 6. September—November, 1932. 

Mainly taken up with the report of the Great Crested Grebe Enquiry 
(see antea p. 137). Additional articles are Breeding of the Redwing in 
Scotland, by A. H. Daukes (Sept.) and North Devon Starling Roosts, by 
H. A. R. Thomson (Oct.). 


The Avicultural Magazine. X, Nos. 9, 10 and 11. September- 
November, 1932. 

Devoted to avicultural matters. J. Delacour discusses the South Ameri- 
can Geese, etc. (Sept.) and we have an account by A. Anderson of the 
successful raising, in New Zealand, of a hybrid between two species of 
South American Macaws (Oct.). M. Hachisuka presents an account and 
colored’ plate of the dark so-called “‘Mutant Pheasant” now becoming 
common in the covers of England (Oct.). The November issue has a 
colored plate of the Parson Finches (Poephila). 


The Odlogists’ Record. XII, No. 3. September, 1932. 

The Birds of Great Salvage Island. By Percy Howe. 

Notes on the Breeding Habits and Eggs of the African Skimmer. By 
C. R. 8. Pitman. 

Further Observations on the Habits, Courtship and Nesting of the 
Hobby. By D. Nethersole-Thompson. 

Many notes on nesting and eggs. 


Bird Notes and News. XV, No. 3. Autumn, 1932. 

Presents the progress of bird protection in England as well as articles of 
general interest. Among the latter in the present issue are a sketch with 
portrait of Viscount Grey, of Fallodon; The Kite; Early Summer Birds in 
Greece. 


The Emu. XXXII, Part 2. October, 1932. 

The White-tailed Kingfisher. By A. H. Chisholm.—With colored plate. 

The Position of the Australian Bustard Today. By A. J. Marshall. 

Notes on the Swamp Harrier. By M.S. R. Sharland.—With photos of 
the nest. 

The Genus Zosterops in Australia. By A. G. Campbell. 

A. G. Campbell describes the unsuccessful searches for the ‘‘lost’’ Seri- 
cornis tyrannulus DeVis and presents pretty good evidence that it may 
have been described from a specimen actually obtained in New Guinea. 

Many other notes etc. on Australian birds, with the usual fine photo- 
graphs. 


The South Australian Ornithologist. XI, Part 8. October, 1932. 

Some Birds of Central Australia. By M. W. Mules.—With photo- 
graphs of the bower of the Western Bower-bird and a heap of snail shells 
which the birds had gathered. 


L’Oiseau. II, No.4. 1932. [In French.] 
On the Blood-breasted Pigeons (Gallicolumba). By J. Delacour. 
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On the Nesting of the Egyptian Goose on Mt. Karisimbi, Belgian Con- 
go. By M. Hachisuka. 

Descriptions of Two new Birds from Indo-China. By J. Delacour.— 
Mirafra javanica beaulieui (p. 616) and Sitta himalayensis whistleri (p. 618). 

Supplement to a List of the Birds of Honquan (Cochin-China). By 
A. David-Beaulieu. 

Replacement Layings. By A. Labitte-—Data on the number and 
character of many ‘‘second sets’’ of various French birds. 

Some Birds of Persia. By M. Planiol. 

Shrikes and their Hunting in the Past. By A. Hugues. 

Practical Advice on Field Taxidermy. By J. Delacour. Numerous . 
notes on Aviculture. 


LeGerfaut. XX, Nos. 1 and 2. 1932. [In French.] 

Devoted mainly to records of birds banded in Belgium with an article 
on the migration of Wheatears in France by F. Salomonsen and N. Mayaud 
(No. 2). 


Der Ornithologische Beobachter. Vol. XXIX, Nos. 10-11, and 
XXX, Heftsland2. August and November, 1932. [In German and French.] 

Mainly devoted to bird notes from Switzerland with longer articles on 
the migration of the Shoveller Duck in Switzerland by U. A. Corti and on 
the food of the European Jay in Russia, by J. J. Ssokolow. 


Journal fiir Ornithologie. LXXX, Heft 4. October, 1932. [In 
German.] 

On the Biology of the Oystercatcher, Arctic Tern and Sandwich Tern 
from Observations and Investigations at Norderoog. By Rolf Dircksen.— 
A very important contribution to the life histories of the three birds con- 
sidering in detail the successive activities of the breeding season. Perhaps 
the most interesting portion of the paper however, deals with the experi- 
ments in orientation conducted in the manner set forth by Watson and 
Lashley in their classic paper on the terns of the Dry Tortugas. In the 
present experiment the most important results were obtained from terns 
liberated at Stettin, in Pomerania, which returned to their nests on the 
island of Norderoog in the western part of the North Sea, northeast of 
Helgoland, a distance overland of 410 kilometers. If the birds did not 
travel overland they must have gone north completely circling Denmark 
and it is unlikely that they had any familiarity with either route. One 
individual returned in a little less than one day, another in three days, 
while the third was lost. 

Birds’ Eggs in Filtered Ultraviolet Light. By M. Schonwetter.—Lists 
of colors shown by egg shells of many species under this peculiar illumina- 
tion. 

The African Kestrels and the East Atlantic Islands. By Ernst Hartert 
and Oscar Neumann.—Falco tinnunculus archeri (p. 531) described as new 
from British Somaliland. 
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Observations on the Eyrie of the Black Stork (Ciconia nigra). By Horst 
Siewert.—With beautiful illustrations. 
There is a memorial of the late Magdalena Heinroth with a portrait. 


Journal fiir Ornithologie. LX XX, Sonderheft. 1932. [In German.] 
Completion of Alexander Koenig’s Avifauna of Egypt, with a portrait 
of the author in his study, and a picture of Skimmers feeding on the wing. 


Ornithologische Monatsberichte. XL, No. 5. September, 1932. 
[In German.] 

On the Frequence of Wingbeats in Flying Hummingbirds. By E. 
Stresemann and K. Zimmer.—By the aid of a special apparatus designed 
in the Physical Institute of the University of Berlin the rapidity of wing 
beats of several species was accurately ascertained and varied from 21-23 
per second in Hupetomena macroura, with a wing length of 78 mm., to 50-51 
per second in Phaetornis rufus, with a wing length of only 36 mm. 

Comparison is made with Margaret L. Bodine’s results obtained by 
comparing the sound to the note of a violin. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., 53, p. 741.) 

On the Nesting of Gelochelidon nilotica on Norderoog Island, Germany. 
By R. Dircksen.—With two beautiful photographs. 

Other articles and notes refer to various birds of Germany. 

Under ‘Short Notes’ Dr. Stresemann reports that an examination of an 
alcoholic specimen of Peltops montanus shows that it possesses the typical 
syrinx musculature of the Flycatchers and therefore is not, as has been 
suggested, related to Smithornis. O. Neumann renames the Madagascar 
Teal Anas punctata delacouri (p. 150), since by uniting Querquedula with 
Anas the name madagascariensis applied to this bird is antedated by Anas 
madagascariensis Gmelin. If we do not unite these genera no change is 
required! 

Ornithologische Monatsberichte. XL, No. 6. November, 1932. 
{In German. ] 

Numerous articles on birds of middle Europe. 

G. Dementiew describes Circaetus gallicus heptreni (p. 173) from Turk- 
estan. 


Beitraige zur Fortpflanzunsbiologie der Vogel. VIII, Nos. 5 and 6. 
September and November, 1932. [In German.] 

Most of the contents relate to the breeding of birds of Germany. Also 
(in No. 6) the following: 

On the Influence of Mean Daily Temperature on the Nesting of the 
Willow Warbler. By G. Timmermann. 

Pairing of Swifts (A pus a. apus) in Flight. By W. Wachtler. 

Food of Young Horned Owls in the Alps. By H. Schaeffer. 

The Fish Hawk Carries its Young from the Eyrie. By F. Déhling. 


Der Vogelzug. III, No. 4. October, 1932. [In German.] 
Papers on bird migration and bird-banding in Europe and Iceland, 
Special articles refer to the Redbreast and the Titmice. 
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Végelferner Lander. VI, Heft 1,2and3. 1932. [In German.] 

This is the German avicultural magazine and is full of valuable informa- 
tion on aviaries and breeding of birds in captivity. Some articles of more 
general interest are on breeding of Melopsittacus crosses and color forms 
(No. 1); on the breeding habits of an African Bee-eater (No. 2); on our 
knowledge of lipochrome pigment in birds (No. 2) and on sex characters 
and the basis of sex change in birds (No. 3). 


Aquila. XXXVI-XXXVII, 1929-1930. [In Hungarian with German 
translations. | 

Mainly devoted to articles on the birds of Hungary including much on 
bird-banding. Articles of general interest are on the mechanics of drum- 
ming in the woodpeckers, by Titus Csérgey; on the prediction of the 
spring flight of the Snipe in Hungary by Jacob Schenk; on brachydacty- 
lism in the Partridge by Dr. J. Gelei; on the Eating of Molluscs by birds, 
by A. Kleiner and on the Food of the Purple Heron (Ardea purpurea), by 
N. Vasvari. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Treatment of Hybrids 
Editor of ‘The Auk.’ 

In the Fourth Edition of the ‘A. O. U. Check-List’ Kumlien’s Gull (Larus 
kumlieni Brewster) is very properly transferred to the Hypothetical List 
on the ground that it is ‘‘now regarded as a hybrid between Larus leucop- 
terus Faber and Larus argentatus thayeri Brooks.’”’ In this new edition, 
also, Brewster’s Warbler (Vermivora leucobronchialis (Brewster) ) and 
Lawrence’s Warbler (Vermivora lawrencei (Herrick) ) appear in the Hypo- 
thetical List because they are regarded as hybrids, being thus restored to 
the ‘Check-List,’ from which they had been entirely omitted in the Third 
Edition. The action of the Committee in the latter case, especially, which 
was doubtless taken after careful consideration, emboldens me to suggest 
to compilers of local and regional lists the desirability of following the 
‘Check-List’ in this treatment of these three names. The matter was 
brought to my attention by a failure to find any one of them anywhere in 
the otherwise excellent list of the birds of Essex County, Massachusetts, 
contributed by A. P. Stubbs and S. G. Emilio to the ‘Bulletin of the Essex 
County Ornithological Club’ for 1931, though Kumlien’s Gull is well known 
as a winter visitant on the shore of the County and has been taken there 
at least once, and if Brewster’s Warbler has not been taken in the County, 
there is at least good evidence that it has been seen there. The point I 
wish to make is this: Here are three interesting forms (to use the word in 
an unrestrictive sense), three definite entities, the presence of any one of 
which at any place is a matter of some interest even if they cannot be 
recognized as species. The wisdom of omitting them entirely from faunal 
lists—with or without the names that have long distinguished them—is 
surely open to question. It does not seem to me, for instance, that Kum- 
lien’s Gull loses all interest for observers as soon as it is adjudged to be a 
hybrid. It should, indeed, be more interesting than the Iceland Gull 
because it is rarer. I am glad to see that Dr. Chapman includes it and also 
Brewster’s and Lawrence’s Warblers in the new revised edition of his 
‘Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America’ and gives all three the 
prominence of actual species, though explaining their status clearly. His 
example, as well as that of the ‘Check-List,’ appears to be a good one to 
follow. 

Francis H. ALLEN, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
November 15, 1932. 


Dates in Pleske’s ‘Birds of the Tundra’ 


Editor ‘The Auk.’ 

In my ‘Birds of the Eurasiatic Tundra’ (reviewed Auk, 1928, p. 388) in 
quoting dates from Mr. Buturlin’s paper on the birds of the Lower Kolyma 
I considered only the English edition published in ‘The Ibis’ for 1906 and 
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in the absence of any statement to the contrary assumed that the dates 
were given in ‘‘old style,’ as in the original, and I consequently altered 
them to “‘new style.” My attention has been called to the fact that this 
had already been done in the English translation so that all dates in my 
work quoted from Buturlin (pp. 220-311) should read thirteen days 
earlier than stated. 
Faithfully yours, 
Tu. PLESKE, 

Leningrad, June 1, 1932. 


Correction. 


Editor ‘The Auk.’ 

In my article on the Dowitcher (Auk, January, 1932). I stated (p. 26) 
‘*Arnold has a colored plate of a Dowitcher from the British Museum col- 
lection taken in England.” 

Mr. H. F. Witherby has just informed me that the skin was not taken in 
England, but is merely out of the British Museum series of skins. I hasten, 
therefore, to correct this mis-statement. Arnold merely says that the skin 
was from the British Museum collection but his book being a work on 
British waders and the skin illustrated coming out of a British collection, 
I suppose, in the absence of a contrary statement I attributed the specimen 
to Britain without further thought. 

Yours ete. 
WILLIAM Rowan, 


University of Alberta, Oct. 23, 1932. 
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OBITUARIES. 


Tue discovery of long-mislaid data permits me to pay a tribute to an 
early Associate of the American Ornithologists’ Union, and a valued 
friend of nearly half a century. 

FrepErIcK J. Dixon was born in New York City, of English parents, 
in 1859. At the age of five years his family moved to Schraalenburgh 
(now Dumont), New Jersey. There he resided until his marriage in 1885 
to Miss Virginia Tunney, when he moved to Hackensack, New Jersey, 
where he lived until his death on December 16, 1927. 

Dixon was elected an Associate Member of the Union in 1885, only two 
years, therefore, after its organization. He had a tender, reverent love of 
nature and of birds, and they remained for him a source of the greatest 
pleasure throughout his life. The day of his death he had been looking for 
birds in the Hackensack marshes. 

With an inherent appreciation of the beauty of bird-life, an artistic 
sense and technical skill, Dixon mounted the comparatively few birds 
that he collected attractively and accurately. His collection, which, 
among other interesting specimens, contained a Passenger Pigeon, col- 
lected at Schraalenburgh, in the fall (?), 1877, was presented by his widow 
to the American Museum of Natural History. 

Frederick Dixon and Clarence Riker, who was also elected an Associate 
Member of the A. O. U. in 1885, and is now among the veterans of this 
class, were the first persons I met who had more than a sportsman’s knowl- 
edge of birds. As the owner of a copy of Coues’ ‘Key’ (first edition), 
Dixon was my authority and from him I received not only help in the 
naming of birds but my first lesson in the art of making bird skins. Small 
wonder, then, that I valued his friendship and cherish his memory.— 
Frank M, CHAPMAN. 


Joun Wytery ATKINS, a veteran ornithologist of southern Florida and 
a former Associate of the American Ornithologists’ Union from 1887 to 
1901, died at Homestead, Fla., Dec. 4, 1932. He was born in Waverly, 
Tenn., Dec. 16, 1857, and at the time of his death lacked only twelve days 
of attaining the age of 75. For many years he was a telegraph operator 
and cable engineer in the employ of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
serving in Augusta, Ga., at Tunta Rassa, Fla., and since 1887 at Key West. 
He removed to Homestead about 1929. 

Mr. Atkins was widely known as an authority on the birds of southern 
Florida and at one time had a fine collection of birds and fish. Although 
he observed and collected birds about Key West for more than 40 years 
and secured numerous records of West Indian birds, he seems to have 
published little. He contributed but a single note to ‘The Auk,’ in 1899, 
on the occurrence of Columba corensis at Key West, the first record of the 
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Sealed Pigeon taken in the United States. Interesting extracts from his 
letters relative to the occurrence of Bachman’s Warbler at Key West were 
published by W. E. D. Scott (‘Auk’ 1888, pp. 429-430), who also recorded 
in ‘The Auk’ for 1888, 1889 and 1890, notes on many species of birds col- 
lected by him. According to A. H. Howell, Atkins collected a number of 
record specimens at Key West including an EFestern White-winged Dove, 
a Ruddy Quail Dove, two Scissor-tailed Flycatchers, a number of Bach- 
man’s Warblers, and the type and only known specimen of the Key West 
Bob-white, now extinct. In recognition of his work the Florida Nuthatch 
(Sitta carolinensis atkinsi), was named in his honor by W. E. D. Scott.— 
2.6. 


JouN Epwarp Harry Ketso, an Associate of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union since 1915, died at the age of 72 at his home, Braeside, Edge- 
wood, B. C., August 5, 1932. He was born at Fort Bellary, Madras, India, 
May 21, 1860, the youngest son of Col. Andrew Kelso of the 3rd Madras 
Light Cavalry, a descendant of the Kelsos of Kelsoland, Scotland. On the 
retirement of his father the family returned to Scotland and John was 
educated at the Academy and University of Edinburgh, where he received 
his degree in medicine. He practiced in Scotland, England, India, and 
Morocco, and in 1913 located in British Columbia where he became 
District Medical Officer at Edgewood and during the war was physician 
for the Edgewood Internment Camp. 

From early boyhood he was interested in ornithology and in 1904 was 
elected a member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. In later years he 
was an ardent bird photographer and gave talks on birds in the local schools. 
Dr. Kelso was the author of a number of articles on birds and also of a book 
entitled ‘Notes on Some of the Common and Rare British Birds,’ 1912. 
He contributed to the ‘Zoologist,’ ‘Country Life,’ ‘British Birds,’ “The 
Ibis,’ and occasionally to ‘The Auk’ and ‘Bird Lore.’ The results of his 
observations on the birds of the Arrow Lakes region appeared in a series 
of articles in the Nelson (B. C.) ‘Daily News,’ and in a more extended 
paper containing notes on 191 species, in ‘The Ibis’ for October, 1926, 
under the title ‘Birds of the Arrow Lakes, West Kootenay District, British 
Columbia.’——T. 8. P. 


Soton Ropney Towns, an Associate of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union since 1919, died at Omaha, Jan. 27, 1932, in the 85th year of his age. 
He was born at Stowe, Vermont, Dec. 20, 1846, a descendant of William 
Towne, who came to America in 1625. He was educated at Dartmouth 
where he took his bachelor’s degree in 1872 and his degree in medicine in 
1875. 

While living in Enfield, Mass., about 1880, Dr. Towne had a patient who 
was deeply interested in birds and through him acquired his interest in 
ornithology. Later, in 1887, he took up his residence in Omaha, Nebr. 
where he practiced medicine until the time of his death and took a promi- 
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nent part in sanctuary work and in securing legislation. He was the 
founder of the Nebraska Audubon Society and devoted much effort to 
bird protection. With the late Dr. Harold Gifford he developed the 
Fontenelle Forest Reserve near Omaha. For the decade 1909 to 1918 he 
contributed regularly, with the exception of one or two years, to the annual 
Christmas bird census and took an active part in migratory bird observa- 
tions.—T. S. P. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE EDITOR is overwhelmed with material received for publication far 
in excess of the funds available for the purpose, which entails long periods 
of waiting on the part of the authors. He has heretofore tried to keep 
the ‘General Notes’ up to date, but in order to include all of the notes re- 
ceived he has been compelled to go over each one and cut out all unneces- 
sary detail and extraneous matter. We trust that contributors will realize 
the necessity for this editing in order that the important facts of all the 
notes may appear. 

Even so it will be necessary in future to return some communications as 
we shall have room only for records of occurrence of State-wide importance 
and not those of merely local significance. The latter should find a channel 
of publication in local journals, where such exist. 

Lack of funds has made it necessary also to curtail reviews to some 
extent and the entire elimination of the reviews of journals, which the 
present editor inaugurated when he assumed the editorship, may be 
necessary. The wishes of our readers are so varied that they afford little 
help. Some suggest dropping ‘General Notes,’ others the ‘Reviews,’ still 
others all historical and biographical matter, etc., so that the burden of 
choice seems to rest upon the Editor! 


AN IMPORTANT advance in bird protection is the organization of ‘The 
Hawk and Owl Society’ the object of which is to save these valuable birds 
from extinct termination. Warren F. Eaton, 128 Wildwood Ave., Upper 
Montclair, N. J. is Secretary and the Society is coéperating with the 
National Association of Audubon Societies. Local Representatives have 
been appointed in various of the states. The greatest destruction of the 
birds at present is at Cape May, N. J. and Drehersville, Pa., at both of 
which places migrating hawks collect during migration and are ruthlessly 
destroyed by gunners. 


Tue ALLEN VoLuMEs OF ‘THE Auk.’ The first 28 volumes of ‘The Auk,’ 
from 1884 to 1911, were edited by Dr. J. A. Allen, those from 1912 to date 
by Dr. Witmer Stone. The Allen volumes include the first series, 1884— 
1900; the second series, 1901-1910; and the first volume of the third series. 
One half of these volumes include numbers which are now out of print and 
several of the early volumes can no longer be supplied. 

The only ‘Allen Volumes’ which are now available are those for 1887, 
1891, 1892, 1894-1900, 1902, 1904, 1907 and 1909, and some of these 
numbers are becoming scarce. Members who are interested in securing 
early volumes should look over their sets and communicate with the 
Secretary regarding any odd numbers or volumes which they may need. 
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Ir will be of interest to all workers in Biology to learn that the Council 
of the Biological Society of Washington, at its last meeting, has voted the 
granting of a special price reduction on the following of its publications: 
“Natural History of the District of Columbia,” by W. L. McAtee, 142 
pages, inset map, octavo, paper, 1918, $1.00, postpaid $1.15; ‘The Inter- 
national Rules of Zoological Nomenclature,” 28 pages, octavo, paper, 
1926, 50c; ‘‘Birds of the Washington, D. C., Region,’’ by May Thacher 
Cooke, 79 pages, octavo, paper, 1929, 50c. These can be obtained, post- 
paid, from the Society’s corresponding secretary, J. S. Wade, U. 8S. Bureau 
of Entomology, Washington, D. C., at the prices indicated. Requests 
should be sent promptly as only a very limited number of copies remain. 


Mr. Frep J. Pierce, editor of ‘Iowa Bird Life,’ Winthrop, Iowa, 
desires to know of any full sets of ‘The Iowa Ornithologist’ that may be 
in the libraries of members of the A. O. U. The publication is quite 
scarce and he is compiling a list of the full sets that are extant. 


A WIDE SPREAD invasion of Dovekies all along the Atlantic Coast from 
New England to Florida took place during the latter part of November 
and early December and extended some little distance inland. Many 
notes regarding the flight have reached ‘The Auk’ but rather than publish 
them at present it has been thought better to combine them in a single 
paper and Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, who has already collected much data, will 
be glad to hear from anyone who has information on the flight that has not 
already been sent in. He has kindly offered to prepare a summary of the 
invasion. 
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